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SECT. IV, 

TH E NEXT Step the Legislator took, was to sup* 
port and affirm the general doctrine of a Pro- 
vidence, which he had delivered in his laws, by a 
very circumstantial and popular method of inculcating 
the belief of ^, future state of rewards and punish" 
ments. 

This was by the institution of the Mysteries, the 
most sacred part of pagan Religion; and artfully 
.framed to strike deeply and forcibly into the minds and 
imaginations of the people. 

I propose, therefore, to give a full and distinct 
account of this whole matter : and the rather, because 
it is a thing little known or attended to : the Ancients, 
who wrote expressly on the Mysteries^ such as Melan- 
thius, Menander, Hicesius, Sotades, and others, not 
being come down to us. So that the modern writers 
on this subject are altogether in the dark concerning 

Voi^ U, B their 
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their origine and end ; not excepting Meursius himself : 
to whom, however, I am much indebted, for abridging 
my labour in the search of those passages of antiquity, 
which make mention of the Eleusinian MysttrieSy 
and for bringing the greater part of them together 
linder one view*. 

To avoid ambiguity, it will be proper to explaii% 
the term. Each of the pagan Gods had (besides the 
publick and open) a secret worship f paid unto him : 
to which none were admitted but those who had been 
selected by preparatory ceremonies, called initiation. 
This secret worship was termed the Mysteries. 

But though every God had, besides his opeii wor- 
ship, the secret likewise ; yet this latter did not every 
where attend the former; but only there^ where he 
was the patron God, or in principal esteem. Thus, 
when in consequence of that mtercommunity of pa- 
ganism, which will be explidned hereafter, one nation 
adopted the Gods of another, they did not always take 
in at the same time, tlie secret worship or Mysteries 
•oi that God : so, in Rome, the publick and. open 
worship of Bacchus was in use long before his Mys^ 
teries were admitted. But, oii the other hand again, 
the worship of the strange God was sometimes intro- 
duced only for the sake of his Mysteries : as, in the 
^ame city, that of Isis and Osiris. Thus stood the 
case in general ; the particular exceptions to it, will ba 
wen in the sequel of this dissertation. 

* Eleusinia : sive de Cer^ris £leus\na& eacro. 

t Strabo, in bis tenth book of his Geography, P* 71^9 Gron. ed. 
/writes thus: Kotyoy H rSro, t^ ru¥ *I.>Jiivti¥ m} tup $afi»^vp fn» 

7as ^f x^f/^' ^ '^^^^ f^^^ /^''^ fMcmrii^ rai S$ i4.ii* KAI TAS MEN 
MYSTIfUlS, TAS A£ £N ^AK£Pnr mj wV h fv^ii irthi iifraU^ivih. 

' - \ .The 
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The first and original Mysteries^ of which we have 
any sure account, were those of Isis and Osiris in 
Egypt; from whence tliey were derived to the 
Greeks*, under the presidency of various Godsf, as 
the institutor thought most for his purpose : Zoroaster 
brought them into Persia : Cadmus and Inachus into 
Greece at large J; Orpheus into Thrace: Melampu$ 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. Eudoxus said, as Plutarch informs us, that 
the Egyptians invented this fable concerning Jupiter Amnion^ 
or the Supreme God, — ^That his Legs being unseparated, veiy 
shame drove him into* solitude ; but that Isis split and divided 
them, and by that means set him at liberty to walk about th<) 
World, ^ai mt^) rS A*of o £tl^o|oc, /Ai/AoXoyi rv Alyvfrliei, lf% ru» o-tttTiSt 

*H ^ ''l^K ^wrtiA^ffu jc) httricatra ra/At^ reuha rS aufJMroi, o^rtir^JWy 
TV9 V9ftiu9 va^tj'xt*' De Is. & Osir. Vol. I. pag. 670. Edit. Steph^ 
8vo. The moral of the fable is plainly this, as we shall see mora 
plainly hereafter, That the virst cause was kept unknown, till 
the Egyptian Mysteries of Isis revealed him amongst their dwSpp^lui 
which Mysteries were communicated to the Greeks, and, through 
them, to the rest of mankind But the Image uhder which tho 
fable is conveyed> was taken from the form of the Egyptian Statues 
of the Gods, which the workmen made with their Legs undivided. 
When the Greek Artists first shewed them how to form their G^ods 
in a walking Posture, the attitude so alarmed their Worshippers, 
that they bound them with Chains, lest they should desert their 
own Country. For the people imagined that their Gods, on the 
least ill humour or disgust, had a strange propensity to shew them 
a fair pair of heels. 

x^ Tory 'ETitvcmt^ rei( TfXfi»( 0^fivq» ufni^ Oipvc^q, slq tA( 'ABitai 
mofjuo'if, J^ iU AirTIlTON af »Jto/xe»^, r» T?ff "lat^^ xj t5 'Ocr»p»^d» 

4U T» Tvf M^i ^ T» AiMv^tf ijalttiiBuKSf iffta, Theodore tus, Thera* 
pent. i. 

t 'E«r9tJ' ^ a^xn? to'Xi ra ««f' "EXXij^i pLvriptai rt xj T«XiI«(* 

uiutM^ iVi*ifoi>ifAi9» fAkim^Bitld rt tU "EWmtetq dvo rq( ruv AlTTTlTtillf 
X^e^ ^^^ Ra^/x« x^ aM t» 'Udxd^ ^Airt^ m^rtfo* xXijO^y]^, n^ 

^ixoi^^iffuJi^ Tfi9 Mf/Af M* Epiphan. adv. Hasr. lib. i. Hasres. iv. 

» 2 into 
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into Argis; Trophonius into Boeotia; Minos into Crete; 

Cinyras into Cyprus ; and Erechtheus into Athens. 

And as in Egypt they were to Isis and Osiris ; so in 

Asia they were to Mithras; in Sarnothrace to the 

Mother of the Gods; in Boeotia to Bacchus; in 

Cyprus to Venus; in Crete to Jupiter ; in Athens to 

Ceres and Proserpine ; in Amphissa to Castor and 

Pollux ; in Lemnos to Vulcan, and so to others, ia 

other places, the number of which is incredible*. 

But their end, as well as nature, was the same in 

all; to teach the doctrine of a future state. In 

this, Origen and Celsus agree ; the two most learned 

writers of their several parties. The first, minding his 

adversary of the difference between the future life 

promised by the Gospel, and that taught in Paganism^ 

bids him compare the Christian doctrine with what all 

the sects of Philosophy, and all the Mysteries, 

amongst Greeks and Barbarians, taught concerning 

it f : And Celsus, in his turn, endeavouring to shew 

that Christianity had no advantage over paganism in the 

efficacy of stronger sanctions, expresses himself to 

this purpose : " But now, after all, just as you believe 

'^ eternal punishments, so do the Ministers of the 

" sacred rites, and those who initiate into, and preside 

" in the Mysteries |." 

They 

* Postulat quidem magnitudo materiae, atque Ipsius defcnsionis 
officium, ut similiter caeteras turpitudinum species perscquamur i 
vel quas produnt antiquitatis bistoriae, vel roysteria ilia continent 
3acra, quibus initiis nomen est, & quae non omnibus vulgo, sed pau- 
corum taciturnitatibus tradi licet. Sed Sacrorum innumeriritusy atque 
affixa deformitas singulis, corporaliter prohibet universanos exequi. 
Arnob. adv. Gentes, lib. v. p. 165. Edit. Plantini, 8vo, 1582. 

THPmAH. Orig. cont. Ccls. lib. iii. p. 160, Sp. ed. 

I Mei?iiroc /xiv> S 0s\7triy uattig ffi tto^iMCu^ ulu/mq yofct^Mf* Srat t^ of 
rSp Is^uv iKiltuy i^rifviTu* nT^fai Ti 1^ lAvrctfuyoi, lib. viii* p. 408. And 

tbftt 
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They continued long in religious reverence : some 
Irere more famous and more extensive than others ; 
to which many accidents concurred. The most noted, 
were the Orphic, the Bacchic, the Eleusinian,- 
the Samothracian, the Cabiric, and the Mi- 

THRIAC. 

Euripides makes Bacchus say, in his tragedy of 
that name*, that the Orgies were celebrated by all 
foreign nations, aiid that be came to introduce them 
lunongst the Greeks. And it is not improbable, but 
several barbarous nations might have learned them of 
the Egyptians long before they came into Greece. The 
Druids of Britain, who had, as well as the Brachmans 
of India^ divers of their religious rites from thencejf 
celebrated the Orgks of Bacchus, as we learn from 
Dionysius the African. And Strabo having quoted 
Artemidorus for a fabulous story, subjoins, " But what 
" he sa,y8 of Ceres and Proserpine is more credible, 
" namely, that there is an island near Britain, where 
"they perform the same rites to those two God- 
** desses as are used in Samothrace f-" But, of alji 
th^ Mysteries, those which bore that name, by w^y 
of eminence, the Eleusinian, celebrated at Athen^, 

in 

that nothing very hetcroclox was taught in the niysteries con- 
cerning a future state, I collect from the answer Origen makes to 
Celsus, who h^d preferred what was taught in the ftlysteries of 
Bacchus on that point* to what the Christian Religion revealed 
concerning it — <orep* fjiiv 5* ruf Bajep^jxaiK T£AiI«» ^iTi T»s «r» c:4?a»« 
Xay^j ffxi fb)]&i$ TOiSt^* — lib. iv. p- 167* 
• Act, IL 

x^ T^y Ko^9}i> U^9ironTr»i. Str^bonis Geogr. lib. iv. p. 137. lin. 3$. 
Edit. Casaub. The nature of these Samothracian rites i^ «*- 
plained afterwards. ... 

B 3 
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ih honour of Ceres, were by far the most renowned ; 
and, in course of time, eclipsed, and almost swallowed 
up the rest Their neighbours round about very early 
practised these Mysteries to the neglect of their own i 
in a little time all Greece and Asia Minor were 
initiated into them : and at length they spread over the 
whole Roman empire, and eyen- beypnd the limits of 
it " I insist not,*' says TuUy, ^* on those sacred 
** and august rites of Eleusis, where, from the re«r 
•* motest regions, men came to be initiated *." And 
we are told in Zosimus, that " these most holy rites 
•* were then so extensive, as to take in the whole 
^' race of mankind f." Aristides calls Eleusis, thecoma 
mm temple of the earth %. And Pausanias says, the 
rites performed there for the promotion of piety and 
virtue, as much excelled all other rites, as the Goda 
^excelled the Heroes §. 

How this happened, ttie pature aqd turn of the Peorr 
pie, who introduced these Mysteries^ will account for. 
Athens was a city the most devoted to Religion of any 
upon the fece of the earth. On this account their 
poet Sophocles calls it the sacred building of the 
Gods II, his figure of speech alluding to its febulousi 

*Oiiiitto Elexjsivam sanctam illam & augustam : vbi initiantur 
geutes orarum ultimae. Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. 42. Edit. Ox. 4*. 
T. ii. p. 432. 

'\ Tft ov9i^99lQ TO a¥^^ivM9 fjJf^ uywrmlti fu;r{ft«. lib. iv. 
X 'OrK V xoiiroy r» rif y^ rifur^ rnv 'EXtvaTtet ny^Tn, Ari^tidis 
Eleasinia, in initio. 

n^f, Phocica, 1. x. c. 31. p. 87^. In this elegant similitude 
he seems plainly to allude to tht secret of the mysteries ; which, as w^ 
shall see, consisted in an explanatiofi of the orif;in of hero-vsprskip^ 
' and the nature cf tie deity. 

I Electra^ act ii. sc. |. AdHNHlf TAN fBHOAMHTnH.-r 

foundation. 
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foundation. Nor was it a less compliment St. Paul 
intei^decj to pay the Athenians, when he said, ''Aiftfif 

And Jfosephus tells us, that they were universally 
esteemed tike most religious people of Greece f, Henc^ 
in these matters, Athens became the pattern and 
standard to the rest of the world. 

In discoursing, tlierefore, of tlie mysteries in 
general, we shall be forced to take our ideas of them 
chiefly from what we find practised in the Elemifiian. 
Nov need we fear to be mistaken ; the end of al| 
l^eing th^ same, and all having their common original 
fropi Egypt. 

To begin with the general purpose and design of 
their, Institution. This will be understood, by shewbg 
what they communicated promiscuously to all. 

To support the doctruie of a pbovidknce, which, 
they taiight, governed the world J, they inforced the 
belief of a future state of ^rewards and punish- 
ments §, by every sort of contrivance. But as this 
did not quite clear up the intricate ways of Provi- 
dence, they added the doctrine of a metempsychosis, 
or the belief of a prior state : as we learn from Cicero, 
and Porphyry || ; the latter of whom informs us, that it 
was taught in the Mysteries of the Persian Mithras. 

* Act. Apost. xvii. 22. 

f — ivavoiroiTei Tolr ''E>J\,iwf iveivltq ^yao'tn* Cont. Ap. lib. ij. t. II. 
edit. Oxon. folio, 1720. cap. 15. pag. 1373. lin. 12, 

I Plutarch, de Is.'& Osir. 

§ [INIysteriis] neque solum, &c. — Sed etiam cum spe biiiliors 
MORiENDi. TuU. de Legg. lib. ii. c. 14. Edit. Ox. 4*. t. Ill, 
p. 148. 

II Km) yaf ^oi]x» tiraylft^y Iri rut VfuTW, rh METEMYTXtlXUf 
iTrar jc^ IfA^aimp ioUaertt Iv roTq tS MiO^» (Avrn^Uhi, De Abst. lib. iv« 
§. 16. Edit. Cantabr. 1655. 8vo. 

B 4 This 
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This was an ingenious solution, invented by the 
Egyptian Lawgivers, to remove all doubts concerning 
the iiloral attributes of (xod*; and so, by adding a 
prior to a future atatCy to establish the firm belief 
of liis Providence. For the Lawgiver well knew 
how precarious that belief wasj m hile the moral attri- 
butes of God remained doubtful and uncertain. 

In cultivating the doctrine of a future life^ it 
was taught, that the Initlattd should be happier in 
that state than all other mortals : that while the souls 
of the profane, at their leaving tlie body, stuck fast 
in mire and filth, and remained in darkness, the souls 
of the Initiated winged their flight directly to the 
happy islands, and the habitations of the Godsf. 
This doctrine was as necessary for the support of the 
MysterieSy as the Mysteries were for the support of 
the doctrine. But now, lest it should be mistaken, 
that initiation alone, or any other means than a vir- 
tuous life, intitled men to this future happiness, the 
JMy^teries openly proclaimed it as their chief busi- 
ness, to restore the soul to its original purity. " It 
" was the end and design of initiationy" says Plato, 
** to restore the soul to that state, from whence it fell, 
" as from its native seat of perfection;};." They 

♦ So Tully. Ex quihus humahae vitse erroribus & aBrumnis 
sit, ut interdum veteres illi sive vates, sive in sacris Initiisque 
tradendis diviiue inentis iiiterpretes, qui nos ob aliqua scelera 
suscepta in vitd siiperiore, poenarum luendaruoi caussa, natos 
eisse dixerunt, aliquid vidisse videantur. Fragm. ex. lib. de 
Philosophia. 

t, Plato in Pha?done, p. 6g. C. p. 81. A. t. I. Edit. Henn 
Stephani.— Aristidrs Eleusinid, 1. 1. p. 454. Edit Canteri, 8vo. 
& apud Stobseuni, Serm. 1 19, &:c. Schol. Arist. iu Ranis. Diog. 
Laert. in viU Diog. Cynici. 

contrived 
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contrived that every thing should tend to shew the 
necessity of virtue; as appears from Epictetus:-— 
*^ Thus the Mysteries become useful ; thus we seizd 
** the true spirit of them ; when we begin to ap- 
** prehend that every thing therein was instituted by 
" the Ancients, for instruction and amendment of 
" life*." Porphyry gives us some of those moral 
precepts, which were inforced in tlie Afysteries, as 
to honour their parents^ to offer up fruits to the 
GodSy and to forbear cruelty toxvards ayiimals f . For 
the accomplishment of this purpose, it was required 
in the Aspirant to the Mysteries, that he should be 
of a clear and unblemished Character, and free evea 
from the suspicion of any notorious crime J. To 
come at the truth of his Character, he was severely 
interrogated by the Priest or Hierophant, impressing 
on him the same sense of obligation to conceal no- 
thing, as is now. done at the Roman Confessional §, 
Hence it wasj that when Nero, after the nmrder of 

his 

^uhuiuv, Apud Arricin. Dissert, lib. iii. cap. 21. My reason for 
tranblatifig iU ^uplota-iocv in this manner, was, because I imagined 
the author, in this obscure expression, alluded to the custom in th« 
Mysteries of calling those whe were initiated only in the lesser, 
Mvreit ; but those, in the greater, *Ewo«1ai. 

f TopiTq T»/xay, ©jy? na^voTt; uyouK^nv, ^au /xw aUgadai, De AbsL 
lib. iv. §. 22. Edit. Cant. 1655. 8vo. 

•Toy raq x^^%^^ '^*'*' ^"^X^^ — elyat. Libanius Dccl. xix. p. 495. D. 
Edit. Morelli, fol. i6*o6. 

§ As appears from the repartee which Plutarch records, ia 
his Laconic apophthegms of Lysander, Edit. Francof. 1509. t. IL 
p. 229. D. when he went to be initiated into the Samothraciaii 
mysteries ; 'jEy ^\ £»jxoOpaxii Xfsrvf ^et^o/xgy^ ouvta U^iv% iyJx»v<rt9 
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his mother, took a journey into Greece, and had 9 
mind to be present at the celebration of the Eleush 
man Mysteries, the conscience of his parricide de- 
terred him from attempting it *. On the same account, 
the good emperor M. Antoninus, when he would 
purge himself to the world of the death of Avidius 
Cassius, chose to, be initiated into the Eleminian 
MyJiieries t ; it being notorious, that none were ad- 
mitted into them, who laboured under the just sus- 
picion of any heinous immorality. And Philostr^tiif 
tells us, that ApoUonius was desirous of being initiate^. 
in these Mysteries ; but that the Hierophant refused 
fo admit him, because he esteemed the Aspirant to bfi 
no better than a Magician : for the Eleusinian stood 
(Open to none who did not approach the Gods witlj 
a pure and holy worship l^. This was, originally, an 
kidispensable condition of initiation^ observed in com-^ 
imm, by all the Mysteries ; and instituted by ^acchus^ 
ixr Osiris himself the first inventer of them ; who, a^ 
Diodorus tells us, initiated none but pious and vir- 
tuous naen^. Dming the celebration of the Mys- 

teries^ 

9V9d«May7ai— Why initiation into these Mysteries is called, euquiriqg 
of the oracle, will be seen afterwards. 

♦ Peregrinatione quidem Graecia, Eleusiuiis saeris, quorum 
initiatione impii k. scelerati voce prasconis submovereiitur^ 
xnteresse nonausus est. Sueton. Vita Neron. capt 34. § 12. Edit. 
Pitisci. 

t Jul. Capit. Vita Ant. Phil, and Dion Cass. 

t O ^K iB^ofuvlvii tfx iQ^Xtlo mct^ix^uf ra> Is^u, [Mt y»^ »¥ tiro7f fAVncrdtk 
De Vita Apollonii Tyanensis, l.iv. c. 18. Edit. Olearii, fol. , 

§ — KO^xhi^M H xj Ta tarep* ruq Ti^iiaf , *} iJ\cc^b9»i rut fjLvrnfieiP 
TdK iva-sSiCi rut »v^^uv^9 k^ ^txa»oy ^Uit a^xwi* Lib* iii* p. t^fiy 
St. ed. 
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teries, they were enjoined the greatest sanctity, and 
highest elevation of mind. " When you sacrifice or 
^ pray (says Epictetus in Arrian) go with a prepared 
'^ purity of mind, and with dispositions so previously 
^ ordered, as are required of you when you approach 
^ the aDcient rit^ and Mysteries'^,'' And Proclu^ 
fells us that the Mysteries and the Initiations drew 
the souls of men from a material, sensual, and 
merely human life, and joined them in communion 
with the Gods f. Nor ^was a less degree of purity 
required of the Initiated for their future conduct J,* 
They were obliged by solemn engagements to com- 
mence a new life of strictest piety and virtue ; into 
which they were entered by a severe course of pe*^ 
fiance, proper to purge the mind of its natural defile*^ 
ments. Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that '^ no (hi6 
^' could be initiated into the Mysteries of Mithras^ till 
^^ he had undergone all sorts of niortifying trials, an4 
^^ had approved himself holy and impassible §.'' Tba 
consideration of all this made TertuUian say, that^ 
in the Mysteries^ ^- Truth herself took on every 
^* shape, to oppose and combat Truth ||." And St. 
Austin, " That the devil hurried away deluded souls 

Dissert, lib. iii. cap. 21. 

^tjiif riq i|/v;^««. It; avpairln¥ ToTi ^gQtq, In Remp. Plat. lib. i. 

I Kat) rZt fJLVfnfibff i^Eo^tif iai6fji,i^» x^ r«$ <map vfAuv ec^ifni watitvanf^* 
Quidam apud Sopatrum, ia Div. Quaest. 

rSf xoAo^stfy va^ix6o}, t^ iirt^f » itbplh »7fM x^ oo'^or. I Or$it. COnt« 

Julian. 

» ' ■. , 

Jl Qmnia adversas verita^nij ie ipsa yeritate constructa sunit. 
^p«iL cap. 47, • 

" to 
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to their destruction, when he promised to purify 
them by those ceremonies, called ixiti ati6ns*." . 
The initiated^ under this discipline, and with thes^f 
promiseSi were esteemed the only happy amongst 
Bien. Aristophanes, who speaks the sense of the 
people, makes them exult and triumph after this 
manner: •* On us only does the sun dispense his 
^ blessings ; we only receive pleasure from his beams : 
we, who are initiated^ and perform towards citizens 
and strangers all acts of piety and justice f ."" And 
Sophocles, to the same purpose, "Life, only is 
•* to be had there : all other places are full of misery 
•* and eril J." *' Happy (says Euripides) is the man 
^ who hath been initiated into the greater Mysteries^ 
•* and leads a life of piety and religbn§." And 
fte kmger any one had been initiated^ the more hen 
Bourable wfis he deemed |j. It was . even scandalous 
not to be initiated: and however virtuous the person 
crtberwise appeared, he became suspicious to the 
people : As was the case of Socrates, and, in afters* 

• Diabolum — aninias deceptas illusasque praecipitasse — q^^uni 
foUiceretur pttrgationem animas per eas, quas TEAETA:^ appellan^^ 
De Trinitate, lib. iv, c. lo. 

0^Q^ Ti hiyoiJiiv 

Kou ri? ihurtti. ^ Chorus in Ranis, act. i. in fine. 

J - - - - Tor$ ^1 fAOVfuq ixu 

%i^v tr^* Toi^ o d^XAotai tuavT ixiTKUxei, 

El^uq, ffioluv ayir^vn, Bacch, 

K Km) jxh u^irtXviq iJt.vTn<i «T»ju,oTfp^ tS moihoti [xCra* Aristtcli^ 
hi Oral, ms^i wa^af^iyf^oQ^^ 

times. 
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times, of Demonax *. No wpader, then, if the su-? 
perior advantages of the Initiated j both here and 
hereafter, should make the Mysteries universaJIj 
aspired to. And, indeed, they soon grew as compre- 
faensive in the numbers they embraced, as in the 
regions and countries to which they extended : men, 
women, and children ran to be initiated. Thus Apii- 
leius f describes, the state of the Mysteries even ia 
his time : " Influunt turbae, sacris divinis initiatae, viri 
^ fosminaeque, omnis aetatis & omnis dignitatis/' Thtt 
pagans, we see, seemed to think initiation as nece^ 
eary, as the Christians did baptism. And the custom 
of initiating children appears from a passage of X&* 
^ence ;};, to have been general. 

** Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit; 
^ Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero nat^disdies, 
^ Ubi initiabunt/* 

Kay they had even the same superstition in ti» 
administration of it, which some Christians had of 
Baptism, to defer it till the approach of death ; so tbe 
honest farmer Trygaeus, in the Pax of Aristophanes : 

The occasion of this solicitude is told us by the 
scholiast on the Ranee of the same poet " The 
*^ Athenians believed, that he who was initiated, and 
*' instructed in the Mj/steries^ would obtain celestial 

• Loeiao. Vit. Dem. t. II. p. 374, ct seq. Edit. Rt'itzu, 4*. 
Jlmetel. 1743. 

t Met. lib. xi. pag. 959. Edit. Lugd. 1587, 8vo. 

I Pborm. act. i. sc. i. And Donatus, on the place, tells us, the 
^ame custom prevailed in the Samotbracian mysteries : " Teren- 
>* tiu« Apollodorufn fcqiiitur, apud queiii legitiu, in insula Saiiio- 
^ tbracum k ccrto tempore pucros initiari, more Atheniensium." 

' " honour 
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** honour after death: and therefore all ran to 
" be initiated*." Their fondness for it became so 
, great, that at such times as the publick Treasury was 
low, the Magistrates could have recourse to the Jilt/s^ 
terieSy as a fund to supply the exigencies of the 
State. " Aristogiton (says the commentator on Her- 
^* mogenes) in a great scarcity of publick money, 
** procured a law, that in Athens every one should 
** pay a certain sum for his initiation f." 

Every thing in these rites was mysteriously con- 
ducted, and under the most solemn obligations to 
secrecy %. Which how it , could agree to our repre* 
sentation of the Mysteries^ as an institution for the 
use of the people, we shall now endeavour to 
explain. 

They were hidden and kept secret for two reasons : 

I. Nothing excites our curiosity like that which 
tetires from our observation, and seems to forbid 

f 'A^ifoytirav ip avixifn ;i^/»arvPf y^iftt ^uioPf maf A^vttUtf 
fuff^i fAmtr^eti. Sjrianus. 

I Cum ignotis hominilms Orpheus aacronnn ceremoniai 
aperiret, nihil aliud ab his quos initiabat in primo vestibulo nisi 
jurisjurandi necessitateoi, & cum terribili quadam auctoritatf 
religionis, exegit, ne profanis auribift inventae ac composita; reli- 
gionis secreta prcnierentur. Fermicus in limine lib. vii. Astronom* 
-»Nota sunt hsc Graecse superstitionis Hierophantis, quibus 
inviolabili lege interdictum erat, ne hsc atqoe hujusmodi Mys- 
teria apud eos, qui his sacris minimi initiati essent, evulgarent» 
-— Nicetas in Gregorii Nazianzeni Orat. tU rk &y%a ^ra*, This 
obligation of the initiated to seciiecy was the reason that the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic ibr fhem, was a grass-hopper, which wad 
supposed to have no mouth. See HorajpoUo Hieroglyph, lib. ill 
cap. 55. Edit. Pauw, 1727, 4:10. 

our 
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^nt search. Of this opinion we find the learned 
Synesius, where he says, " The people will despis© 
what is jeasy and intelligible, and therefore they 
must always be provided with something wonderfiil 
and mysterious in Religion, to hit their taste, and 
stimulate their curiosity*." And again, " Th« 
ignorance of. the mysteries preserves their venera- 
tion : for which reason they are entrusted only to 
the cover of night f." "The veil or mist (»ay» 
/*' Clemens Alex.) through which things are only 
** permitted to be seen^ renders the truths contained 
*^ under it more venerable and majestick J/' On tbe^ 
principles the Mysteries were framed. They were 
kept secret, to excite curiosity : They were celebrated 
in the niglit, to impress veneration and religious lior- 
ror§: And they were performed with variety of shews 
and representations (of which more hereafter) to fix 
and perpetuate these 'impressions ||. Hitherto, then, 
the Mysteries are to be considered as invented^ uc* 

^ To it f»T^^ kolxyi^Mffelen o ivf*^' iurtu y»^ rt^clltim;. To thecaoit 
purpose^ Nicephorus Gregoras, HisL lib. v. p. 72. Edit, BasiL foL 
1562. T» ya^ roTq woia Vfo^it^a ko^o* ti «r;)qi, xj a;^i}|-iflt ^rpij-if tfg 

Libro de Pro video tia. 

|Af»^of<% n 9^ crtfAvoTi^av hiMva-i nrrjM ftX«^M»y. Strom. L. v« pag. 41^^ 
lin. 3. Edit. Sylburgh. 

5 Euripides, in the Bacchantes, a6t. ii. makes Bacchus say, that 
the orgies were celebrated in the night, because darkness h%% 
something solemn and august in it, and proper to fill the miitd 
with s^red horror. 

I] duo X; rx fAVfiqix h AAAHrOPIAlS A^eIai, w^lq sKT^T^vitf i^ 

§^ t^pvktU Demet. Phalereus de.^Elocutioae, § 110. 

t9 
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to deter, but to invile the curiosity of the people. 
But, 

II. They were kept secret from a necessity of 
teaching the Initiated some things, improper to be 
communicated to all. Tlie learned Varro in a frag- 
ment of his book Of Religions, preserved by St 
Augustin, tells us, that " There were many truths, 
*^ which it was inconvenient for the State to be gene- 
" rally known ; and many things, which, though false, 
^* it was expedient the People should believe ; and 
^ that therefore the Greeks shut up their mysteries 
^ in the silence of their sacred inclosures *.*' 

Now to reconcile this seeming contradiction, in 
iopposing the Mysteries to be instituted to invite the 
* People into them, and, at the same time, to keep 
them from the People's knowledge, we are to ob- 
serve, that in the Eleiismian rites there were two 
celebrations of the Mysteries, the greater and the 
liESS f. The end of the less must be referred to what 
we said of the Institutor's intention to invite the 
|)eople into them ; and of the greater, to his inten- 
tion of keeping some truths from the people s know- 
ledge. Nor is this said without sufficient Warrant: 
Antiquity is very express for this distinction. We 
fire told that the lesser Mysteries were only a kuid of 
preparatory purification for the Greater :{:, and might 

• M ulta esse vera, quae viilgo scire non sit utile ; multaque, qua, 
tametsi falsa sint, aliter existimare populum expediat. Et ideo 
prsBcos Teletas ac Mysteria taciturnit£^tt parictibusqu«i 
clausisse. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 31. 

ftvT?$ St/yal^oj. Iiiterp. Grffc. ad Plut. Aristophciiiis. 

Schol. ad Plut. secuad. Aristoplr. 

2 be 
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lie easily communicated to all*. That foiir years f 
*ifras the usual time of probation for those greatef* 
Mysteries ; in which (as Clemens Alexandrinus ex- 
pressly informs Us) the secrets were deposited J* 

However, as it is very certain, that both the 
greater and lesser Mysteries were inistituted for the 
benefit of the State, it follows, that the doctrines 
taught in both, were equally for the service of Society ; 
only with this difference ; some without inconvenience 
i&ight be taught promiscuously, others could not. 

On the whole, the secret in the lesser Mysteries 
tvas principally contained in some hidden rites and 
shews to be kept from the open view of the people, 
only to invite their curiosity : And the secret in the 
greater^ ^ome hidden doctrines to be kept from tiie 
people's knowledge, for the very contrary purpose. For 
the Shews common both to the greater and ksseP 
mysteries J were only designed to engage the attention^ 
and raise their devotion. 

But it may be worth while to enquire more particu- 
larly mto the HiDDEi^ DOCTRINES of the greatef 
Mysteries : for so religiously was the secret kept, that 
the thing seems still to lie involved in darkness. We 
shall, therefore, proceed cautiously; and try, from 
the obscure hints dropped up and down in Antiquity^ 

m 

f * Pandere res alta terra & cali^ne mersas.^ 



• 9^ 



t — Ciiin epoptas ante quinquennium instituunt, at opinionem 
fluspendio cognitionis aedificent. Tertul. adv. Valentinianos,' ia 
initio. 

mf»rt^a. Strom, y. pag. 414. C. Edit. Syiburgii« 

Vox. II. c iis&t. 
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First, 83 to the general nature of these hidden doc- 
trines^ it appears, they must needs be such, which, if 
promiscuously taught, would bring prejudice to the 
State ; Why else were they secreted ? and, at the same 
time, benefit, 4f communicated with caution and pru- 
dence ; Why else were they taught at all ? 

From their general nature, we come by degress to 
their particular. And first, 

!• To the certain knowledge of what they were not : 
which is one step to tlie knowledge of what 
they were. 

1 . They were not the common doctrines of a Pro* 
yjjlence and fiiture state; for ancient testimony is 
express, that these doctrines were taught promiscuously 
to all the initiated ; and were of the very essence of 
these Rites— These doctrines were not capable of 
being hid and secreted, because they were of universal 
credit amongst the civilized part of mankind. There 
was no need to hide them ; because the common 
knowledge of them was so far from being detiimental 
to Society, that, as we have shewn. Society could not 
even subsist without their being generally known and 
believed. 

2. These secret doctrines could not be the me- 
taphysical speculations of the Philosophers concern- 
ing the Deity y and the human sotU. i. Because 
this would be making the hidden doctrines of the schools 
of Philosophy, and of the mysteries of Religion, one 
and thQ same; which they could not be, because 
their ends were different : the end of pagan Philosophy 
being only Truth; the end of pagan Religion, only 
Utihty. These indeed were their professed ends. But 

14 Both 
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Both being ignorant of this important terity, That 
Truth and general Utility do coincide *,. tliey Both, in 
many cases, missed shamefully of jtheir end. The 
Philosopher, while he neglected wriAVy, falling into thp 
most absurd and fatal errors concerning the nature of 
,God and of tlie Soul f : And the Lawgiver, whil^ 
so little solicitous of truths encouraged a Polytheism 
very mischievous to Society. However, as we fthaU 
now see, he invented and successfully employed these 
.Mysteries to remedy the disorders arising from it-T 
2. Because revealing such metaphysical speculation^ 
to the members of civil Society, with what cautioQ 
soever, would be injurious to the State, and productive 
-of no good to ReUgion ; as will be seen, when we come, 
in the third book, to examine what those metaphysioftl 
speculations were. — 3. Because such speculations (as 
we shall then see) would overthrow every thing taught 
to ALL, m the MysterieSy concerning a Providence, 
and a future state: And yet we are told by the 
Ancients, that the doctrines of a Providence, and future 
state, were the foundation of the more secret ones, 
after which we are now enquiring. 

I have been the more particular in refuting this 
notion, that the secret doctiines of the Schooky 
and of the Mysteries^ might be the same ; because I 
find it to be an error, into wliich some, even of the most 
knowing of the Ancients, were apt to falL What 
misled them, was, 1. That the Schools and Mysteries 
both pretended to restore the soul to its original purity 
and perfection. We have seen how much the Mysteries 
pretended to it. As to the Philosophers, Porphyry, 
^speaking of Pythagoras, telle us, that " he professed 

• See B, III. Sect. 2. t Sec B^ III. iSect. 4. 

c 2 " philosophy, 
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*' philosophy^ ivhose end is to free and vindicate die 
^* soul from those chains and confinements, to which 
*' its abode with us hath made it subject*." 2. That 
the Schools and Mysteries had each their hidden 
doctrines, which went under the coounon name of 
AnoPPHTA ; and that, which had a common name^ 
was understood to have a common nature. 3. And 
chieflvy that the Philosopher and Lawgiver, being 
frequently in one and the same person, and, conse^ 
quently, the Institutimis of the Mysteries and the 
Schools established by tiie same hand, it appeared 
reasonable to think, that the «iropf i)T«, in both, were the 
same ; they not distinguishing the twofold character 
of the ancient Sage, which shall be explained here-* 
afterf. 

IL Having, from the discovery of the general end 
and purpose of these Secrets, seen what they 
could not be, we shall now be enabled to find 
what, in fact, they were. 

To beg^n with a passage of Clemens Alexandiinus. 
— " After these (namely, lustrations) are the lesser 
** MtfsterieSj in which is laid the foundation of the 
•* hidden doctrines^ and preparations for what is to 
•* come afterwards X*^ From a knowledge of the 
foundatimy we may be able to form an idea of the 

Vita Pythag. Edit Cantabr. 1655, 8vo. pag. aoi. 
t Sec B. III. Sect. a. 

^^CiHeh fjj v^a9x$famuv%i rSv (At>J^yiv9, Strom, v.^ pag. 434* *A>iiv 
ymf tj i mt^yt»9y «} {uvri^ T« «r^ yt^fji^siu Strom, i. pag* 20^ 
iio. 7. Edit Sylburgh. 

^, . superstructure. 
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superstructure. This foundation (as hath been shewn) 
was the belief of* a Providence, and future state ; . 
and, its consequence on practice, inducement to a 
virtuous life. But there was one insuperable obstacle 
to a life of purity and holiness, the vicious examples 
of their Gods. Ego homuncio hoc kok faceeem*? 
was the absolving Formula, whenever any one was 
resolved to give a loose to his appetites f • But the 
mischief went still farther; They not only thought 
themselves excused by the example, but even drawn, by 
a divine impulse of their Gods. When the young 
man in the Aulularia of Plautus apologises to Euclio 
for having debauched his Daughter, he says, 

^ DeusmihiiMPULSoafiiit, Ismeadillam illexit J.** 

^nd by a passage in his Amphitruo, where he makes 
Mercury joke upon the office of a Parasite in the 

* Terence, Euo. act. iii. sc. vi. — Euripides puts this argument 
into the mouth of several of his speakers, up and down his tra- 
gedies* Helen, in the fourth act of the Trojan Dames, sajs, 
'^ How could I resist a Goddess, whom Jupiter^imself obe3rs?'' 
Ion, in his play af that name, in the latter end of the first act, 
speaks to the same purpose: and in the fifth act of Hercules 
Furens, Theseus comforts his friend by the examples of the crimes 
pf the Gods. See likewise his Hippolytus, act ii. sc. ii. The 
learned and ingenious Mr. Seward» in his tract of the Conformity 
between Popery and Paganism, has taken notice of a difficult 
passage in this tragedy, which he has very ably explained, on the 
-system here delivered of the detection of Polytheism in the sacred 
Mj/itmes, 

«r«f frip2 ttvTtit Aoyv;, x; tra^%i» ^ein^ov, n Kctlaf^onTp rut diAfy, uq l» 
«DvXXn KcutM^tup^pia. xvXivl^/xfytfir* n rSv ala'x^TVv rs x^ vec^vofjuJlciruM 
«i^ye( awix^rm^ ^laMT o^m' »vnrau «r^o0-xiif*cr»« Dion. Halicar. apud 

£ii»eb. Praep. Evang. lib. ii. cap. 8. 
I Act. 4- Sc. 10. 

c 3 descci^tm 
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(description he gives of his own obsequiousness to his- 
father Jupiter, we see it was grown up into an avowed 
Principle : 

" Amanti [patri] supparasitor, hortor, asto, admoneo, 

" gaudeo. 
" Siquid patri volup' est, voluptas ea mihi multo 

" maxima est, 
" Amat, sapit: recte facit, animo quando obse- 

" quitur suo*/' 

He then addresses himself to the audience, and tells 
them gravely, that men, in like manner, after the ex- 
ample of Jupiter, should indulge their passions, where 
they can do it decently. 

" Quod omnes homines facere oportet, dum id 
" modo fiat bono." . 

And the licentious rites, in the open worship of their 
Gods, gave still greater encouragement to these con- 
clusions. Plato, in his book Of LevwSy forbids drink- 
ing to excess ; unless, says he, during the "feasts of 
Bacchus, and in honour of that God f. And Aristotle, 
in his Politics^ having blamed all lewd and obscene 
images and pictures, .excepts those of the Gods, which 
Helicon had sanctified. When St, Austin J had quotecf 
the Ego homuncio hoc non facerem^ to shew his adver- 
saries what mischief these stories did to the morals of 
the people.; he makes the defenders of Paganism 
reply, that it was true ; but then (say they) these things 
'were only taught in the Fables lof the poets, which, an 
attention to the mysteries would rectify : " At enim 

• ■ I . . . • » » • 

» 

• Act, iii. Sc. iv. .+ Lib. vi. 

X Civ. Dei, L. II. Cap. 7. in fine, et 8. in initio. 

* " non 
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'f non traduntiir ista sacris decrrum, sed Fabulis 
•^ poetarum *• " 

For the Mysteries professed to exact nothing dif? 
ficiilt, of the initiated f , which they would not assist 
him to perform. It was necessary, then, to remedy 
this evil ; which they did, by striking at the root of it. 
So that, such of the Initiated as were judged capable, 
were made acquainted with the whole delusion. The 
MYSTAGOGUE taugl)t them, that Jupiter, Mercury, 
Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and the whole rabble of licen- 
tious Deities, were only dead mortals; subject, in 
life, to the same passions and infirmities with themselves ; 
but having been, on other accounts, Benefactors to 
mankind, grateful Posterity had deified them; and, 
with their virtues, had indiscreetly canonized their vices. 
The fabulous Gods being thus routed, the supreme 
cause of all things naturally took their place. Him 
they were taught to consider as the Creator of the 
Universe, who pervaded all things by his virtue, and 
governed all by his power. But here it nnist be ob- 
served, that the discovery of this supreme Cause they 
rnade to be consistent with the notion of local tutelary 
Deities, Beings superior to men, and inferior to God, 
and by him set over the several parts of his creation. 
This was an opinion universally holden by learned 
Antiquity, and never brought into question by any Theist 

* This the Father could not deny ; but observes, however, that 
in the then corrupt state oi the Mysteries the remedy was become 
part of the disease: ** Nolo dicere illa mystica quam ista thea* 
♦• trica esse turpiora." 

+ *A^X' i<TOfiM\ ha TW TiXfTjif w^oi vrZ^av a^ifit sroifMre^l^ Sopat* 
in Div. Qu£St. Ka^civi^ a^A« iA.vr'n^w vfoliTna^sU tJ o-iwirj, rSw 
i?Jim ctf4,a(lniAaruif Xotvrov Toy IfAxvlS fiUt Exctdat^ov, ic^» m^^ r^y $!»«» 

Sopat. ibidieni. 
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What the ^W/pxl* overthrew io their reformed theology^ 
uras the vulgar Polytheism, the worship of dead men. 
From this time, the initiated had the title of EQOJITHZ^ 
by which wais meant om that sees things as they are^ 
fmd without disguise \ whereas, before, he was called 
MTZTHS, which has a contrary signification. 

But, besides the prevention of vice, their bringing 
the Initiated acquainted with the national Gods had 
. fpiother important use, which was to excite them 
to HEROIC VIRTUE, by showing them what honours 
the benefactors of nations had acquired, by the free 
exercise of it And this (as wiU be shewn hereafter) : 
was the chief reason why Princes, Statesmen, and 
Xieaders of colonies and armies, all aspired to be. 
partakers of the greater Mysteries* 

Thus we 3ee, hpw what was taught and required . 
fo the lesser Mysteries^ became the foundation of 
instruction in the greater ; the obligation to a good 
life there^ made it necessary to remove the errors of • 
vulgar polytheism herei and the doctrine of a PnK 
vidence taught previously in those^ facilitated the re- 
ception of tiie $ole cau^e of all things, when finally 
revealed in these. 

Such were the truths which Varro, as quoted 
ftbove, tells us it wa^ inexpedient for the People to 
Iniipw ; for ind.etBd he supposed, the error of vulgar 
Polytheism to be so inveterate, that it was not to be 
texpelled witliout throwing Society into convulsions^ 
But Plato spoke out ; he owned it to be " di^cult 
^' to find the Father and Creator of the universe : and, 
^^ when found, in^possible to discover him to all the 
^' world ♦." 

iff mfk^ Hit^p hiy^^h Ib Tump* 
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Besides, there was another reason why the Instil 
tutors of the Mysteries^ who were LawgivebSi 
should be for secreting this truth. They themselves 
had the chief hand in the rise of vulgar Polytheism *« 
They contrived it for the sake of the State ; and to 
keep the people in awe, under a greater veneration 
for their laws. This Polytiieism, the poets had de- 
praved, by inventing or recording vicious stories of 
tlie Gods and Heroes, which the Lawgivers were willing 
should be stifled f . And they were only such stories, 
that, in their opinion, (as may be seen in Plato) made 
Polytheism hurtful to the State. 

Scsevola, that most learned Pontifex, as St. Austin 
calls him, gives this very account of the matter, where 
be says. There were^ three Systems concerning the 
Gods, the Poetic^ the Philosophic^ and the Civil: the 
first, he says, was nugatory y and therefore hurtful to 
the virtue of the State: the second incongruous to 
public establishments, by creating disorder and con** 
^sion in the speculative opinions of the People ; such 

* See the second Section of this Book. 

t Plato has a remarkable passage to this purpose. Speaking 
in the beginning of bis twelfth book Of Laws, concerning theft, 
fuid fraud, and rapine, he takes notice of the popular stories told of ' 
Mercury, as if he delighted in such things, and patronized those 
who did ; the philosopher says they are not true ; and cautioni 
men from being led away by such pretended examples. However; 
to maHe all sure, be takes up the. method of the mysteriesj and 
ISLdds, that if, indeed, Mercury did, or encouraged such things, ho 
was neither a God, nor of celestial original. — xXtini ftw xP^i^Mrttu 

£AA(tf( v9ro Twuf fd.v^o>Jayb^9, vXi}ftjM|XMy ^ifi ra roiavrst, i^ctvalifLn^ 
ft^tKtTTu&iaBu, i^ kKbttIuv q ffiCc(6iAi^y o»fVO« lAfi^h alcx/§;^» vomtf a>Ji 
fivt^ a^Toi $io2 ^^u<nr art yap oXuOic, ir tlxli' «AX' Qm ^ff roiSro 

mr9tfmifiiApf^9 in ho$ St§s «r(»<V ir^ vik ^m* 
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as the teaching them, promiscuously, that the Popular 
Gods were dead men deified. The directors of the 
third System therefore prevented the mischiefs of the 
Jirst by such a partial communication of the second 
System, as was necessary for that purpose *. 

Thai this account of the Secret, in the greater 
Mysteries^ is no precarious hypothesis, standing on 
mere conjecture, I shall now endeavour to shew. 

First, from the clear evidence of Antiquity, which 
expressly informs us of these two particulars ; That 
the ERROHS OF poLYTHEiR^r wcre detected, and the 
DOCTRINE OF THE UNITY w^s taught and explained 
in the Mysteries. But liere it is to be observed, that 
'when the Ancients speak of Mysteries indefinitely, 
they generally mean the greater. 

It hath been shewn, that the Grecian and Asiatia 
Mysteries came originally from Egypt. Now of the 
Egyptian, St. Austin giveth us this remarkable ac- 
count. — " Of the s^me nature, too, are those things 
*' w hicli Alexander pf Macedon wrote ta his mother, 
" as revealed unto him by one Leo "j*, chief Hiero- 

^^ phant 

* Relatnm est in literis, doctissimnm Pontificem Scaevolam 
disputasse tria genera tradita Deorum ; unum a po^tis, alterum a 
pbilosopbis, tertium a principibus civitatis. Primum genus iiuga* 
torium dicit esse — Secundum non congruere civitatibus, quod 
habeant aliqua— quae obsint populis nosse — Quse sunt autem ilia 
quas prolata in multitudinem nocent? " Hsec, inquit; non esse 
^ deos Herculem, iEsculapium, Caslorem, Pollucem: proditu^ 
^ enim a doctis, quod homines fuerint, & humana conditione de- 
** fecerint/*— Augustin. De Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. in initio. 

f It is not unlikely but tbis might be a name of office. For* 
pliy^t iA bis fourth book Of Abstinence, § 16. Edit. Cantabr. 
16551 8vo, infinrms us, that the priests of the Mj/steries of Mi* 
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pliant of the Egyptian Mysteries: whereby it ap- 
peared, that not only such as Picus, and Faunus, 
and iEneas, and Romulus, nay Hercules, and iEs- 
" culapius, and Bacchus the son of Semele, and Cas- 
^* tor, and Pollux, and all others of the same rank, 
*' had been advanced, from the condition of mortal 
" Men, into Gods; but that even those Deities of the 
^* higher order, the Dii majorum gentium^ those whom 
" Cicero, without naming, seems to hint at, in his. 
TtcsculaiiSy such as Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Vesta, and many others (whom Varro 
endeavours to allegorize into the elements or parts 
of the world) were, in truth, only deceased mortals. 
" But the Priest being under great fears and appre- 
hensions, Mobile he was telling this, as conscious that 
he was betraying the secret of the mysteries, 
begged of Alexander, when he found that he intend- 
" ed to communicate it t© his mother *, that he would 

" enjoin 

^hras were called Lions; the priestesses Lionesses; and the inferior ' 
ministers, Ravens, Tw? fih avrm opyiuv f^Cret^i Aiopla^ ti«\sT»' ra4 

il yvpotTKxq' AtecUccq. to^? ^e virtiptravloc^, Kopecx-uH for there was a 
great conformity, in the practices and ceremonies of the several 
Mysteries, throughout the whole pagan world. And this conjecture 
is supported hy a passage in Eunapius, which seems to say, that it 
was unlawful to reveal the name of the Hierophant. tS Kk 

*Iffo^a/7i9» xoT liuhov Toy yj^ovot orK ^S** T&VQiJieu n /xoi ^f/xt; Xtyeiy-— •. 
in Maximo, p. 74. F.dit. Comelini, 8vo, 1616.— It looks as if the 
corruptions and debaucheries of some of the Mysteries, in later 
^meSy had made this further provision for secrecy. 

*^ I suppose this communication to his Mother, might he with 9 
purpose to let hc^r understand, that be was no longer the dupe of 
|ier fine story of Jupiter's invasion, and the intrigue of his divine 
CHriginal. For Eratosthenes, according to Plutarch, Edit. Francof. 
, |bl. 1599. T. I. p. 665, £. says, that Olympias, when she brought 
Alexander OB hit way to the anny^ in his first military expedition, 
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• 

^ enjoin her to bum the letter^ as soon as she had read 

'' it*.'* 

To understand the concluding part, vre are to knoir, 

that Cyprian (who has also preserved this curious 

anecdote) tells us, it was the dread of Alexanders 

power which extorted the secret firom the hiero* 

phant f. 

But 

acquainted bimy in private, with this secret of his birth: and ex.* 
]M>rted him to behave himself as became the son of Jupiter Hamy 
mon. This, I suppose, Alexander might boast of to the Priest, 
and 80 the murder came out. 

• In eo genere sunt etiam ilia — quse Alexander Macedo scribit 
ad matrem, sibi a magno antistite sacforum ^gyptiorum qoodam 
lEONE patefacta: ubi non Picus & Faunus, & ^neas 6c Ronmlus, 
vel etiam Hercules & ^Esculapius, 6c Liber Semele natus, 6c Tyi^ 
daridae fratres, 6c si quos alios ex mortalibus pro diis habent; sed 
ipsi etiam majorum gentium dii, quos Cicero in Tusculanis, tacitis 
Bominibtis, videtur attingere, Jupiter, Juno, Satumus, NeptuanSy 
Vulcanus, Vesta, 6c alii plurimi, quos Varro conatur ad mundi 
partes sive elementa transferre, homines faisse produntur. Timeni 
tnim & ille quasi revelata mysteria, petens admonet Alexandruniy 
Ut cum ea matri conscripta insinuaverit, flammis jubeat concre- 
jnari. De CWiU Dei, lib. viii. cap. 5. 

f — metn suss potestatis proditum sibi de diis hominibus a sap 
cerdote secretum, De Idol. Ven. circa initium. But this is a 
mistake, at least it is expressed inaccurately. What was extorted 
by the dread of Alexander s power, was not the secret (which the 
initiated had a right to) but the Priest's consent that he should 
communicate the secret to another, which was contrary to the laws 
of the Masteries, Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, Edit. Fran* 
cof. fol. 1 599,]p. 680. E. appears to refer to this very Episde of Alex- 
ander to his Mother, where he says, — 'axj|(»»^^? h iflrirvX^ v^ 

f^a-u C7^^f fMPfi9 fxi»vt)y. '' Alexander in the Epistle says that thera 
were certain Oracular Mysteries imparted to him, which on his 
return he would communicate to her under the same seal of se* 
f^ecy." For at this time the Mysteries foretold the future, as wdl 
as xfive^ed the past» 
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But Tally brings the matter home to the Eleusi-* 
*^IAN Mysteries themselves. " What (says he) is not 
'* almost all Heaven, not to carry on this detail any 
** further,' filled with the Human race ? But if I should 
** search and examine Antiquity, and. from those 
*' things which the Grecian writers have delivered, go 
*' to the bottom of this affair, it would be found, that 
** even those very Gods themselves who are deemed 
•* the Dii mqjorurn gentium^ had their original here 
** below; and ascended from hence into Heaven. 
•* Enquire, to whom those Sepulchres belong, which 
** are so commonly shewn in Greece *. Remember^ 
** for you arc initiated, what you have been 

•* TAUGHT IN THE MYSTEEIES; YOU WILL THEN 
•* AT LJINGTH UNDERSTAND HOW FAB THIS MAT* 

** TEB MAY BE CARRIED f /* Indeed, he carries it 
further himself; for he tells us, in another place, tliat 
, not only the Eleusirdan Mysteries^ but the Samothra- 
dan likewise^ and the Lemnian, taught the error of 
Polytheism, agreeably to this system ; which supposes 
all tiie Mysteries derived from the same 'original, and 
instituted for the same ends. " What thmk you (says 
he) of those who assert, that valiant, or famous, or 
powerful men have obtained divine honours afler 
^ death; and that these are the very Gods^ now be- 

^ Alluding to that of Jupiter in Crete. 

t Quid ? totum prope c(£lum» ue plures persequar, nonne hu^ 
maaa genere completum est? Si vero scrutari Vetera, & ex his ea, 
jqiue scriptores Grcecut prodiderunt, eruere coner; ipsi iili, ma* 
Jorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobig profecti in coelum 
reperiuntur. Qusere, quorum demonstrantur sepulchra in Grctcia: 

JIEllIiriSCERE, QUONIAM XS INITIATUS QUi£ TRADAKTUH 
Jf TSTERIIS ; TUM OENIQUEQUAM HOC LATE PATE AT, INTELLIGES. 

Tu»c. Disp. lib. i. cap. X2, 13. Edit. Ox. 4to. T, II. p. 243.— Se« 
mte p» at the end of this Book. 

" coaae 
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" come the object of our worship, our prayers, and 
" adoration? Euhemerus tells us, when these Gods 
" died, and where they lie buried. I forbear to speak 
" of the sacred and august rites of Ehzusia. — Ipassby 
" Satnothrace, and the Mysteries of Lemnos, whose 
" hidden rites are celebrated in darkness^ and amidst 
" the thick shades of groves and forests * J' 

Julius Fermicus speaks much to the same purpose, 
and even more directly, " Adhuc supersunt aliae sur- 
^* perstitiones, quarum secreta pandenda sunt Liberi & 
" Liberae, qua3 omnia sacris sensibus vestris specialiter 
^^ intimanda sunt, ut in istis profanis religionibus sciatis 

" MORTES ESSE HOMINUM CONSECRATAS. ZtibCT 

" itaque, Jovis fuit filius, regis scil. Cretici," &c. f * 
What hath been here said, will let us into the mean- 
ing of Plutarch's hint, in the following words of bis 
tmct Concerning the ceasing of oracles. " As to the 
" Mysteries^ m whose representations the true na- 
^' TURE OF DEMONS is clcarly and accurately held 
" forth, a sacred silence, to use an expression of He- 
" rodotus, is to be observed J." All this well illus- 

* Quid, qui aut fortes, aut claros aut potentes viros tradunt, 'post 
mortem ad Deos venisse, eosqueesse ipsos, quos nos colere, precari, 
venerarique soleamus-^Ab Euhemero Sf mortes Sf sepulturce demon* 
strantur dm>rum—Ovaxtio Eleusinam sane tarn illam & augustam — 
Praetereo Samothraciam^ eaque, quae 

Lemni noctarno aditu occulta coluntur 
Silvestribus saDpibas densa. 

De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 4-2. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. II. p. 432, 33.— —• 
See uote £, at the end of this Book. 

t De errore profan. relig. cap. vi. Edit. Oxon. 1662, i6mo^ 
pag-9- 

?. 743, liot 3. Steph. edit. 

tratea 
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totes a passage in Lucians Council of the Godsi 
vhea, after Momus had ridiculed the monstroui 
Deities of Egypt, Jupiter replies, " It is true, tliese are 
^ abominable things, which you mention of the Egyp- 
** tian Worship. But then, consider, Momus, that 
'* much of it is enigmatical; and so, consequently^ 
*' a very unfit subject for the bufFoonry of the Pro- 
** phane and Uninitiated." To which, tlie other 
Mfiwers with much spirit, " Yes, indeed, we have 
- great occasion for the hystkries, to know that 
^ Gods are Gods, and monsters, monsters*.'* 

Thus far in detection of the vulgar Polytlieism.— 7 
With regard to the other part of the secret, the 
kctrine of the unity, Clemens Alexandrinus informs 
us, that the Egyptian Mystago^jies taught it amongst 
toitir greater secrets. " The Egyptians (says he) did 
** not use to reveal their Mysteries indiscriminately to 
** all, nor expose their truths concerning their Gods to 
^ the Propbane, but to those only wlio were to succeed 
'' to the administration of the State : and to such of tl)e 
** Priests as were most approved, by their education^ 
*^ learning, and quality f-" 

But, to come to the Grecian Mysteries. Chry- 
rippus, as quoted by the author of tlie EtyvwL magnum^ 
«peaks to this purpose. " And Chrysippus says, that 

* A\(ryfiot, u^ itikn^uq rouura, (pviq ru «rc^* tup AlyvvlitJf' tfoa^ ^ 
^9f S MufAtj TO, wuKKou avTuv alvtyfAoloi Iri x^ v woivu y^in tictletyihat 
«/*^To» oyla- *MnM. n«»v ye» MfiTHPinN, S Ziv, ht ^jto>, 
0i lihpflu Btiq fxh Ttf^ $itf$* KvyoKtfaXaq ^l Tov( xi/yoxi^ftXv^. Edit* 

Bcitzii, T. III. p. 534. 

ilmfMlciTOiq uwp t5? Tfjo^^f, xj riiq ^aMaq xj t5 yipu^, Str001« 

lib. v,p. 566. edit. Lut. [p. 413. 1. 16. edit. Sylbarg.] 

« tb# 
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^^ the secret doctrines concemmg divine matters^ Bxt 
'^ rightly called TEA£TAi, £^ that these are the last 
** things the initiated shoulc^e informed of : The soul 
^^ having gained an able support ; and, being possessed 
" of her desires *, can keep silent-before the Uninitiated 
" and Prophane f-" To the same purpose, Clemens s 
** The doctrines delivered in the greater Mysteries^ 
** are concerning the universe. Hereidl instruction 
'^ ends. Things are seen as they are ; and Nature, 
^' and the things of Nature, are given to be compre- 
" hendedi." 

Strabo having said ^ that Nature Rotated to men 
the institution of the Mysteries^ as well as the other 
rites of Religion, gives tliis remarkable reason for his 
Bssertion, '^ that the secret celebration of the Mys- 
" teries preserves the majesty due to the Divinity, and, 
'^ at the same time, imitates its nature, which hides 
'^ itself from our senses ||/' A plain intimation of whsct 
' kind the secret was. But had there been any ambi- 
guity, he presently removes it, where, speaking of the 

^ i.e. mistress of herself. 

iyn^ti^ ytna^at airm. Etymol. Aoctor, in TSABTB* 

tmrbvcif ^ «} wi(»Mf5 tv n f»n9 «} rii mfmypmrtu Strom* v. 
|». 424. C. Edit Sylburgb. 

§ i fwns Srnff vvoya^i. lib. z. p. 467. Edit Paris. l6tlo, fid* 

^lavt ovtS Mf ivy«r«y itfunr riv at#^«0tf. Ibid. Here Strabo takes 
IB all that is said, both of the Gadt, and of matwre, in the two 
preceding passages from Chrysippus and Clemens ; and shews ttiuat 
by naiure is not meant the comiriod bat theological aatture. 

di£fereiA 
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(brates a passage in Lucians Council of the Gods\ 
when, after Momus had ridiculed tlie monstroui 
Deities of Egypt, Jupiter replies, " It is true, these are 
** abominable things, which you mention of the Egyp- 
** tian Worship. But then, consider, Momus, that 
** much of it is €mg?natjcal; and so, consequently, 
'* a very unfit subject for the bufFoonry of the Pro- 
** phane and Uninitiated." To which, tlie other 
fiQswers with much spirit, " Yes, indeed, we have 
'V great occasion for the hystkries, to know that 
** Gods are Gods, and monsters, monsters*." 

• Thus far in detection of the vulgar Polytlieism.— 7 
With regard to the other part of the secret, the 
doctrine of the unity, Clemens Alexandrinus informs 
us, that the Egyptian Mystago^jies taught it amongst 
their greater secrets. " The Egyptians (says he} did 
** not use to reveal their Mysteries indiscriminately to 
^ all, nor expose their truths concerning their Gods to 
^ the Prophane, but to tliose only wlio were to succeed 
** to the administ^tion of the State : and to such of tl>e 
** Priests as were most approved, by their education, 
** learning, and quality f-" 

But, to come to the Grecian Mysteries. Chry- 
aippus, as quoted by the author of the EtyvwL magnum^ 
speaks to tliis purpose. " And Chrysippus says, that 

* A»^v^« u% aXijOw? tcLvrcL (pvi^ Ta «ri^* tup AiyvvlitJf' tfixaq ^ 
3», i MufAt, TO. vrbXPiOk avTuv alviyf^aloi l^t x^ v woivu y^in tictletyihat 
ifAvnr^f o»V MnM. Uoipv yey MfiTHPinN, S Ziv, hT ^jto>, 
ifi tl^imt ^iiii fA<y t^$ $&»$* xvyoxtfaT^ag ^s rovi xfyoxi^a^v^. Edit* 
Rcitzii, T. III. p.534- 

mil i^iiv jS»^iXoK rfi¥ ruv ^ilwv fif^»jcr»» l^s^s^o*, a\^* 5 yt,ov(n^ y% toTj 
Jb*»f*iwI«TOK obirp t5? rpo^^f, xj Tnq «y«t^»a? xj t5 ytMuq, Strooi* 

Jib. Y,p. 566. edit. Lut. [p. 413. 1. 16. edit Sylburg.] 

" tb# 
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"Sooner up to the knowledi^e of Uie first cause, than . 
the most venerable ot* the Mystei^ieSy such as tlie 
Eleimmau and Samoilnaciaih A clear implication^ 
that to lead mm thither was their special business. 

But this seems to have been so well known to the^ 
learned in the time of Euskbius, t:iat wh&ve this writer 
takes occasion to observe, that the Hebrews were the 
only pe<jple whose object, in their public and neUional 
x^'or.y/iip, was tlie God of the univkrse, he suits his 
whole expression, by one continued metaphor, to tire 
usages of tlie Mjj.stcrks. " For the Hebrew people 
" alone (says he) was reserved the honour of being 
^' INITIATED into the knowledge of God the Creator 
" of all things, and of being instructed in the practice of 
*^ true piety towards him *." Where, EnoilTEIA, 
which signifies the inspection of the secret 0EX2PIA, 
the contemplation of it; and AHMIOTProS, the Creator^ 
the subject of it, are all words appropriated to the 
secret of the greater Mysteries. 

JosEPHus is still more express. He tells AppioD, 
that that high and sublime know ledge, which the Gen- 
tiles with difficulty attained unto, in the rare and 
temporary celebration of their Afystoies, was habi- 
tually taught to the Jews, at all times. And what wa^ 
this sublime knowledge, but the doctrbe of the unity ? 
*' Can any Government (says he) be more holy than 
". this ? or any Religion better adapted to the naturi^ 
" of the Deity? Wher^, in any place but in this, ate 
" the M'hole People, by tlie special diligence of the 
^' Priests, to whom the care of public instruction is 

* ia6vu ^l ra 'ES^obieov yim rh BnOliTEIAN apMiTo-^cct rih 
©Ei2PIAI TH ruv oXuit «ra»>?l5 jc;' AHMIOTPFOS Qb5, i<J t^^ f^. 
•tuToir cc?iViQtq fva-iSiia^. Praep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 9. See note £FJ 
allhc end of this- Book. 

** committ^^ 
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committed, accurately taught the principles of true 
piety ? So that the b||^y-politic seems, as it were, one 
great Assembly^ constantly kept together, for the 
celebration of some sacred Mysteries. For those 
things which the Gentiles keep up for a few days 
only, that is, during those solemnities they call 
Mysteries and initiations, we, with vast delight^ 
and a pletiitude of knowledge, which admits of no 
error, fully enjoy, and perpetually contemplate 
'*^ through the whole course of our lives. If you ask 
(continues he) the nature of those things, which in 
our sacred rites are enjoined and forbidden; I 
answer, they are simple, and easily understood. The 
** first instruction relates to the deitYj and teaches, 
" that God contains all tiiiNCS, and is a Being 
** every way peffect and happy : that he is self-existent, 
aiid the sole Cause of all existence: the becrin- 
niiig, the middle, arid the end of all things* '" &c. 
Nothing can be more explicit than the testimony of 
this learned Jew. He not only alludes to the greater 
Mi/sterieSy by the direct terms of tcAct?? arid jtxur>?f »«, 
but uses several expressions relative to what the gen- 
tile Mystagogues taught therein; such as aaao^uX^i 
^\)XdiT%y i iiyxvloci^ referring to the tidfitness of th6 

i^fjiA^so'a^ <iraev7ci fAv tS tc^^dtff ko^tcKsvoco'iJiivii t^^hq rnv iMQtioNf^ 
*th9^ Tni ohiii fro\i[ii»i olK090ftmiASD7)^ ', u yocf oXiyuf iifji,ecuv UQiBfji^p 

^MVffUf ; iflrXoti* Ti J^ yvu^ifAct' m^uryi ^* " r,y'sTTaf vxifli 0«S, 
9^y»0'di, • Gr^c <%** f^ v^ylet ^ocpitTnn X; fjiUKcc^t^^ uvroq XavrU x^ 
^rft^tf arrt^^x^K, •tq^ '^ ii.iva<f s^ ri>J^ matrwv, Cont. Ap. lib. ii. 
cap. 22. pag. 1379, lin.jo. 
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doctrine of the unity for general instruction : such as 
fjLtrd oroXXrfj nVovtlf , in contradiction to what they taught 
of the labours, pain, and difficulties to be encountered 
by those who aspired to the knowledge of the first 
cause ; such as aVxa? 9^ yydpifAoi^ in contradiction to 
what they taught of the great intricacy and obscurity of 
the question; and such, again, as Sto^ f^n ri 
vAuloc, the characteristic of the AHMIOTPros of the 
JHj/ste7ies. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the AIIOPPHTA, in the 
greater mysterks^ were the detection of the origine of 
vulgar Polytheism * ; and the discovery of the doctrine 
of the Unity\. 

But now I have gone thus far, I will venture one 
step further; and undertake to give the very history 
repeated, and the very hymn sung, on these occasions, 
to the initiated. In the Jirst of which was delivered 
the true ori^ne and progress of vulgar polytheism ; 
and in the other, the doctrine of the unity. 

For I am much mistaken, if that celebrated fragment 
of Sanchoniatho, the Phoenician, translated by 
Philo-Byblius, audi preserved by Eusebius, containing 
a genealogical account of the first ages, be iiot that 
very history; as it was wont to be read to the 
initiatedy in the celebration of the Egyptian and 
Phcsnician Mysteries. The purpose of it being to 
inform us, that their popular Gods (whose chronicle fe 
there given according to their generations) were only 
^dead men deified. 

* See note [G] at the end of this Book. 

f See this account supported, and the objections to it cImH^ 
confuted, in a M^ell reasoned traet lately printed, intitled, A Di»» 
sertation on the ancient Pajtan Mysteriett 

And 
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And as this curious and authentic record (for such 
we shall find it was) not only serves to illustrjite the 
subject we are now upon, but will be of use to support 
what is said hereafter of the rise, progress, and order 
of the several species of ^ancient idolatry, it may not 
be improper to give a short extract of it in this place, 

I. He tells us then, that, " of the two first mortals, 
Protogonus and JEnon, (the latter of whom was the 
author of seeking and procuring food from forest-trees) 
were begotten Genos and Genea. These, in the time 
of great droughts, stretched their hands upwards to the 
SUN, whom they regarded as a God, and sole jruler of 
the heavens. From these, after two or three gene- 
rations, came Upsouranios and his brother Ousous. 
One of them invented the art of building cottages of 
reeds and rushes ; the other the art of making garments 
of the skins of wild beasts. In their time, violent 
tempests of wind and rain having rubbed the large 
bi'ajiches of the forest-trees against one another, they 
took fire, and burnt up tlie woods. Of the bare trunks 
of trees, they first made vessels to pass the waters ; they 
consecrated two pillars to fiue and wjnd, and then 
offered bloody sacrifices to them as to Gods*,** And 

W^o$ Toy SXtov, rhro¥ ya^, ^^», ^«J» Iw/xi^oy /«4»o» tf^«>5 xv^wi* — • 
Jlri fioo't Toy 'f^a^anop olxyjaak Ti^ofy KaT^vQc^ t$ i^tfona-ai aT^ 
ntt}iei^u», xj ^fvuv, K^ mairv^vv' rQtffhdaM i) nr^t; rov a^t^faf 
Ovauop' 0$ o-itsfniP r^ ci{Ji.a\i w^ur^ Ik ^f^/<i«T«i> Sp to'^vat O'vXX*- 
CtTp di)Pta;y cSpi, payiatiuf Si yipofxhuv 9f*Si^* '^ wptVfAxrafp vtt^ocl^iQiklg^ 
ra f» rS Ti^f^ Si»Sp» tjv^ cipei^»hy t^ riv avrodi Smv xaU^X/|at» 
fetSpn SI T^QofAtpof roy Ovcuhv lej a.irhitXAhva'aylo^ vrpwroy r%XfAnarm% 
il( Bd?^»ffsrctp IfjiShcti* whi^Zcretk Si Svo riXa^ ttrv^i ri x^ wyi^^li i^ 
mf^^vn^ccip »iK» 7$ oTTipSitif avraTiy i| Sp 5y§iv« ^givh 

p 3 lx<jx%. 
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here let it be observed, that this rcorship of the Ekmenta 
and .heavenly Bodies is truly represepted ^ the first 
species of idolatry. 

II. " After many generations, came Chrysor; and 
he likewise invented many things useful to civil life ; for 
which, after his decease, he was worshipped as a God *. 
Thefi flourished Ouranos and his sjster Ge ; who deified 
^nd olVcred sacrifices tp their father, Upsistos, wheq 
he had been torn in pieces by wild beasts f- After- 
wards Cronos consecrated Muth his son, and wasi 
himself consecrated by his sulyects;}:." And th;s isi 
as truly represented to be the jsecoxd specjes of 
idolatry; the fvorshij) of dead yne)2. 

III. He goes on, and says, that " Ouranos was the 
inventor of the Bastylia, a kind of animated stones, 
framed with great ait §. And that Taautus formed 
allegoric figures, characters, and images of the celestial 
Gods and elements ||." In which is delivered the thii(.0 
species of idolatry, statue and brute worship. Fof 
by the animated stones, is me^nt stones cut into a 

i^/ao-ia?' uv $aT£^ov rov *'H^»tro¥. iv^sTv ^b xJ ayxtrpoy, xj ^/Asap, xj 
X — Via) 'fJi.tr « uroXt;, trs^ov uvr^ ^»7^:6 uvo *P/af otofjut^ofjLitow' 

II — 'PC® ^* '^i^'^'"*? ^'0? TuavVo; (A.^fJi'nva.iAip^ rlv Ov^avov t^» BiU9 
tJ/«K, Kpow n xj Astyuif^, xj rut Aotwwi- MCvuffit t»? i6p«? t«» 

human 
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human shape * ; brute, unformed stones being before 
this invention consecrated and adored. As by Taau- 
tus's invention of allegoric figures, is insinuated (what' 
was truly the fact) i\ie origiue of brute worship f frorn 
the use of hieroglyphics. 

This is a very short and imperfect extract of tho 
Fragme7it ; many particulars, to avoid tediousness, 
^re omitted, which would much support what we are 
upon, particularly a minute detail of the principal arts 
invented for the use of civil life. But what has been 
selected on this head Mill afford a good comment to a 
celebrated passage of Cicero, quoted, in this section, 
on another occasion. — As the two important doctrines, 
taught in secret , were the detection of Polyihdm^ and 
the discoviery pf the Unity ; so, the two capital doctrines 
taught more openly^ Ayere the prigiiie of Society with 
the arts of life, and the existence pf the soul after 
4eath, in a state pf reward or punishments. These 
latter doctrines Tully hints at in the fpUowing words : 
'^ — mihi cum multa eximia diyinaque yidentur 
Athenae peperisse — tum nihil melius illis MysteriiSy 
quibus ex agresti iramanique yita exculti ad 
humaqltatem & iiiitigati sun)us : — neque solum cum. 
laetitia vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum 
spe meliore moriendi:):," I'he Fragment explains 
what Tully meant by mens being drcncn by the Mys- 
teries from an irrational and savage lifey and tarned^ 

♦ So when the Egyptians first saw the Grecian artists separate 
^he legs of their etatueij, they put fetters on thena, to prevent their 
running away. 

f See J)iv. Leg. booli iv. § 4. 

} De I^egg. lib. ii. cap. 14. Edit. Ox. 4tQ. T. IK. p. 148* 
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as it werCj and broken to humanity » It was, we sec, 
by the information given them, concerning the engine 
of Society, and the Inventors of the arts of life; 
and the rewards they received from grateful Posterity, 
for having made themselves Benefactors to mankind, 
Tully, who thought this a strong excitement to public 
virtue, provides for it in his Laws ;-^" Divos, & eos, 
qui caelestes semper habiti, colunto : & olios, quos 
endo caelo merit a vocaverint Herculem, Liberum, 
^^ ^sculapium *," &c. 

The reasons which induce me to think this Fragment 
the very History narrated to the ^EteMxy in the cele- 
bration of the greater Mysteries, are these : 

1 . It bears an exact conformity with what the An- 
cients tell us that History contained in. general, namely, 
an instruction, that all the national Gods, as well 
those mcfjorum (such as Hypsistus, Ouranos, and 
Cronos) as those minorum gentium, were only deacl 
men deified : together with a recommendation of the 
advantages of civil life above the state of nature, and- 
an excitement to the most considerable of the initiated! 
(the summatibus mris, as Macrobius calls them) to 
procure it And these two ends are served together, 
in tlie history of the rise and progress of idolatry as 
delivered in this Fragment In the date it gives to the 
origine of idols^try, they were instructed that the two 
first mortals were not idolaters, and consequently, that 
idplatry was the corruption of a better Religion; ^ 
matter of importance, where the purpose was to dis-i 
credit Polytlieii?ih. The History shews us top, tha^ 
this had the common fate of all corruptions, of falling 

* Pe l«gg. lib. ii. cap. 8, 
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from bad to wwse, frpm element m^ worship to hwnan,, 
and from human to brutal. But this was not enough;^ 
it was necessary too to expose the unreasonableness 
of all these modes of superstition. And as this could 
be only done by shewing what gave birlii to the several 
species's, we are told that not any occult or metaphysic 
influence of the heavenly or elementary Bodies upon 
men, but their common physical effects felt by us, oc- 
casioned the first worship to be paid unto them : that 
no imaginary Divinity in the minds ^of patriarchs and 
heroes, occasioned Posterity to bring them into the 
number of the Gods; but a wanii sense of gratitude, 
for what they had invented for the introduction and"^ 
promotion of civil life : and that even brute-worship 
was brought in wjthout the least consideration to the 
animal, but as its figure was a symbol only of the pro- 
perties of the two other species's^ , Again, in order to 
recommend civil life, and to excite men to promote it's 
advantaged, a lively picture is given of his miserable 
condition ; and how obnoxious he was, in that state, 
to the rage of all the elements, and how imperfectly, 
while he continued in it, he couW, with all his industiy, 
fence against them, by food of acorns, by cottages of 
reeds, and by garments of skins \ a matter tlie Myste-' 
ries thought so' necessary to be impressed, that we find, 
by Diodorus Siculus, there was a scenical representa-» 
tion of this state exhibited in their shows. And 
vj\idX stronger excitement had heroic minds, than to 
be taught, (as they ar^ in this Fragment) that publiq 
benefits to their fellow creatures ^vere rewarded with 
immortality/ As all these things, therefore, so essen-t 
tial to the instruction of the Mysteries^ are here 
taught with an art and disposition peculiarly calculate4 
to promote those ^nds, we hftve reasQQ to concludcj^ 
4 ^V^^V 
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that this History was composed for the use of the- 

3. My second reason for supposino^ it to be that very 
History, is our being told, that Sauchoniatho tran- 
scribed the account from secret records, kept in the 
penetralia of the temples, and written in a sacred sa- 
cerdotal character, called the Anunoneaji *, from the 
place where they were first deposited; (which, as 
Marsham reasonably supposes, m as Ammonno, or 
Thebes, m Egypt i) a kind of writing employed, as 
\ye have shewn elsewhere, by tlie Ilierophants of tb^ 

3. Thirdly, we are informed, that tliis sacred com-^ 
nientary was composed by the Cabjri, at the com«^ 
mand, and by the direction, of Thoth ^^ Now These - 
were the principal Hierophants of the Mysteries. The 
name Cabiri is, indeed, used by the Ancients, to- 
signify indifferently three several persons; the Gods, 
IB whose honour the Mysteries were instituted ; the 
iNSTiTUTORs of the Mysteries; and the principal- 
HIEROPHANTS who officiated in them. In the first 
sense we find it used by Herodotus, who speaks of the - 
images of the Cabiri in the Egyptian temples \ ; and - 

* — Si avfjiMeiXup To«V ^«'o rSv Jilvruv tvpi^gTcrot» aTTby-ov^oti 
*AfAfiio>9i6ft y^xfAfAci^i 0t^Ki*/Aii>OK> * #)f vx ifir moLffh ypufiiAMy T^y iA,ah<rtf • 



asFoirstiP avTOi riOKvai, 



t Cbron. Can. p. '234. Land, i^djit, 

KABEIPOI, x) %y^o(^ avy^t aJiAf ^^ 'AotkXiiti^C, ifi avToTq bclst^ok 
^ioi Taustio(. 

iuS»ai^^»i» hk. iii. cap. 37. pf }j6, lliiit. GuU. 

by 
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by the scholiast on ApoUonius, who tells us, there were 
fbuF Sambthracian Cabiri, Axieros, Axiofeersa, Axio- 
kersos, and Casmilus ; that is to say, Ceres, Proser- 
pine, Pluto, and Mercury. Pausanias, in his Beotics^ 
uses tlie word in the second sense, v^here he makes 
mention of the Cabiri Prometheus and his son ^t- 
iiaeus, to whom was committed the sacred deposit of 
the Mysteries by (^eres *. And Strabo uses it in the 
tjurd sense, where he speaks of the Cabiri as Minis- 
ters in the sacred Mysteries f . It is no wonder there 
should be this difference amongst the ancients in their 
accounts of these Wights, Cabiri was a sacred appel- 
lation, which was transferred from the God of the 
Mysteries, through the Imtitutors of them, down to 
the Mmisters who officiated in them. And in this last 
sense it is used by Sanchoniatho. The same kind of 
confusion, and proceeding fi;om the same cause, we find 
in the ancient accounts concerning the founder of the 
Eleminian Mysteries^ as we shall see hereafter ; Some 
ascribing the institution to Ceres or Triptolemus, the 
Gods in whose honour they were celebrated ; others, 
to Erecthcus, who indeed founded them : others again, 
to Eumolpus and Musaeus, the first who ministred 
there in the office of Hierophants. 

* EIoAiy y^ volt U rare^ ^uffiv f »rjBi rS X^^'^V* ^ ei*^q»i ovofjLa^of4.i»^f 

tffvpaKolx^^K'ny i^ rot iq avTViv yivoi^ivaCf ex, i(pecUtlo oj^ov /xo» y^ei^ntj^ 
A9!fA«})po( T^y KecQu^etrnq Supov env ri rtXili. Basot. lib, ix. cap. 2^, 

pag. 758, 59. Edit. Kuknii, fol. Lips. 1696. 

f — ru¥ /^cfv, Ttf? etvrhq tok Kopw tw? Ko^vSu/laq xj KABEIPOT^ 
M^ 'l^xiaq AuicivXii^y xj TsP^x**'*^ uifotpukvoitrm' twv ^i ffvlymTq a^XijAvK^ 
a^ /tAwpa? rmoti avruv €Jfo^ aA^ix«{ ^*»fo^aj ftftfiWorliwi'. — lib. X, 

p. 466. C. Edit. Paris, folio. 1620. 
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4. But, fourthly and lastly. We arc told, that when 
this genealogical iiistory came into the hands of a cer* 
tain son of Thabion, the first Hieropbant on record 
amongst tlie Phcenicians, he, after having corrupted it 
with allegories, and intermixed physical and cosmical 
aifections with historical (that is, oiade the one signifi« 
cative of tlie other) delivered it to the prophet* 
OF- the orgies, and the hierophants of tuk 
mysteries; Mho left it to their successors (one 0( 
which was Osiris) and to the Initiated*. So thai 
now we have an express testimony for the &ct h&r^ 
advanced, that this was the very hhtory read to tlie 
EnonTAI in the celebration of the great Jkfysteries. 

But one thing is too remarkable to pass by unob« 
served : and that is, Sanchoniatho s account of the 
corruption of this History with allegories and physical 
affections J by one of his own countrymen ; and of its 
delivery; in that state, to the Egyptians, (for Isiris is 
tlie same as Osiris) who corrupted it still more. Tbi^ 
the Pagan Mythology was, indeed, thus corrupted, I 
have shewn^ at large, in several parts of this work : 
but I believe, not so early as is here pretended ; whicb 
makes me suspect that Sanchoniatho lived in a later 
age than his interpreter, Philo, assigns to him. And 
what confirms me in this suspicion, is that mark of na- 
tional vanity and partiality, common to aftertimes, iu 
making the Alifsteines of his own country original, and 
conveyed from Phoenicia to Egypt. Whereas it is 
very certain, they came first from Egypt. But of this 

* TxZrct w^CIm 0ACiuit^ mr»7qt v^ur'^ rm ant oXu^- ytjovonff 

elsewhere^ 
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elsewhere- However, let the reader take notice, that 
the question concerning the antiquity of Sanchoniatlio 
does not at all affect our inference concerning the 
nature and use of thb History *. 

We now come to the hymn celebrating the Unity 
of the Godhead, which was sung in the Eleud^ 
man Mysteries hy the Hierophant, habited like the 
CREATOR t- And this, I take J to be the little orphic 
poem quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus § and Euse- 
bius II ; which begins thus : " I will declare a secret 
** to the Initiated ; but let the doors be shut against 
" the profane. But thou, O Musseus, the offspring 
" of bright Selene, attend carefully to my song ; for 
^* I shall deliver the truth without disguise. Suffer 

• See note [H] at the end of this Book. 

f *E» ft roTi xflftT EAETZINA /M.vr»3§»o»?, o fAv ^U^o^aflvj^ bU ilxom ru 
hfii^^S U^Ksvei^slm* Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. iii. A passage in 
Porphyry well explains this of Eusebius, and shews by what kiiid 
of personage the Creator was represented ; and that this, like all 
the rest, was of Egyptian original ; and introduced into these se- 
cret mysteries, for the reason above explained. Ta ^\ rcov AlFTn- 
TIftN muXi* rtnavrd '^viCiv ep(itv avyiQo^M, Tot AHMIOTPFON, or 
JUfVPf Oft AlyMi^i ^foa-afofEvoariv AN©PI2nOEIAH, rvv ^s yjKnuv i% 
xvet,9H fMiXav^ ^X^»l»f nfcclbvlx {wvojir xj ffXYtirl^ov' lirl ^i t^j «^aA^^, 
vlifhv Pet<riXtto¥ tffifiKtiiJLtPov, OTI AOFOS AYSETPETOS KAI KEK- . 
PTMENOr, KAI OY OANOX, xj oVi (uo'^oiU, xj oti Pa<Ti},%vu t^ on 
roc^*f( %^n7ra%' ^to i t5 WIi^S ^vsr*; w tjj xE^aXp xin-a*. Apird Euseb. 

Fraep. Evang. lib. iii. cap. 1 1 . 

X M.Voltaire, in his remarks on his fine Tragedy of Olynipia, 
has done me the honour of advancing this conjecture into a cer- 
tainty; and what is more, of a known and acknowledged fact. 
_** On chantait (says he) VHymne de Orphee* — and then gives it 
as \it finds it here, 

§ Admonitio ad gentes, pag. 36* B, Edit Sylburgh, 

II Prasp. Evang. lib. xiii. 
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not^ therefore, thy former prejudices to debar thee of 
that happy life, which the knowledge of these sub- 
lime truths will procure unto tliee: but carefullj 
contemplate this divine OraclCj and preserve it ia 
" purity of mind and heart. Go on, in the right way, 
•* and contemplate the sole goverxor of the 
** world: he is one, and of himself alone; 
" and to that one all things owe their 

" BEING. He operates THROUGH ALL, WAS 
•^ NEVER SEEN BY MORTAL EYES, BUT DOES 
" HIMSELF SEE EVERY ONE*/' 

The reasons which support my Conjectilre.afe these: 
1 . We learn from the scholiast on Aristophanes and 
Others, that hynms were sung in the mysteries, and 
what were the subject of them. And Dion. Chrys. in 
his Oration De divina Civitate aut Gubernatione, says 
expressly, that in the Mithriac Mysteries the Magi sung 
an awful Hymn in which the glories of the supfeme 
God who governs all things were celebrated f — And 
further says, tliat this knowledge of the One supreme 
was kept a secret amongst the initiated Persians* 

Eij Se }\oyov ^iJoy ^A£\J/iZf, Tarw vipocrsipeuef 
'IBvvuv K^a^in; vosfcv kvt®" el J* sTrl^aivi 

"Elg J* tr avToyfvJif, hig txyova 'ssavla reruxlMf 
*Ev y airroig avTo; *s:epivi<raElai* «Se rig ainov 
Wiorogax Syiflwv, aLrog Je ys wavlai bparou. 



•f fjLvQoq ty ccTrofpriToi; T£^/iaK v'nro Mecyuv eiv9pS9 a^tlxl QaVfia^ofjuvHf, 

2. Orpheus, 
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!&. Orpheus, as we have said, first brought the Myste^- 
vies from Egypt into Thrace, and even religion itself; 
hence it was called Bpno-Hilxy as being supposed the 
invention of the Thracian, 3. The verses, which go 
under the name of Orpheus, are, at least, more ancient 
than P|ato and Herodotus ; though since interpolated. 
It w^as the common opinion, that tliey were genuine ; 
and those who doubted of that, yet gave them to the 
earliest Pythagoreans *. 4. The subject of them are 
tlie J-i^^/me^, under the several titles of f Qpoing-^oi 

/Lttflpwo* Ti\ilxty Itfog Aoy(^, and tj* tig f^fa JCfitJaCatf'if, 

5. Pausauias tells us, that Orpheus's hymns were sung 
in the rites of Ceres, in preference to Homer's though 
more elegant, for the reasons given above :^. 6. This 
hymn is addressed to Musa^us, his disciple, who was 
said, though falsely, to institute the Mysteries at 
Athens, as his master had done in Thrace § ; and be- 
gins with the formula used by the Mystagogue on 
that occasion, warnhig the prophane to keep at disT 
tance : and in the fourtli line, mentions that new li/k 
or 7^€generaiion, to which the Initiaced were taught to 
aspire. 7. No otlier original tlian singing the hymns 

* Laertius in Vita Pytbag. and Suidas, voce 'O^ptv^, 

f The following passage of Dion. Chrys. will explain th^ 
meaning of this ©^o^tcr/^to? — Ku^utfs^ sMecaiv In ra KctKn^ivu 0PO- 

Orat. xii. 

•tl'iF op]ai9 ixoti-iv n avruv, im ^fotyvrcciov, xj to trlfAtfrout tfx if a^^BfAow 

9L0&fAM fxh ^i ruv' iifu¥ hvlt^iTx ^i^oim ay, /i^ila *0/:/i^» yg ra? v/^tjcef^ 
rifiyj^ ^t Ix- ra -^tia xj «? wx/ov UtUvp «X**cri, Pausftn. lib, ix. cap. 30. 
9ub fiii. pag. 770. Edit Kuhnu, fol. Lips. 1696. and again^ to the 
«aine purpose, cap. 27. . ^ 

§ TertuU. Apol. 
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of Orpheus in the Eleusinian MysterieSy can be well 
imagined of that popular opinion, mentioned by Theo- 
doret, that Orpheus instituted those Mysteries* , when 
the Athenians had such certain records of another 
Founder. 8. We are told that one article of the 
Athenians' charge against Diagoras for revealing die 
Mysteries^ was his making the Orphic-speech ^ or hymn, 
the subject of his common conversation f. 9. But 
lastly, tlie account, which Clemens gives of this hymn, 
eeems to put the matter out of question : his words are 
these: " But the Thracian Mystagogue, who was ot 
the same time a poet, Orpheus^ the son of Ocager, 
after he- had opened the Mysteries, and sung the 
whole THEOLOGY OF IDOLS, rccants all he had said, 
^* and introduceth Truth. The Sacreds then truly 
begin, though late, and- thus he enters upon the 
matter J." To understand the force of this passage, 
we are to know, that the Mystagogue explained the 
representations in the Mysteries ; where, as we learn 
from Apuleius §, the supernal and infernal Gods passed 
in review. To each of these they sung an hymn ; 
tvhich Clemens calls the theology ^images, or idols. 
These are yet to be seen amongst the works ascribed 

• See t note, p. 3. 

hfAtvovlt fjkvfifta, Athenagoras in Legat. 

799 rSr 0^iu9 it^^fe^ilixfy t^ run iM>M9 rif dio^oy»aV| v«t?nMaiici$ 
«A]|Oti<K Mtiyth '^^f *«^^y 0"'}^;^ ^4^^ Wis* 0f4Mi ¥ it el^aHf ?Jy9f, Admon« 

ad Gentes, pag. 36. A. Edit. Sylburgh. 

^ Access! consinium mortis, deos inferos, k deos superos access) 
coram, & adoravi de proximo. JVlst* lib* xi. p. iooo« circa finem* 
£dit. Lugd. 1587. 8vo, 

to 
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to Orpheus. When all this was over, then came the 
AnoPPHTA, delivered in the hymn in question. And," 
after that, the Assembly was dismissed, with these two 
barbarous words, KOrS OMIIAH, which shews the 
Mysteries not to have been originally Greek. The 
learned Mr. Le Clerc well observes, that this seems to 
be only an ill pronunciation of kcts and omphets^ 
which, he tells us, signify in the Phoenician tongue^ 
watch and abstain frotn evil *. 

Thus the reader is brought acquainted with the end 
and use both of the greater and lesser Mysteries ; 
and sees that, as well in what they hid^ as in what 
they divulgedy all aimed at the benefit of the State. 
To this end, they were to draw in as many as they 
could to their general participation ; which they did by 
spreading abroad the doctrine of a Providence, and a 
future state ; and how much happier the Initiated should 
be, and what superior felicities they were intitled to, 
in another life. It was on this account that Antiquity 
is so full and express in this part. But then, they were 
to make those, they had got in, as virtuous as was' 
possible ; which they did, by discovering, to such as 
were judged capable of the secret, the whole delusion 
of Polytheism. Now this being supposed the shaking 
of foundations, was to be done with all possible cir- 
cumspection, and under the most tremendous seal of 
secrecy f. For they taught, that the Gods tb^piselves 
punished the revealers of the secret ; and not them 
only, but the hearers of it likewise^;. Nor did they 

altogether 

* Bibl. Univ. torn. vi. p. 86. 
t See cap. 2o. of Meursius's Eleosinia. 

I -— Quspras forsitan satis anxie, studiose lector, quid deinde* 
flic turn, quid factum? Dicerem, si dicers liceret; coguosceres, si 
Vol. IL E \«:^\^N. 
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iitogether tnist to that alone : fior, more effectm^y to 
fcarb an ungovernable curiosity, the State (Jecreed cat- 
pital punishment agaiast the bctrayera of the Mysteries^ 
and inflicted it with mercfless severity*. The case of 
Diagoras, the Melian, is too remarkable to be omitted^ 
This inan had revealed the Orphic and Ekusiman 
Mysteries: and lo, passed with the people for ai> 
Atheist : which at once confkms what hath been said 
of the object of the secret doctrines^ adid of the mis-* 
'diief which would attend an indiscreet communication 
of thenK For tlie charge of Atheism was the eean- 
tbon lot of all those who communicated their knowledge 
of the Gtie only God ; whether they learnt it by aalurat 
})ght, or were afterwards taught it by Revelation. Hil 
fikewise dissuaded his friei^ds from being initiated intQ 
these rites : the consequence of which was^ that the city 
of Athens proscribed him, and set a price i^n h^ 
head f. While Socrates, who preached up the latter 
part of this doctrine (and was on tiiat account a reputed 
Atheist likewise) mid Epicurus, who taught the former 
(and was a real one) were suffered, because they 
delivered their opimons only as points of j^ilodophie 
speculation, amongst their followers, to live a Ioqq tim« 
unmolested. And to avoid the danger of thosis: 
laws, which secured the secret of the Mysteries, wte 
perhaps the reason why Socrates declined initta- 

tion» 

Ilceret awdire ; sed parem noxam contraherent aures Sf Iwgum: 
f^merarke cumsitatk. Apul. Met. lib» xi. p. looo. Edit. LugdL 
8yo, 1587. 

• Si quis arcanas mysteria Cereris sacra vulg^set, lege morti 
addic'ebatur. To¥ \itmof\a t» fAvrifi* ri9mmu Meminit hujus 
tegis Sopater iu Divisione quaestionis, Sam. P«tit in Leges 
Atticas, p. 33. 

t. Suidas, voce A»»y^f«j 5 M^Ai^' ■■ "" ■ " ■ ■ & etiam Athenagoras 
ia j^ggtione. 
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tion *. And this appearing a singular ifFectation, exposed 
him to much censure f. But he decUned it viith his usual 
prudence. He remembered, that jtschylu^J, on a 
mere imagination of his having given a hint of somediing 
in the Mysteries^ had like to have been torn in pieces 
on the stage by the people ; and only eiscaped by art 
appeal to the Areopagus : which venerable Court ac- 
quitted him of this dangerous charge, On his proving 
that he had never been initiated. The famous 
EuHEMERus, who assuittcd the same office of Hiero- 
phant to the People at large, with inore boldness thart 
Socrates, and more temper than Epicurus, employed 
another expedient to screen himself from the laws, 
though he fell, and not (like the rest) undeservedly §, 
under the same imputation of Atheisin. Thfs maix 
gave a fabulous relation of a voyage to the imaginary 
island of Panchaea ||, a liind of ancient Utopia ; where, 
in a temple of Jupiter, he found a genealogical record, 
which discovered to him the births and deaths of the 
greater Gods; and, in short, every thing that the 
Hierophant revealed to the Initiated on this subject. 
Thus he too avoided the suspicion of a betrayer of 
the Mysteries. A character infamous in social life. 
And to this the Son of Sirach alludes, where he 
jspeaks of thii? species of infidelity in general^ — - 

* For that he had a good opinion of the Mysteries appeart from 
the Phxdo of Plato. 

Demonacte, T. II. p. 380; Edit. Reitzii, 4to. Amstel. 1743; 

t Clem. Alex. Stroma ii. pag, 283. B. Edit, Sylburg. & Arirt, 
lib. iii. cap. 1. Nicom. Eth. 

4 See note [1] at the eftd of this Book. 

II Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib.ii. cap. 2: * * 

w^^f T?* '^v)^i «^T*I. Cap. xxvii. ver. 17. 
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" Whoso discovcreth secrets [f*yfiif**]> loscth his 
^ credit, and shall never find friend to his mind.'* 
Tliis, therefore, is the reason why so little is to be met 
with, concerning tlie AHOPPHTA. Varro and Cicero, tiie 
two most inquisitive persons in antiquity, affoFding but 
a glimmering light ^rhe Jlrst giving us a short account 
of the cau^e only of the secret, without mentioning 
the doctrine ; and the other, a hint of the doctrhiCy, 
without mentioning the cause. 

But now a remarkable exception to all we have been? 
saying, concerning the secrecy of the Mysteries, ob- 
trudes itself upon us, in the case of the Cretans ; 
who, as Diodorus Siculus assures us, celebrated tlieir 
Jfc^^/erie^ OPENLY,, and taught their aVopfrfl* without 
reserve. His words are these : " At Cnossus in Crete,, 
it was provided for„ by aa ancient law, that these 
Mysteries should he shewn openly to all : and that 
^ those thingS) which in other places were delivered in 
** secret, should be hid from none who were desirous 
•* of knowing them.*/* But, as contrary as this seems 
to tlie principles delivered above, it will be found, on 
attentive reflection, altogether to confirm them. We 
have shewn, that the great secret was the detection (rf 
Polytheism ; which was done by teaching the orig^al 
of the Gods; their birtli from mortals; and their ad- 
vancement to divine honour, for benefits done to thefr 
Country, or Mankind. But it-js to be observed, that 
the Cretans proclaimed this to all the woi^d, by shewing 
and boasting of the tomb of Jupiter lumself, the Father 
of Gods and Men. How then could tibcy tell that as a 

t^arc^iru vu^aithf/^iiKt, va^ xvr^i fAioiira k^^H¥ ruf /?tf^o/Af ro'y to. 

mi9VT» ^itucniui* Biblioth* Ub«. V. ^ 

'secret 
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secret in their Mysteries^ which they told to every one 
out of them ? Nor is it less remarkable that the Cretans 
themselves, as Diodorus, in tlie same place, tells us. 
gave this very circumstance of their celebrating the 
Mysteries openly as a proof of their being the first who 
had consecrated dead mortals. ** These are the old 
" stories which the Cretans tell of their Gods, who, 
they pretend to say, were bom amongst them. And 
they urge this as an invincible reason to prove that tlie 
*^ adoration, the worship, and the mtsteuies of these 
^* Gods were first derived firom Crete to the rest of 
" the world; for, whereas, amongst the Atheniaos, 
those most illustrious Mysteries of all, called the 
EletmniaUy those of Samothrace, and those of /the 
Ciconians in Thrace, of Oipheus's institution, are 
all celebrated in secret : yet in Crete**'- — ^and 
so on as above. For it seems the Cretans were proud 
of their invention ; and used this method to proclaim 
and perpetuate the no|ice of it. So when Pythagoras, 
as Por{Ayry f informs us, had been initiated into the 
Cretan mysteries^ and had continued in the Idecui cave 
three times nine days, iie wrote this epigram on the 
tomb of Jupiter, 

Z(Wt whonx men jcall Jupiter^ lies here deceased. 

Xiy0v7i(, TtrTo ^sfHffUfy vi olailah fAtytrof rtKfAvi^f*' rtifii yup nao 
*AOii»ai«K ^c '£Xcv^r»» yiPOfMinf TlAci^sr, lin^ftMraTvv G^iSlt iaatw 

f D^ vita Pythag. n, xvii. 

32 3 It 
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. It , was this which so much exasperated the other 
Grecians against them ; aiid gave birth to the common 
proverb of KPHTES Afil *ET?TAI *, The Cretans are 
eternal liars. For nothing could more affront these 
superstitious idolaters than asserting the* fact, or more 
displease the politic proteptors of the Mystefies than 
Uie divulging it f. 

The MYSTERIES then being of so great service tp 
the state, we shall qot be surprized to hear the wisest 
pf the Ancients speaking highly in their commendation ; 
end their ablest Lawgivers, and reformers, providing 
carefully for their support. " Ceres (says Isocrates) 
hath made the Athenians two presents of the greatest 
consequence : corn, which brought us out pf a state 
•* of brutality; and the i^iysteries, which teach the 
♦* initiated to entertain the most agreeable expectations 
*^ tquching death and eternity ;|;." And Plato intror 
duceth Sopyates speaking after this manner ; " In my 
•' opinion, those who established the mysteries, 
^' whoever they were, w^re well skilled in human nature, 
^* For in the^e rites Jt was of old signified to the as- 
^* pirants, that thpsp wl^Q (djed without bebg initiated^ 

* K^W? 4«» ■«j/«vr«»* «; TAP recfofy Z apu, viTo 

fC^wj iTi»Ii»aflo. Callim. Hymp. in Joyttn. 

And Nonnus ; 

Ov y«^ eiu mupifiifAUt Aih ^EYAHMONI TTMBOf. 

Tt^QlAiffi ^fiTtao'tf, iTTit «r«Aoir impoirm, Dlonys. lib. viii. 
Af)d Lucan ; 

Tijim. menda^ M^gpi tumulo, quam Creta Topantis. lib. viii J 
t See note [K] at the end of this Book. 

*■ stuck 
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** stuck fast in mire and filth : bat that he who was 
^^ purified and initiated, should, at Ms death, ha^ his 
^' habitation with the Gods ""J" And Tully thought 
them of such use to Society, for preserviiag and pro 
pagating the doctrine of a future state of rewards an4 
punishraertts, tliat in tke law where he forbids nocturnal 
.sacrifices offered by women, he makes an express 
exception for the Mysteries of Qeres, as well as for the 
sacrifices to the good Godde«s. "** Noetuma mu^ 
^* lierum sacrificia ne sunto, pneter oHa, t^iTO pro 
^ populo rite fiant. Neve quem initianto, nisi, ut 
^' assolet, Ceperi, Gra&co sacro." WhSdi law he thus 
comments: — '" M. But now, Titus, as to what follows, 
^* I would fain know how you can ^ve your assent, or 
^* I Mame you for withholding k? A. What is that, I 
^* pray you ? Af. The iaw concerning the nocturnal 
** sacrifices of women. A. I assent to it, especially as 
** there is an express exception to the public and sor 
*^ lemn sacrifice. M. What then will become of our 
Eleudnian Rites j those reverend and august Mjfs^ 
teries, i^ indeed, we take away nocturnal celebrations? 
For our laws are calculated, not ortl^for the Ronum^ 
but for ail just and well established policies. A. t 
think you except those, into wliich we ourselves have 
been initiated. M. Doubtless I do,- for as, in my 
opinioa, your Athens hath produced many excellent 
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**' and even divine inventions, and applied them to the 
'" use of life ; so h9,s she given nothing better thaa 
'^^ those Mysteries J ky which we are drawn from aa 
^' irrational and savage Hfe, and tamed, as it were^ 

Tivc; ttyai «AX& Tor ov7» tcaAai alviTlic^ebiy on 09 ay ufAviH^f ^ 
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*^ and broken to humanity. They are truly called 
." iNiTiA, for they are indeed the beginnings of a life 
: " of reason and virtue. From whence we not only 

*^ receive the benefits of a more comfortable and 

" elegant subsistence here, but are taught to hope for, 

^- and aspire to a better life hereafter. But what it b 
." that displeases me in nocturnal rites, the comic poets 

** will shew you*. Which liberty of celebratiixiy 
." had it been pennitted at Rome, what wickedness 
y would not He t havQ attempted, who came with a 
." premeditated purpose of indulging his lust, to a 

" Sacrifice whdre even the misbehaviour J of the eye 

" was deeply crimip^^,'' 

* See note [L] at the end of this Book, 

t See not^ [M] at the end of this Book. 

\ The Ancients esteemed that- to be the greatest misbehavioiir 
of the eye, where the sight of men obtruded, though only by accident, 
upon thoscv i|f^«fm'c«, which it was onl^ la\yful for women to 
behold. 

§ 3f.At vero, quod seqnitur, quomodo aut tu assentiare, aut ego 
Teprehendam, sane quaero, Tite. A. Quid tandem id est? M, De 
tiocturnis sacrificiis mulierum. A. Ego vero assentior, excepto 
pirassertim i4 ipsa lege solemni sacriiicio ac publico, M, Quid 
ergo aget lacchus fltimoIpi()2eque vestri [nostri alu\y &c august^ 
ilia mysteria, siquidem sacra nocturna toUimus ? non enim populo 
Romano, sed omnibus bonis firmisque populis leges damus^ 
A, Excipis, credo, ilia, quibus ipsi iuitiati sumus. M. Ego vero 
lexcipiam. Nan) mihi cum mu(ta eximia divinaque videntur 
Athenae ttue peperisse, a^qu^ i^ivita hominum uttulisse, tum nihil 
melius illis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti immanique yita exculti a4 
humanitatem, & mitigati sumus; m/Vierryz/e, ut appellantur, ita 
revera principia vitas cognovimus i neque solum oum laetitia vivendi 
fafion^m accepimns, *ed etiam cum $pe m^liore moriendi. Quid 
autem mihi displiceat in nocturnis, Poetae indicant Comici. 
Qua licentia Romae data, quidnam egisset ille, qui in sacrificium 
pogitatam libidinem intulit, quo ne imprudentiam quidem oculorum 
^jici fas fui^? De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 14. Edit. Ox, ^.to. T. Ill, 

Wo 
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We have seen, that the other exception to this law 
against nocturnal sacrifices, was in favour of the rites 
performed to the good Goddess, called the public 
and sokmn sacrifice. This was offered pro populOy for 
the safety of the people.^ So that Cicero, ranking the 
Eleushmn with these rites, appears to have thought 
them in the number of such as were celebrated for the 
public safety. Solon, the famous lawgiver of Athens, 
long before him, had the segiie high opinion of these 
Mysteries f as is seen by the care he took of their re- 
gulation ; and so had Praetextatus, a most accomplished 
Roman Magistrate, long after him : For when his 
master, Valentinian, had divided the Empire with his 
brother, and projected a general reform of the laws, 
and, amongst the rest, had forbid nocturnal sacri- 
FICES4 he was persuaded by Prsetextatus, who 
governed for him in Greece, to make an exception for 
the Mysteries of Ceres ; which had beien brought to 
Rome very early *, and incorporated into the national 
worship t^ and long afterwards regulated anew by the 
:wise emperor Hadrian %. 

. Zosimus tells the story in this manner : " The su- 
l^ preme power being thus divided, Valentinian entered 
" on his new command with a more serious attention 
" to his office. He reformed the -Magistracy, he re- 
;^ gulated the Revenue, and, by a rigid exaction of 

^ As appeaJ33 by Tully s Oration for Corn. Balbus, and by a 
passage in his second Book, cap. 24. Of the nature of the Gods, 
/quoted above ; and likewise from Dionys. Hal. lib. i. cap. 33. 
Antic}* 'l^^uo'ct¥{A ^B 4^ A)7fA«il^^ iipoif, x^ ra( ^vdaq ecirn ^»a yvtenKuw 

. t Suetonius, Vita Aqg. p^p, ^3, T. I. p. 354, Edit. Pitisci, 
J7H»4tOr 
I 4ureL Victor, in H§dr, 
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*^ tiie Duties, secured tiie pay of the soldiery, wldch 
^' arose out of that Aind: and havii^ determined 
** likewise to new model and promulge the imperial 
'^ Institutes, begimdngy as they say, from the founda* 
*^ tion, he £MHbad the celebration of all nocturnai. 
'' rites and sacrifiGes ; with design to obviate tiie enor* 
'' mities which the opportunity of these seasons gave 
^^ birth to, and enflamed. But when iPrastextatus, % 
^^ man adorned with every virtue both of public and 
^^ priva^Nife, who then governed Greece in quality of 
^' proconsm, had given him to understand that this 
^ law would occasion great disorders in Greece, and 
*^ even throw the inhabitants into despair, when they. 
^^ diould 6nd that they were forbidden to celebrate 
^^ according to ancient custom, those most hdy Mifs* 
^' UrieSy which had now taken in the whole race of 
^^ mankind, he gave leave to a suspension of his law* 
^^ with regard to These ; on condition, however, that 
'^ every thiag should be reduced to the primitive purity 
** and simplicity*/' Hiusthe EleusinijilN Myste- 
ries got a reprieve, tHl the reigp of Theodosius tha 
elder, when they were finally abolished. The terms 
Praetextatus used tp shew the ill cppjBeqiuenice of thh 

il nf«*7i{r«r0', • riii 'EXXe^^^ rnv fi»^9rctlof rp^wi* ufx^fy itynf if 
««^«K iix^fivuM rati a^tlat^ Twrov fi^fi toI' 96jm9 ABIHTON toi( 
''£\Xi9:r( K0clas-ia-€i9 ro9 BION, fi fAi^^otit xuXviC^xi r^ cv»(x^9i» T^ 
aiA^un%^9 yi»oq »ywrec!i» fAVs-iftcc ncSa, ^i(r(AC9 lxIf^fu s7riTft'\fi9f 

lAh, iv. Hist Novae. 

suppression^ 
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suppression, are very remarkable : he said, the Greeki^ 
wodd, from thenceforth, lead ABIIITON BION, a com- 
Jof^tkss lifeless life. But this could not be said, witlj 
any truths or propriety, of the taking away a mere 
religious rite, how venerable soever it was become by 
its antiquity^ To apprejiend the forcie of tlie expres- 
sion, we must I^ave in mind what hath been said of tliQ 
doctrines taught in those Rites, namely, ^ Pr^vidence^ 
land a future state of rewards and punh^9iaits, on 
whose sQle account the Rites were ip^i^l^ Now 
(these doctrines being in themselves ^^^^S^IIiiipA en* 
gaging oature; taught here in the most interesting 
manner , and receiving from hence their chief credit ; 
it was np wonder that the Greeks should esteem th^s 
abolition of the Mysteries as the greatest evil : the 
life of man being, indeed, without the comfort and 
support of these doctrines, no better than a living 
death : hence it was^ that tlie sage Isocrates called the 
Mysteiiies, the things human nature principally stands 
in nei^([of*. And that Aristides said, the welfare of 
Qreece was secured by the Elemimap. Mysteries 
alone^. Indeed the Greeks seemed to place their 
chief happiness ip them : so Euripides makes Herculesi 
say :(;, / was blest wheA I got a sight of the mysteries : 
and it was a proverbial speech, when any one thought 
himself in the highjest degree happy, to say, / seem as 
\f I had been initiated in the higher mysteries \. 

1 . But now, such is the fate pf human things, These 
Mysteries, venerable as they were, in their first inr 

* Ov 'BT^uTQt i ^y^K ^w* «^iifl»j. Panegyr. 
'f fAQ9oii *EABt/^tmjf vyiainf vi *EXAa^. Eleus. 

J Ta lAVTUf f o^ft ivTvx;n<r l^u** Here, furens, ver. 613. 

stiti^ion^ 
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stitutioD, did, it must be owned, in CQurse of tim^ 
fearfully degenerate ; and those very provbicHis made 
by the State, to enable the Mysteries to obtain the 
end of their establbhmcnt, became tlie very mieans of 
defeating it. For we can assign no surer cau9£ of 
the horrid abuses and corruptions of the JHysteriet 
(besides time, which naturally and fatally depraves and 
vitiates all things) than the season in which they were 
represented ; and the profound silence in which th^ 
were buftfejl. For night gave opportunity to wicked 
men to attSnpt evil actions ; and secrecYi encourage*' 
ment to perpetrate them ; and the inviolable nature of 
that secrecy, which encouraged abuses, kept Ihem 
from the Magistrate's knowledge so long, till it wa4 
too late to reform them. In a word, we must ovm^ 
that these Mysteries^ so powerful in their first institu- 
tion for the promotion 'of virtue and knowledge*, 
. became, in time, horribly subservient to the gratifica* 
tion of LUST and revenge f . Nor will this appear 
at all strange after what hath been said above. A lite 
corruption, from the same cause, crept even into the 
Church, durmg the purest ages of it The primitive 
christians, in imitation^ perhaps, of these pagan rites> 
or from the same kind of spirit yhB.d a custom of cele- 
brating Vigils in tlie 'night ; which, at first,^ were 
performed with all becomiiig sanctity : ' but, in a Kttltf 
time, they were so overrun with abuse6,^.that it was 
necessary to abolish them. The account Bellarmine 



t *H ya^ rtKin(p6m TEAETAX, 5 KPY<I>IA MYSTHPIA, n IfAfMcnTi 
I* flUXwy ^^(TfxSff KUfjm^ ayotlt^y oCn pita in yaifAiii xa&ccfiti m 
^v>^a<7<7ii(T%9, tn^ y eTs^or n AOX^N ANAIPEI, 9 rfO0£XON 

pAYNA, Wisdom of Solomon, j^iv. 25, 24. 

gives 
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gives of the matter, is this : " Quoniam occasione 

" noctumarum vigiliarum abuSus quidam irrepere 
coBperant, vel potius flagitia non raro comaiitti, 
placuit ecclesias nocturaos conventus & vigilias 
proprie dictas mtermittere, ac solum in iisdem 
diebus eelebrare jejunia*/' And the same remedy, 

Gicero f tells us, Diagondas the Theban was forced to 

apply to the disorders 6f the Mysteries. 

2. However, this was not tlie only, thoygk it was 
the most powerful cause of the dej)ravatioij of tlie 
Mysteries. Another doubtless was their being some- 
times under the patronage of those Deities, who were 
supposed to inspire and preside over sensual passions^ 
such as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid ; for these had all 
their Mysteries: And where was the wonder, if the 
Initiated should be sometimes inclined to give a loose 
to those vices, in which the patron God was supposed 
to delight? And in* this case, tlie hidden doctrine 
came ,too late to put a stop to the disorder. However, 
it is remarkable, and confirms what hath been said con-- 
ceming the origin of the Mysteries^ and of their being 
invaited to perpetuate tlie doctrine of a future state, 
that this doctrine continued to be taught even in the 
most debauched celebrations of the Mysteries of Cu- 
pid X and Bacchus §. Nay, even that very flagitious. 

part 

• De EccL Triumph, lib. iii. cap. olt. 

t — Atque omnia noctunia, ne nos duriores forte videamur, in 
media Gr^cia Diagondas Tbebanus lege perpetua sustulit. De 
Legg. lib. ii. cap. 15. Edit. Ox. 4to. Tom. III. p. 149. 

tarchus 'E^ultxS, 

ToAlsti 9tfi xOji^mg ^f^B^W eifxyKulut TOK ^/Aa/lr.xeri* hovt^ 
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part of the mysterious rites when at worst, the carry- 
ing the KTEI2 and *AAAOX in processhn^ %vas intro- 
duced but under pretence of their being emblems * of 
the mystical regeneration and new life, into which the 
Initiated had engaged themselves to enter. 

3. The last cause to which one may ascribe tlieir 
corruption, was the Ilieropliants withdrawing the 
Mysteries from the care and inspection of the civil 
Magistrate; whose original Institution they were: 
and, therefore, in the purer ages of Greece, tlie depu- 
ties 

w^utrayecrt. Orig. contra Celsum, lib.iv. p. 167, Sp« 

* Kxi yaf al Tf^c1dM, t^ Tot opluc, ra rnruv tlx,^p AINIFMATA. r^ir 

peut. lib. i. Here the father uses the word alnryLcSia ironically, 
and in derision of the Pagans, who pretended, that these proces* 
sions were mystical, symbolical, and eni<;matical ; otherwise he 
had used the word improperly ; for the xici; and f oXX^c couU 
Bevef be the mltiyfju^a of the pollutions committed by themr 
mmffJiM signifying the obscure imitation of a thing represented by 
a different image. — So TertuUian against the Valeutinians ^js, 
** Virile membrum totum esse mysterium." Jamblichus gives 
another reason for these things : ha rSro u n KUfjM^fla t^ rpafy^tti 
^X^oT^itt vt^Of} diufutlti, Xf^mfAtw ra olKtZa va6n^ x^ fAtt^wrffa «Mre^/di^ 
/Hi8a, Jc^ uwoxuQai^fAsy' tt rt roK UfoTi, Sioifxmo'i r%^% k^ dkiojAaai Tmt 
uler^ti*, avoXvtf^tSa rri? twl rSip t^fuv av avruv trvixirtTFleoTiiq pKaSrt^, 

De mysteriis, §i. cap. ii« However,, in common life, ^^vram 
pudendi V trills ad fascini otnne gtnas expugnandum mnltum valere 
eredcrcnt. A superstitiop, which, without doubt, arose from its 
enigmatic station in the mysteries ', and to this day keeps its hold 
amongst the common people in Italy. — On les portoit comme de» 
pr6seiYatifi5 contre les charmes, les manvais regards & les en- 
chaiitemeatj. — Cetffc praetique superstitieuse ne s'en est pa^ moinif 
conservce jusqu a present dans le bas Peuplc du Royaume de Na- 
ples. LVn m''a fait voir plusieurs de ces Priapes, que 4es geapr 
ont la simplicity de porter au bras ou sur la poitrioe. WinktkaM 
Mr kfl ckcottTertes d'Hcrculaneum, p. 4 1 • 
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ties of the States presided in them ; and, so tong^ Ihey 
were safe from notorious abuses. - But in aftertimesit 
would happafi, tiiat a little priest, who had borne an 
inferior share in these rites, would leave his society 
and country, and set up for himself; and in a clan- 
destine manner, mthout the allowance 'or knowledge 
of the Magistrate, institute and celebrate the Myste- 
ries in private Conventicles. From rkes so managed 
it is easy to believe, many enormities would arise. 
iTiis was IJie original of those horrid impieties com- 
mitted in the Mysteries of Bacchus at Rome; of 
which the historian Livy has given so circumstantial 
an account: for, in the beginning of his story, he tells 
wsf the mischief was occasioned by one of these priests 
bringing the Mysteries into Etruria, on his own head, 
uncommissioned by his superiors in Greece, fvpnk 
whom he learnt them ; and unauthorized by the State^ 
into which he had introduced them. The words of 
Livy shew that the Mysteries were, in their own na- 
ture, a very different affair; and invented for the- 
improvement of Knowledge and Virtue. " A Greek 
** of mean extraction (says he *) a little priest and 
** ^soothsayer, came first into Etruria, without a^T 

** SKILL OH WISDOM IN MYSTERIOUS RITES, MA NTT 

** SORTS OP WHICH, THAT MOST IMPROVED PEOPLE. 

** HAVE BROUGHT IN AMONGST US, FOR THK^ 

" CULTURE AND PERFEJCTION BOTH OF MIND* 

** AND BODY f .'* It is farther observable, that tliis 

priest 

* GraBcus ignobilis in Etruriam primum venit, hull a cuwt 

AllTE EARUM, QUAS MULTA3 AD ANIMORUM CORPORUMQUE 
COJ-TUM NOBIS ERUDITISSIMA OMNIUM G*KB INVEXIT, Scd 

•acrificulus & vates. Hist. lib. xxxix. « 

t What Livy means by the culture of the ho^yj will be seen 
hereafter^ when we come to speak of the probationai^ jiUd loiK 
6 %0ttM^ 
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priest brought the Mysteries pure with him out of 
Greece, and that they received their corruption m 
Italy ; for, as Hispala tells the story to the Consul, at 
first WOMEN only celebrated the Rites ; till PacuUa 
Minia Campana became priestess; who, on a sudden, 
as by order of the Gods, made a total alteration in 
the Ceremonies, and initiated her sons; which gave 
occasion to all the debaucheries that followed *. The 
consequence of this discovery was the abolition of the 
Rites of Bacckus throughout Italy, by a decree of the 
Senate f. 

However, it is very true, tliat in Greece itself the 
Mysteries became abominably abused ^ i a proof of 

which 

tome trials undergone by those aspirants to the Mysteries^ called 

the SOLDIERS OF MiTHRAS. 

♦ Hispala's confession will fully instruct the reader in the na- 
ture and degree of these corruptions* — *' Turn Hispala originem 
'* sacrorum expromit Primo sacrarium id foeminarum fai^e, nee 
'' quemquaui virum eo admitti soli turn. — Pacullam sacerdotem 
^^ omnia, tanquam Detim monitis, immutdsse : nam & viros earn 
** primam suos filios initiasse : & nocturnum sacrum ex^ diumo, it 
^ pro tribusin anno diebus quinos singulis mensibus dies initiomm 
^ fecisse. £x quo in promiscuo sacra sint, & permisti viri foemi-*' 
^* nis, Ik noctis licentia accesserit ; nihil ibi facinoris, nihil flagitii 
" praetermissum ; plura virorum inter sese, quant foeminarum esse 
*^ stupra. Si qui minus patientes dedecoris sint, &c pigriores ad 
** facinus, pro ^ctimis immolari : nihil nefas ducere. Hano 
" summam inter eos religionem esse; viros velut mente capta cum^ 
*^ jactatione fanatica corporis vaticinari — Raptos a Diis homines 
*^ dici, quos machinae illigatos ex conspectu in abditos specus 
'' abripiant ; eos esse, qui aut conjurare, aut sociari factnoribuSi 
'* aut stuprum pati noluerint Multitudinem ingentem, alteruni jam 
'< prope populum esse : in his nobiles quosdam viros, foeminasque. 
** Biennio proximo institutum esse, ne quis noajor viginti ^mili 
* initiaretur ; ^aptari aetatis & erroris & stupri patientes**^ 

t Sec note [N] at the end of this Book. 

} See Clemens Alexandrinus^ in his Admonitio ad^entes^ 
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trbich we have eVeo» in tlie conduct of their Gomic 
writers,- whp frequently lay the actioti of the' Dram* 
(such as the rape of a young girl,- and the like) at the 
c^ebratbn ,of ^ religious Mystery \ and froni-that 
Mystery depominate the Piece *. So that, in the time 
of Cicerj9, the terms mysteries and abomTiations were 
^Jn^ost syn(»iymou5» The Academic having said they 
bad m^T^ BiiA Mysteri€s^ LucuUus replies, *:* Qu© 
^,5 mnt tandem i$ta. hysteria ? aut cur celatb, quasi 
^* TU«^pj£ aliquid, vestram sententiamfr'^ However, 
in spite of all occasions and opportunities, some of 
these J^^/eri^, as the Eleusinian particularly, con- 
tinued for many ages pure and undefiled. The two 
capital corruptions of the Mysteries were magic and 
IMPURITIES. Yet, so late as the age of ApoUonius 
Tyan; the Eleusinian kept so clear of the first impu- 
tation, that the hierophant refused to initiate that 
impostor, because he was suspected to be a Magician ;}:. 
And, indeed, their long-continued immunity, both from 
cue and the other corruption, will not appear extra- 
ordinary, if we consider, that, by a law of Solon, the 
senate was always to meet the day after the celebration 
of these Mysteries, to see that nothing had been done 
amiss , during the performance % So that these were 

• Sec Fabricius's Notitia comicorum depef^torum, inliis first 
Tolume of the Bibl. Grscc. lib.' ii. cap. a2. 

f Acad. Qua^t. lib. i. 

* t *0 }) *Ii^^ay7)}( i% fCtfXfle ^ra^ix*^^ Ta Te^a, yi.tt yi^ up ^m^it 

hnfM»t»^ Philost. lib. iv. cap. 18. 

T? vfifaiuy ru9 /4Vpj^»*ri> ti^f»¥ vonTf !» tm 'SAiv^ui^r. AlldoC* Qiat. ^ 

Vol. II. P th» 
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the very last that submitted to the common fate of att 
iiuman institutions *. 

It is true, if uncertain report were to be believed, 
the Mj/steries^ \\t2re corrupted very early : lor Orpheus 
himself is said to have abased themf^ But this was a^ 
figment which the debauched MystdB of later times 
invtented to varnish over their enormifties ,- as the 
detestable Paederasts of after-ages scandalized the 
blameless Socrates. Besides, the story is so ill laid,' 
that it i» detected by tlic surest records of Antiquity : 
for, in consequence of the crime which they fabled 
Orpheos committed m the Afysteriofj they pielended, 
that he was torn in pieces by the wtftnen : whereas it 
appeared from the inscription on his monument at 
Dium in Macedonia, that he was struck dead witb 
lightnk^, the envied death of the reputed favourites 
of the Godis J^. 

And here the christian fatiietrs will hardly escapcf 
the censure of those who will not allow high provocation 
to be an excuse for an unfair representation of a» 
adversary. I say, they will hardly escape censure^ for 
accustoming themselves to speak of the Mysteries as 
gross impieties and immoralities in tlieir very originaT^. 
Clemens Alexahdrinus, in a heat of zeal, breaks out,* 
*' Let him be accursed, who first infected the world 
with these inypostures, whether it was Dardanus — or 
— <§^^ These I make no scruple to call wicked 
authors of impious febles ; the fathers of an exe- 
crable superstition, wiio, by this Institution, sowed 

• See nete [O] at the end of this Book. 
t See Diog. Laert Procemium, Segm. 5.. 
J Idem, ibid. 
§ See note [P] at the end of this Book* 

•^ ia 
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" in human life the seeds of vice and corruption *. ♦. 
But the wisest and best of the pagan world invariably 
hold, that the Mystenes were instituted pure; an3^ ^ 
proposed the noblest end, by the worthiest means. And • 
even though the express testimony of tliese writers, 
supported by the reason of the thing, should be 
deemed insufficient, yet the character and quality of 
their Institutor must put the matter out of all doubt 
This Institutor, as will be seen presently, was no other , 
than the Lawgiver, or civil magistrate himself. 
Wherever the Mysteries found public admittance, it 
was by his introduction ; and as oft as ever they were 
celebrated, it was under his inspection. Now virtue , 
is as essential to the preservation, and vice to the 
destruction of that Society, over which he presides, 
as obedience and disobedience are to his office and 
authority. So that to conceive him disposed to bring 
in, and to encourage, immoral practices under the 
mask of Religion, is the same thing as to suspect the 
Physician of mixing Poisons with his antidotes. 

The truth of the matter was this ; the Fathers hov^ 
a secret grudge to the Mysteries iot their injurious 
treatment of Christianity on its first appearance in the 
world. We are to observe, that Atheism, by which 
was meant a contempt of the Gods, was reckoned, in 
the Mysteries^ amongst the greatest crimes. So, in the 
sixth book of the JEneis (of which more hereafter) the 
hottest seats in Tartarus are allotted to the Atheist; 
such as Salmoneus, Tityus, and the Titans, &c. Novr 
the Christians, for their contempt of the national Gods, 

futri^t0» AdmonitiQ ad Gentes, pag. 8^ A. B. Edit. Sylburg. 
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wero, on their first appe^ranc^ deemed Atheists by 
th9 people ; and 90 branded by the Mystagogue, as we 
(|lhd in Lueian"^, and exposed amongst the rest ia 
Tartarus, tn their solemn shows and representatiops. 
This niay be gatliered from a remarkable passage in 
Origen, uhere Celsus thus addresses his adversary: 
^' £ut no% as you, good man, believe eternal punish* 
^^ ments, even so do the interpreters of these holy 
*^ Mysteries^ the Hierophants and Initiators; you 
" threaten others with these punishments : these, on 
" the contrary, threaten Youf-" This explaios a 
passage in Jerom's catalogue of ecclesiastical writers ; 
and will be explained by it. The Father, speaking of 
Quadratus, says; ** Cumque Hadrianu$ Atbenis ex^ 
" gisset hiemcm invisens Eleusinem, & omnibus pen^ 
*^ Grseciae sacris initiatus, dedisset, occasion^m iis, qui 
•* Christianos oderunt, absque precepto Imper^toril 
" vexare credentes, poirexit ei iibrum pro i^^ligioQ^ 
" nostra.'' Now what occasion was afforded at tbii 
juncture to the enemies of Christianity, but only this^ 
That, the Grecian Mysteries representing the Faithful 
in an odious light, the Emperor (who but just theft 
had been initiated into almost all of them) might b^ 
reasonably tlK)ught estranged and indisposed towardi^* 
Christianity ; and so the easier drawn to caunteoaaa^ 
or connive at,* any injustice done unto it? 

This, without doubt, was what sharpened the Fathers 
againsj. the Mysteries ;. and they were not over tendjsr 

KciltianiQV^ ruit i^yiuv (ptvyiru — PseudoBiantiS^ T. II. pag. 244« 

£dit.'Heitzii, 4to. Amstel. 1743. • - 

. t M(»XirA( fih, 3 PM^Tif ticvef cif noXcc^ecf tcitniHf; y9fb{{u(* Sr^ 
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in loading what they did not approve. On thJs account 

they gave easy credit to what had'becft told to them Of 

the abpminations in the Mysteries] and the rathetj 

perhaps, on account of the seirecy with which they 

were celebrated. * The ^anne SeCrecy in the Chri$tiaft 

Rites, and the same language introduced by the Fathers 

in speaking of them, as we see below, procured as 

easy credit to those calumnies of murder and incest 

<:harged upon them by the Pagans. Nay, what is stiU 

more remarkable^ those specific enormities, in which 

their own Mysteries wet^ known to offend, they objected 

to the Christians. " Alii eos [Christianas] ferunt 

^* ipsiuft Antistitis ac Sacerdotis colere genitalia *.'* 

But here comes in the strange part of the story ; that* 

after this, they should so studiously and formally transfer 

the terms, phrases, rites, ceremonies, and discipline of 

these odious Mysteries into our holy Religion ; and, 

thereby, very early vitiate and deprave, what a pagan 

<vriter f could see, and acknowledge, to be absOIuta 

& siiH:t»LE3t, as it came out of the hands of its Author. 

Sure then it was some more than ordinary veneratiott 

the People had for these Mysteries, that could incline 

Ihe Fathers of the Church to so fatal a counsel : howr. 

'ever, the thing is aotoi'ious :J:, and the efiects have bten 

severely felt 

We have all along supposed the Mysteries an in^ 
vention of the Lawgiver : and, indeed, we had nothing 
to do with them, but in that view. Now thougli, from 
what hath been said, the intelligent reader will collect, 
«tre have not supposed amiss, yet since the pertinency 

* Caecil. apiid Minut. in Octa^. 

+ Amm. Marcellinus, lib; xxi. cap. i6. Hist* 

J( Sec note [Q] at the end of this Book. 

y3 cH 
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of the whole discourse, as here applied, depends upon 
It, he may perhaps expect us to be a little more par- 
ticular. 

That the Mysteries were invented, established, and 
supported by lawgivers, may be seen, 

1 . From the place of their original ; which was 
Egypt. This, Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
who collect from ancient testimonies, expressly afBrm ; 
and in this all Antiquity concurs: the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, particularly, retaining the very Egyptian 
Gods, in whose honour they were celebrated ; Ceres 
and Triptolemus being only two other names for Isis * 
and Osiris : as we have seen above from Theodoret : 
end so TibuUus, -— 

Primus aratra manu sollerti fecit OsiJRis, 
Et teneram ferro soUicitavit humum f. 

Hence it is, that the universal nature, or the 
Jirst Cause J the object of all the Mysteries, yet disguised 
under diverse names, speaking of herself in Apuleius, 
concludes the enumeration of her various mystic rites, 
yi these words, — ^^ Priscaque doctrina pollentes 
" iEovpTii, ceremoniis me prorsus propriisJ 
** percolentes, appellant vsro nominj: reginam 

'' IS1D£M§;' 

But the similitude betwen the Rites practised, and 
the Doctrines taught in tlie Grecian and Egyptian 
Mysteiies, m ould be alone sufficic^it to point up to their 
original : such as the secrecy required of the Initiated j 

* I^K Ji sf * x«Ia Triv '%>J^tuv y^uo-aap Aij/xnTu^. lJerodot« Ub, il^ 
cap. 59, And again cap. 156. Ajf/xim^ ^« "ic*^, 
-f See note [R] at the end of this Book, 
I See note [S] at the «n4 of tbi9 Book, 
I Mctam, lib. Ti'u 
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which, as we shall see hereafter, peculiarly characterized 
the Egyptian teacliing ; such as the ckx^ines taught of 
a metempsychosis and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, which the Greek writers agree to have 
been first set abroach by the Egyptiaiw*^ such as 
fli^/^^ewce enjoined from domestic fowl, fish, and 
beans f, the peculiar superstition of the Egyptians; 
such as. the Ritual composed in hieroglyphics^ an inven- 
tion =of the Egyptians %. But it would be endless to 
reckon up all the particulai^s in which tlie Egyptian and 
Grecian Mysteries agreed : it shall suffice to say, that 
they were in all things the same §• 

Again ; nothing but the supposition of this common 
original to all tlie G recian Mysteries can clear up and re- 
concile the disputes which arose amongst the Grecian 
JStates and Cities, concerning the original of these rites ; 
every one claimbg to be the Prototype to the rest. Thus 
Thrace pretended tliat they came Jfirst from thence ; 
Crete contested the honour with those barbarians ; and 

* Timaeus the Locrian, ki his book Of the Soul of the World, 
speaking of the necessity of inculcating the doctrine of future 
punishments, calls them TIMflPIAI HENAI, foreign tokments : 
hy which name both Latin and Greek writers generally a>eanf 
Egyptian, where the- subject is Religion, 
' + See Porphyrius De Abstin. 

X Senex commissimus ducit me protinus ad ipsas fores icdi« 
amplissima?, rituqtie «olenni aspeisionis celehrato mysterio, ac 
tnatutino peracto sacrifitrio, de opertis itdyti profert quosdara 
iibros, literis ii;norabi]ibiw prajnotaios^; partim figukis cu- 

• 

JUSCEMODI A^MMALIUM, CONCl'.PTI SERMON IS COIPENDTOSA 

VERBA SJUGGEREKTF.fi, paitmi nodosis, & \ii modiim rotae tortuosis, 
irapreolatimque condeusis apicibus. Apul. Metam. lib. xi. 

^^%«4oTi»7«( juaavT^ • ty^i^v 'A^v^aiuq t^ w^ A^yvvWH^. Diod. Sic. 
lib.i. 

. . F 4 Atheoa 
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Athens claimed it from both. And at that time, wheif 
they had forgotten the true original, it was impo^ibto 
to settle and adjust their differences : for each' could 
pfove that he did not borrow from others ; and, at the 
Same time, seeing a similitude in the Rites *, would 
conclude that they had borrowed from him. But the 
Dwning Egypt for their common Parent, clears up all 
difficulties: by accounting for that general likeness 
which gave birth to every one's pretensions. 

Now, in Egypt, all religious Worship being planned 
tod established by Statesmen, and directed to the ends 
of civil policy, we must conclude, that the MysterUi 
were originally invented by legislators.- 

2. The Sages who brought them out of Egypt, and 
propagated them in Asia, in Greece, and Britain, wer^ 
all Kings or Lawgivers ; such as Zoroaster, Inachus; 
Orpheus f , Melampus, Trophonius, Minos, Cinyras^ 
iErectheus, and the Druids. 

3. They were under the superintendence of the State* 
A Magistrate intitled BASIAETI, or King, presided in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. Lysias informs us, that 
this King was to offer up the public prayers, accordii^ 
to their country Rites ; and to see that nothing impious 
or immoral crept into the celebration %. This title 

yjyio^cti rhi g^vr^^f Strabo, lib. 3(. p. 466. D. Edit. Paruk 

t Of \7b0tn Aristophanes says, *0^m t^^^v y»f nxila^ d' n/Mv 
Ka1/J«»|i, f9iiv¥ T aV^p^io^**' " Orpheus taught us the Mysteries^ 
^^ and to abstain from murder,** i. e, from ^ life of rapine and 
violence, such as men lived in the ^tafe qf nature, 

4h^^i h^H (MTfCp mepk r» i^i ^-^ in ApdoCf 
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given tx> the President of the Mysterks^ it ad, dotlbtlesi^ 
in memory of the fif st Founder : to whom were joiiled 
four officers, chosen by the people, called EIIIME AHTAf 
or Curators*; the priests were only under-officers to 
these, and had no share in the direction : for thi^ being, 
the Legislator's favourite institution, he took aH pos- 
sible care for its support ; which could not be dona 
more effectually, than by his watching over it Irimseli; 
On the other hand, his interfering too openly in reli^ous 
matters would have defeated his end ; and the people 
would soon have come to regard this high solemnity 
as a mere engine of State ; on which account he care-^ 
faUy kept behind the curtain. For though it be now 
apparent that the Mysteries were the invention of the 
Civil Magistrate, yet even some Ancients, who have 
mentioned the Mysteries, seemed not to be apprized of 
it ; and their ignorance hath occasiotied great embroit* 
ment in all they say on this subject. The readef may 
«ee by the second chapter of Meurfiius!s Eleusmidf hour 
nmch the Ancients were at a loss for the true founder 
oiiho^e Mysteries \ some giving the institution to Ceres j 
^ome to Triptolemus ; others to Eumolpus ; others to 
Musaeus ; and some again to Erectheus. How then 
fthall we disengage ourselves from tliis labyrinth, into 
which Meursius hath led us, and in which, his guard of 
Ancients keep us inclosed ? This clue will easily con^- 
duct us through it. It appears, from what has beeit 
iaid, that Erectheus, king of Athens, established the 
Mysteries f ; but that the people unluckily coofoimded 
the Institutor, with the priests, Eumolpus and Musfeus, 
M ho first officiated in the rites ; and with Ceres ^d 



• See MeursiuB*s Kleueinia, <^ap. xv.. 

f ^n^ sp sajB Piodoras Siculud, lib. i. Bibl. 
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Triptolemus, the deities, in whose honour they were 
celebrated. And these mistakes were natural enough*: 
the poets would be apt, in the licence of their figurative 
^fyle, to call the Gods, in whose name the Mysteries 
were performed, the Tounders of tliose Mysteries \ 
and the people, seeing only the ministry of the officiated 
priests (the Legislator keeping out of sight) in gi:>od 
earnest believed those Mystagogues to be tlie founders. 
And yet, if it were reasonable to expect from Poets 
«r People, attention to their own fancies and opinions, 
one would think they might have distingubhed better, 
by the help of that mark, which Erectheus left be- 
bind him, to ascertain his title ; naively, the erection 
of the officer called ^ao-tXiu^, or King, 

4] But this original is still further seen from the 
ifualities required in the aspirants to the Mysteries. 
Ac€X>rding to their original institution, neither sleeves 
nor foreigners were to be admitted into them f . Now if 
the Mysteries were instituted, primarily for the sake oiF 
teaching religious truths, there can be no reason given 
irby every man, with the proper moral qualifications, 
should not be admitted : butsupposingtheminstitutedby 

, * They were committed wbere no Mystery was affected, in 
what concerned the open worship of their Gods^ Tacitus, speak-r 
ing of the Temple of the Paphian Venus, says, " Conditorcm 
•• Tcropli Rcgem A'crian vetus memoria, quidam ipsius Deag no* 
•f men id perhibent," Hist. lib. ii. • * 

I^Kmm* j|# ^ «)6 f|oy H£N01£ rert fit;cr<rd«i— Schol. Hum. 11. ^ 
It was the same in the Cabiric Mysteries, as we learn from Biof 
dorus Siculus, lib.v. who speaks of the like innovation made there» 
^i^xiT ^\ oS'To? «rp»T^ SENOTr iAv^<r»t. As to slaves, hear Arii«i 
iU>phane8 in his Gccrfco^opa^-— 

the 
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the State for civil purposes, a very good one may be 
assigned ; for slaves andjbreigners have there, neither 
property nor country. When afterwards the Greeks, 
by frequent confederations against the Persian, the 
common enemy of their liberties, began to consid^ 
themselves as one people and Community, the Mystc^ 
ries were extended to all who spoke the Greek lan^ 
GUAGE. Yet the Antients, not reflecting on the 
original and end of their institution, were much per- 
plexed for the reasons of an exclusion so apparentlj 
capricious. Lucian tells us, in The life of his iiieod 
DenwncUi that this great philosopher had the coura^ 
one day, to ask the Athenians, why they excluded bar- 
barians from their Mysteries, when Eumolpus^ H 
barbarous Thracian, had established them *, But he 
does not tell us their answer. One of the most judi- 
cious of our modern critics was as much at a loss ; and 
therefore thinks the restraint ridiculous, as implying 
that the Tnstitutors supposed that speaking the Greelq 
tongue contributed to the advancennent of piety f* 

5, Another proof of this original may be deduced 
from what was taught promiscuously to all tlie Ini- 

* 'iriXfAfiov ^c <ro7i t^ A^vxiyi l^ulncoci ^n/ixoai^, t?< v^pfiatv^ 

Tt?Jlri9 avr9T; xcbi»T^a'»iJi.hii 'EvfM>iVH, ffx^a^a x^ G^uHoq oy?0«« Bat 
the fact, that they were not a grecian but siforeigny that is, barba* 
rous invention, is proved by their very name, ^vrn§»«, from the 
pastern dialect, mistor^ or mistur^ res aut locus abscondiius. 

f Auctor est Libonius in Corinthiorum actipne, mystagogos 
lumma diligentia initianfdos ante omnia monuisse, ut manus puras 
Animumqu^ 9ibi 8<*ryarent punun: i^ r^y ^tfyiy''£x^«yflK f7y»t; Sp at 
in voce sive sefmone GroBcos se prcestarent : hoc quidem profecto 
ridicukm, quasi fiiceret ad veram pictatem^ Graeca potius quam 
«lia lin^u^ io^m^ h, Cosduboai Exercit. xvi. ad Annales £ccL' 

tiated ; 
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Cbttect ; which was, the necessity of a virtuous and holy 
Bfty ia obtain a happy immoi^tality. Now this, we 
biow^ could not come from the sacerdotal warehouse : 
fee priests could afford a better pennyworth of their 
filysiiun^ at the easy expence of oblations and sacri- 
Jces : for, as our great Philosopher well observes (who!, 
howcyerj was not aware of this extraordinary institu- 
fkm for the support of virtue^ and therefore concludes 
too generally). " The Priests made it not their business 
^ to teach the pe<^le virtue: if they 'were diligent ih 
•* their observations and ceremonies, punctual in their 
** feasts and solemnities, and the tricks of religion, the 
** hcJy tribe assured them that the Gods were pleased, 
•* 1^ they k)oked no further : few went to the schools 
** of Philosophers> to be instructed in their duty, and 
•* to fcnow what was good and evil in their actions : 
^ tiie Priests sold the better pennyworths, and there- 
^ fore had all the custom : for lustrations and sacrifices 
^ were much easier than a clean conscience and a 
** steddy course of virtue ; and an expiatory sacrifice, 
^ tiiat atoned for the want of it, much more conve- 
^ mentl than a strict and holy life */' Now we may 
be assured, that an Institution, which taught the ne* 
tessity of a strict and holy life, could not but bd the 
IDventioD of lawgivers, to whose schemes moral virtue 
wm so necessary, 

(5, Another strong presumption of this original h 
Jfae gr^ i^^ pf the Mysteries to the State : so amply 
cpofesied by the wisest writers of antiquity, and 8Q 
i^early tew frot» the nature of the thing itself. 

« 

7* But, lasdy, we have the testimony pf the know* 
it% Plutarch for this original ; who, inr his treatise Of 

^ lake's Reasonableness of CJiristianity, 
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Isi3 and Osiris, expressly tells us, &at it \Tas " a nufit 
** ancient opinion, delivered don-n, from legislatox* 
" and Divines, to Poets and .Fliilosophers, the nitbijr 
*' of it entirely unknoHu, but die belief of it indeliU/ 
" established, not only iu tradition, and the talk kS 
V the vulgar, but in the uystebies and in tbe sacred 
** offices of religion, both amongst Greeks and Hax^ 
*' barians, spread all over thp face of tlie globe, That 
" the Universe was not upheld fortuitously, , without 
" Mind, Reason, or a Governor to preside over ibk 
" revolutions*." 

It is now submitted to the candid reader, Wliethcr 
itb$ not fairly proved, that the mysteries tt<£7'£ u;- 
ttnted by the legislator, to affirm and estabUsh tim 
gateral doctrine of a Frovidaice, by mculcaiing eke 
k^f qf a future state of rewards and pwisluneait. 
Indeed, if we may believe a certain Ancien^ who ap- 
pears to have been well versed in these matters, tbey 
jnoed their end, by clearing up all doubts concembg 
Ite righteous government of the Gods f. 
. We have seen in general, how fond and tenaciou* 
aocieat Paganism was of this extraordinary Rite, as 
of an Institution supremely useful both to sociETf 
Vid B£;,iGio3r. But tliis will be seen more fully in 

* tai 4 w^L^iXcu^ b£t4 xaTtmr n Bu^iyai «,' KOMOdEfpH 

(nTKA^TAIZ, it -ri Su*i«ift *5 Bi^^f't '^ '£Ww»^» «^JA«x* *ff* 
— Edit. Francof. ful. T. II. p, 369. B. 

fAftf£»?^ f, SD|>ater iq PWis. Qusest. 

what 
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irfiat I now proceed to lay before the Public ; an ex-» 
tmination of two celebrated pieces of Antiquity, thei 
femous Sixth book of Virgil's JEsejs, and tbe 
Metamokphosis op Apuleius: The first of which 
will shew us of what use the Mysteries were esteemed 
to society; and the second, of what support to 

EELIGIOK. 

An inquiry into iEneas's adventure to the ShadeS|< 
will have this farther advantage, the instructing us in 
the shmvs and representations of the mysteries ; a 
part of their history, which the form of this discourse 
hath not yet afforded us an opportunity of giving. 
So that nothing will be now wanting to a perfect know* 
ledge of ^is most extraordinary and important Insti-^ 
tution. 

For, the descent of Virgil's Hero into the infernal' 
regions, I presume, was no other than a figurative de- 
scription of an INITIATION ; and particularly, a very 
^xact picture of the spectacles in the Eleusiniant 
ifYSTERiES ; where every thing was done in show and 
machinery ; and where a representation * of the his"^ 
tory of Ceres afforded opportunity of bringing in th^ 
scenes of heaven, hell, elysium, purgatory, and what-^ 
ever related to the future state of men and heroes. 

But to soften this paradox all we can, it may be 
proper to enquire into the nature of tlic JEneis. 
* Hwners two poems had each a plain and entire 
story, to convey as plain and simple a moral : and ia 

netri rmi i^furc rl rtxfof 4^])tm. jc^ rSrot ro* fc^Ooi il; i^^ iyajt ri !» 
*£Aiv^ry* 9v^, Just. Mart. Orat. ad Graec. prope init. Anv ^l mj 
K^fn ^peifiM Oil lyttio^t ^vr»xoy* k^ rhif ^>^civn9, jc^ my a^ieccyriPf x^ t«^ 
wi9^ avrah *l,\tvcriq ^uia^tT. Clemens Alex, in Protreptico,- 
p. 7; E; Edit Sj^burgb, . 
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this, he is justly esteemed excellent. The Roman 
poet could make no iroprbvements here: the Greek 
was complete and perfect ; -so that the patrons of 
Virgil, even Scaliger himself, are forced to seek for 
his superior advantages in his episodes, descriptions, 
similes, and in the chastity -and correctness of. his 
thoughts and diction. In the mean time they have att 
overlooked the principal advantage he had over his 
great Exemplar. 

Virgil found the epic poem in the first rank of hu- 
man compositions ; but this was too narrow a circuit 
for his enlarged ambition : he was not content that its 
subject should be to instruct the world in morals; 
much less did he think of puysics, though he was 
fond of natural enquiries, and Homer's Allegorizera 
had opened a back-door to let in the Philosopher with 
the Poet; but he aspired to make it a system of* 
POLITICS. On this plan he wrote the JE?2eis; which, 
is, indeed, as complete an institute in verse, by ex- 
ample, as the Republics of Plato and TuUy were in 
prose, by precept. Thus he enlarged the bounds, 
and added a new province to epic poesy. But though 
every one saw that Augustus was shadowed in the 
person of -3Eneas, yet it being supposed that those 
political instructions, which the poet designed for the 
<ervi(» of mankind, were solely for the use of hi^ 
Mastwr, they missed of the true nature of the poem. 
And in this ignorance, the succeeding epic writers, 
• following a work whose genius they did not understand, 
wrote worse than if they had only taken Homer, and 
his simpler plan, for tj;ieir direction. A great modern 
Poet, and best judge of theh- merit, assures us of this 
feet ; and what has been said will help us to explain. 
the reason of it : '^ The other epic poets (says this 

" admirable 
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V %4mirable writer) have used the s^one practice* [tiiat 
'^ of Virgil, of running two fables into one] but gene- 
^* rally carry it so far, as to superinduce a mqltiplicity 
** of fables, destroy the unity of action, and lose their 
'* readers in an unreasonable length of tiipe *.*" . 

Such was the revolution Virgil brought about in thil 
lioblest region of poesy; an improvement so great, 
that the truest poet had need of all the assistance the 
sublimest genius could lend him : nothing less than tbo 
joint aid of the Iliad and Odysses being able to far- 
nish out the execution ofv his great idea : for a system 
of Politics delivered in the example of a great Prince, 
must shew him in every public adventure of life. Hence 
JEneas was, of necessity, to be found voyaging, with 
Ulysses, and fighting, with Achilles. 

But if the improved nature of his subject compelled 
him to depart from that simplicity in the fable, which 
Aristotle, and his best interpreter, Bo^su, find ap di- 
vine in Homer f ; he gained considerable advantages 
by it in other circumstances of the composition : for 
now, those ornaments and decorations,, for whose in- 
sertion the critics could give no other reas(m than to 
raise the dignity of tiie Poem, become essential to the 
Subject. Thus the choice of Princes and Heroes for 
his personages, which were, before, only used to grace 
the scene, now constitute the nature of the action % i 

• and 

• Prefece to the Iliad of Homer. 

t Nous trouveron$ point, davts la fable de TEneide, cette umpli- 
cite qu'Aristote a trouvee si divine dans HoipCtc. Titpite 4li 
poeme epique, lib.i. cap. x\. 

I — ^' Le retour (say« £ossu) d'un homme en sa pi^son, & h 
**' querelle de deux autres, n'ayant rien de grand en.soi, deviennent 
^ des actions illustres & importantes, lorsque dans le choix des 
"^.nems^ ie poete dit que c'est TUlysse qui retoume en Ithaque> di 

** qi» 

6 
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and the machinery of the Gods, and their intervention 
on every occasion, which was to create the marvel-^ 
LOUS, becomes, in this imjfrovement, an indispen- 
sable part of the poem. A divine interposition is in the 
very spirit of ancient legislation ; where, we see, the 
principal care of the Lawgiver was to possess the peo- 
ple with the full belief of an overruling Providence. 
This is the true reason of so much machinery in the - 
JEneis : for w^hich, modern critics impeach the author s 
judgment, who, in a poem written in the refined and 
enlightened age of Rome *, followed the marvellous 
of Homer so closely. , An excellent writer, speaking 
of Virgil in this view, says, " If there be any instance 
** in the -Slneid liable to exception upon this account, 
" it is in the beginning of the third book, where iEneas 
** is represented as tearmg up the myrtle that dropped 
•' blood. Tliis circumstance seems to have the mar* 
" vellous without the probable, because it is represent- 
" ed a$ proceeding from natural causes without the 
interposition of any God, or rather, supernatural 
power capable of producing itf ." But surely this 
instance was ill chosen. The poet makes ^neas say, 
on this occasion, 

Nymphas 

.*• que c'est Achille & Agamemnon qui querellent.^* — He goes on, 
*^ Mais il y a des actions qui d'elles monies sont tr^s importantes, , 
** com me testablmement, on la mine d!un etat, ou dune religion, 
** Telle est done Taction de FEneide." lib. ii. cap, 19. He saw 
here a remarkable difference in the subjects ; it is strange this 
should not have led him to see that the ^neis is of a different 
species. 

* Ce qui est beau dans Homere pourroit avoir et6 mal re^A 
dans les ouvrages d'un poete du terns d'Auguste. Idem, lib. iik 
cap. 8. Lie radmirable, 

t Mr. Addison's Works, vol. iii. p. 316. quarto edit, ifiu 

Vol. li. G 
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• • - - Nyinphas venerabar agrestes, 
Gradivumque patreno, Geticis qui preesidet arvii, 
Rite secimdarent visus OMENque levarent *. 

Now omens were of two kinds f , the natural and super- 
natural. This in question, was of the latter sort, 
produced by the intervention of the Gods, as appears 
by his calling this adventure, monstra deum: it was 
of the nature of those portentous showers of blood so 
frequently occurring in the Roman history. And the 
poet was certainly within the bounds of the probable, 
while he told no more than what their gravest writers 
did not scruple to record in their annals. 

But this was not done merely to raise admiration. 
He is here (as we observe) in his legislative character ; 
and writes to possess the people of the interposition of 
the Gods, in omens and prodigies. This was the 
method of the old Lawgivers. So Plutarch, as quotecj 
above, tells us, " that with divinations and omens, 
" Lycurgus sanctified the Lacedemonians, Numa the 
*' Romans, Ion the Athenians, and Deucalion all the 
" Greeks in general; and by hopes and fears kept up 
*' in them the awe and reverence of Religion." The 
scene of this adventure is laid, with the utmost pro- 
priety, on the uncivilized inhospitable shores of Thrace, 
to inspire horror for barbarous ynanners^ and an appe- 
tite for social life. On this account it is that our poet 
here deserts the Mythologists, and makes the age of 
CIVIL poxicr, (the time when men were*first brought 
out of a state of nature) the golden age, and Saturn 
to govern in it. Thus Evander says, 



• Lib. iii. 

t See note [T] at the end of this Book. 
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Haec nemora indigenae fauni nymphaeque tene- 

bant - - - 
Queis neque mos, neque cultus erat; neque jungere 

tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere parto : 
Sed rami atque asper victu venatus alebat. 
Primus ab aetherio venit Saturnus Olympo — • 
Is genus indocile, ac dispersum montibus altis, 

CoMPOSUIT, LEGESQUE DEDIT *. 

'Whereas Ovid, who speaks the sense of the Mytholo* 
gists, makes the golden age to be "the state of nature^ 
and Saturn to govern there, before the erection of 
civil policy. 

Aurea prima sata est aetas, quae, vindice nuUo, 
Sponte sua, sine lege fidem rectumque colebat. 
Poena metusque aberant: nec verba minacia 

FIXO 

Mve legebantur : nec supplex turba timebant 

JuDicis ora sui. 

Ipsa quoque immunis rastroque intacta, nec uUis 
Saucia vomeribus, per se dabat omnia tellus : 
* Contentique cibis nuUo cogente creatis, 
Arbuteos foetus, mpntanaque fragra legebant, 
Comaque & in duris haerentia mora rubetis, 
Et quae deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandcs. 

* Ver erat aeternum 

Postquam Saturno tenebrosa in Tartara misso — 
Tum primum subiere domos - - - 
Semina tum primum longis Cerealia sulci's 
Obruta sunt, pressique jugo gemuere juvenci f . 

For it served the grave purpose of the philosophic 
Poet to decry the state of nature ; and it suited the 

♦ Lib.viii. f Metam. lib. f. 

G 2 fanciad 
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fanciful paindngs of the mythologic Poet to rcodm- 
mend it. 

But every tiling in tliis poem points to great and 
public ends. The turning the ships into sea-deitieSf 
in the ninth book, has the appearance of something 
infinitely more extra%^agant, than the myrtle dropping 
bloody and has been more generally and severely cen-. 
sured ; and indeed, if defended, it must be on otbar 
principles. The philosophic conmientators of Homer s 
poem, had brought the fantastic refinement of AU^ory 
into great vogue. We may estimate the capacity of 
Virgil's judgment in not catching at so alluring a bait, 
by observing that some of the greatest of the modem 
epic poets, who approached nearest to Virgil in genius, 
have been betrayed by it. Yet here and there, our 
poet, to convey a political precept, has employed an 
ingenious allegory in passing. And the adventure in 
question is, I think, of this number. By the trandfc^r- 
mation of the ships into sea-deities, he would insinuate, 
I suppose, the great advantages of cultivating a naval 
power ; such as extended commerce, and the dominion 
of the Ocean ; which, in poetical language, is becoming 
deities of the sea, 

Mortalem eripiam formam, magnique jubebo. 
^quoris esse Deas - - - 

He explains the allegory more clearly in the following 
book, w here he makes these transformed sea-nymphs 
accompany iEneas, and his fleet of auxiliaries, through 
the Tyrrhene sea. 

Atque illi medio in spatio chorus, ecce, suarum 
Occurrit comiium : nymphae, quas alma Cybele 
Numen habere maris, nymphasque e navibus esse - 
Jusserat - - - 
Agnoscunt longe regem lustrantque chords. 

Tliis 
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This Ministerial hint was the more important and sea- 
sonable, as all Octavius's traverses, in his way to 
Empire, were from his want of a sufficient naval Power; 
first in his War with Brutus and Cassius, and afterwards 
with Sextus, the son of Pompey the Great. Nor was 
it, at this time, less flattermg to Augustus ; to whom 
the Alexandrians erected a qtagnificent Temple^ 
Porticoes, and sacred Groves, where he was worshipped 
under the title of CiESAR THE PROTECTOR 
AND PATRON OF SAILORS. So he became 
a Sea-God and at the head of those Goddesses. For 
as one of his Flatterers said, 

" Praesenti tibi maturos largimur honores : 

" Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras.** 

As the not taking the true scope of the J?wm, hath 
occasioned mistakes, to Virgirs disadvantage, concern- 
ing the plan aiid conduct of the poem ; so hath it 
likewise, concerning the Characters. Tlie piety of 
iEneas, and his high veneration for the Gods, so much 
offends a celebrated French writer *, that he says, 
the her oX€as Jitter to found a religion^ than a monarchy. 
He did not know, that the image of a perfect Lawgiver 
is held out to us in .^neas : and had he known that, he 
had perhaps been ignorant, that it was the oflGice of 
such a one to found religions and colleges of priests :|:, 
as weU as states and corporations. And VirgU t^h us 
this was the office of his hero : 

• Mons. de St. Evremond. t *-. ^« ^ commuaity of monks. 

J - •»• - "Evfla Ilf OjiwrfEyj, 

*Ia7£7(0v/39i; ayadov rexs AtweajJEuva, 

*0^ mfSk&- nOIHIE nOAElS: xj EAEIMATO NH0T2 

A0ANATO12, wprr^ & ^ ANQPiinON BASIAETSEN. 

G 3 Dum 
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- - - Dum conderet ubbem, 
Inferretque decs Latk) - - - 

On the other hand Turnus, whose manners are con- 
trasted with those of our Hero, is, on his very first 
appearance, marked out by his irreverence to the 
Priestess of Juno. But the humanity of JEneas 
offends this critic as well as his piety ; he calls him a 
mere St. Swithin, always raining. The beauty of that 
circumstance escaped him. It was proper to represent 
a perfect Lawgiver as quickly touched with dl the 
affections of humeuiity : and the example was the rather 
to be inforced, because vulgar Politicians are but too 
generally seen divested of these common notices ; and 
the habit of vulgar heroism is apt to induce passions 
very opposite to them. Thus Virgil having painted 
Tumus in all the colours of Achilles, and JEneas in 
those of Hector (for the subject of the Iliad bemg the 
destruction of a vicious and corrupt Community, the 
fittest instrument was a brutal warrior, acer^ iracumhiSy 
such as Achilles ; and the subject of the 2Entid 4:>eing 
the erection of a great and virtuous Empire, the fittest 
instrument was a pious patriot, like Hector,) Tumus, 
I say, was to be characterized as one delighting in blood 
and slaughter. 

Saevit amor ferri, & scelerata insania belli, 
Ira super* 

And, to make this passion the more detestable, the 
Poet tells us it was inspired into him by a Fury. But 
when he represents iEneas^ as accepting the favourable 
signs from Heaven, which pushed him on to war, he 
draws him, agreeable to such a character, compassion- 

* Lib. vii. V. 461, 

ating 
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ating the miseries which his very enemies, by their 
breach of faith, were to suffer in it. ' 

' Heu, quantae miseris caedes Laurentibus instant ! 
Quas poenas mihi, Tume, dabis ! quam multa per 

undas 
Scuta virAm, galeasque, & fortia corpora volves, 
Tibri pater ! poscant acies, & foedera rumpant*. 

But the circumstances of his Mistress, as well as 
those of his Rival, are artfully contrived to set off His 
Piety. On excusing his departure to the enraged 
Queen of Carthage, as forced by the command of the 
Gods, she is made to answer him with this Epicurean 
scoff, 

Scilicet is superis labor est, ea cura quietos 

SoLLICITAT t 

very properly put into the mouth of a Woman immersed 
in voluptuous pleasures. Yet the Poet takes care to 
tell us, that her impiety, like Tumus s delight in blood 
and daughter, was ihspited by the Furies. 

Heu ! Furiis incensa feror 

But there is a further beauty in this circumstance of 
the Episode. These two Lovers are made the Foun- 
ders of the two Hostile States of Rome and Carthage. 
So, this was to insinuate (in support of the author^^ 
main purpose) That it was want of rel^ion which 
€)Ccasioned the Punka Fides; and the'pious culture 
of it, which created the 

Alta Moenia Roma. 

Again, the Hero was to be dmwn no less master of 
himself, under the charms of the softer passions, than 

♦ Lib. viii. v.' 537. f Lil^. jy. 

G 4 under 
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under the violence of the rougher and more horrid. 
M. Voltaire says, 

Virgile ome mieux la raison, 

A plus d'art, autant d' harmonie ; 

Mais il s' epuise avec Didon, 
Et rate k la fin Lavinie. 

But this ingenious man did not consider, that the Epi- 
sode of Dido and JEneBSy was not given to ornament 
his poem with an amusing tale of a love adventure, but 
to expose the public mischiefs which arise from Rulers 
indulging themselves in this voluptuous weakness, while 
they become 

Regnorum immemores, turpique cupidine captos. 

Tlie Poet therefore had defeated his own design, if 
when he had recovered his Hero from this weakness, 
and made him say of his destined Empire in Italy, 

— hie Anaor, haec Patria est - - - 

if when he had perfected his Character, and brought 
him to thfe end of his labours, he had still drawn him 
struggling with this impotent and unruly passion. 

Nor is the view^ in which we place this poem, less 
serviceable to the vindication of the Poet's other cha- 
racters. The learned author of the Enquiry into the 
Life and Writings of Horner^ will allow me to differ 
from him, in thinking that those uniform manners in 
the -Slneis, which he speaks of, was the effect of design, 
not, as* he would have it, of custom and habit : 
" Virgil, says he, had seeq much i;ii the splendor of 
" a court, the magnificence pf a palace, and the 
" grandeur of a royal equipage : accordingly his repre- 
" sentations of that part of life, are more august and 
^ stately than Isomer's. He has a greater regard to 

" decency. 
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decency, and those polished manners, that rendar 
men so much of a piece, and make them all resemble 
" one another in their conduct and behaviour * " For 
the JEneis being a system of Politics, what tliis writer 
calls tke eternity of a government ^ the form of a ma* 
gistrature, and plan qfdominiony must needs hefomiliar 
with the Roman poet ; and nothing could be more to 
his purpose, than a representation oi polished manners i 
it behag the Le^slator's office to tame and break men 
to humanity ; and to make them disguise, at least, if 
they cannot be brought to lay aside, their savage 
habited 

But this key to the JEneis not only clears up manj 
passages obnoxious to the critics, but adds infinite 
beauty to a great number of incidents throughout the 
whole poem ; of which take the following instances, 
the one, in Religion^ and the other, in civil PoUa/. 

1 . JEneas, in the eighth book, goes to the Court of 
Evander, in order to engage hun in a confederacy 
against the common enemy^ He finds the king and 
his people busied in the celebration of an annual 
sacrifice. The purpose of the voyage is dispatched in 
a few lines, and the whole episode is taken up in a 
matter altogether foreign to it, that is to say, the sa- 
crifice, the feast, and a long history of Hercules's 
adventure w ith Cacus. But it is done with great ait 
and propriety ; and in order to introduce, into tljis po- 
litical poem, that famous institute of Cicero, (in his book 
Of Laws) designed to moderate the excess of labouring 
superstition, the ignotce ceremonuE^ as he calls them, 
which at that time so much abounded in Rome-— 

♦ Page 325. 
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^ Divos & eos, qui coelestes semper babiti, colunto, 

** & olios, QUO8 KNDO C(£LO MERITA VOCAVERINT, 

Herculem, Libenim, ^sculapiura, Castorenv 
Pollucem, Quirinum" — Thus copied by Virgtt, iH 
the beginning of Evander's speech to .£neas. 

Rex Evandrus ait : Non haec solemnia nobis^ 
Has ex more dapes, haiic tanti numinis aram 

VaNA SUPEUSTITIO VETERUMQUE iONARA Dt- 
OEUM 

Imposuit Savis, hospes Trojane, periclis 
Servati facimus, meritosque novamus honoues— ^ 

A lesson of great importance to the pagan Lawgiver. 
This Vatia superstitio igtiara veterum deorum was, as 
we have shewn, a matter he took much care to rectify 
in the Mysteries; not by destroying that species of 
iddatry, the worship of dead men, which was indecld 
his own invention, but by shewing why they paid that 
worship ; namely, for benefits done to the whole race 
of mankind, by those deified Heroes. 

Quare agite, o juvenes ! tantarum in munere lau- 
duniy &c» 

The conclusion of Evander s Speech, 

CoMMUNEMQUE vocATE DEUM, & date vina vo- 
lentes, 

iilludes to that other institute of Cicero, in the same 
book pf Laws. *^ Separatim nemo hal>essit Deos; 
*' neve novos, neve advenas, nisi publice adscitbSi 
*,* PRiYATiM colunto." Of which he gives the reason 
in his comment, " suosque Deos, aut Novos aut 
** Alienigenas coli, confusioncm habet reli^onum, & 
*^ ignotas ceremonias.'^ 

2 Nor 
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Nor should we omit to observe a further beauty in 
this episode; and, in imitation, still, of Cicero; who, 
in his book Of Laws, hath taken the best of the Roman 
Institutes, for the foundation of his system : For the 
worship of Hercules, as introduced by Evander, and 
administered by the Potitii on the altar called the 
AKA MAXIMA, was, as Diou. Hal. and Livy tell us, 
the oldest establishment in Rome ; and continued for 
many ages in high veneration. To this the followmg 
lines allude, 

Hanc ARAM luco statuit, quae maxima semper, &c. 
• — ^Jamque sacerdotes, primusque Potitius, ibant.. 

But Virgil was so learned in all that concerned the 
Roman ritual, that it was a common saying, (as we 
collect from Macrobius) Virgilius noster Pontifex 
fnaanmus videtur : And that writer not apprehending 
the reason of so exact an attention to sacred things, 
being ignorant of the nature of the poem, says, 
mirandum est hujus poetee et circa nostra et circa 
externa sacra doctrinam *. 

« 

2. In the ninth book we have the fine episode of 
Nisus and Euryalus; which presents us with many 
new graces, when considered (which it ought to be) as 
a representation of one of the most famous and singu- 
lar of the Grecian Institutions. Crete, that ancient 
and celebrated School of legislation, had a civil custom, 
which the Spartans first, and afterwards all the prin- 
cipal cities of Greece |, borrowed firom them, foi^every 
man of distinguished valour or wisdom to adopt a 
favourite youth, for whose education he was answerable, 



* Saturn. 1. iii. c. 6. 

t See note JU] at the end of this Book. 
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snd whose manners he had the care of foraan^ 
Hence Nisus is said to be 

- - - ACERRIMUS ARMIS^ 

Hyrtacides ; 
And Euryalus^ 

- - Comes Euryalos, quo pulchrior alter 
Non fuit .Eneadum, Trojana neque induit arma; 
Ora PUZR prima signans intonsa juventa. 

The Lovers (as they were called) and their youths 

always served and fought togetlier ; so Virgil of 

these: 

His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant^ 
Tom quoque communi portam statione tcnebant 

The Lovers used to make presents to their favourite 
youths. — So Nisus tells his friend : 

Si, TiBi, quae posco promittunt (nam mihi facti 
Fama sat est) &a 

The states of Greece, where this Institution prevailed, 
reaped so many advantages from it, that they gave it 
the greatest encouragement by their laws: so that 
Cicero, in his book Of a republic, observed, " oppro- 
*' brio fuisse adolescentibus si amatores non haberent?** 
Virgil has been equally intent to recommend it by all 
the charms of poetry and eloquence* The amiable 
character, the affecting circumstance, the tCAderness 
pf distress^ are all inimitably painted. 

The youth so educated, were found to be the best 
bulwark of their country, and most formidable to the 
enemies of civil liberty. On which account, the Ty- 
rants^ wherever they prevailed^ used all their arts to 

suppress. 
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suppress an Institution so opposite to private interest 
and ambition. The annals of ancient Greece efFord 
many examples of the bravery of these Bands, who 
cheerfully attempted the most hazardous adventures *. 
So that Virgil did but follow the custom of the best 
policied States (which it was much for his honour to 
do) when he put these two friends on one of the most 
daring actions of the whole war ; as old Aletes under- 
stood it: 

Dl patrii^ quorum semper sub numine Troja est, 
Non fcunen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certa tulistis 
Pectora. 

Plutarch, speaking of the Thebans, in the Life of 
JPelopidaSf says, that " Gorgias first enrolled the sa- 
cred BAND, consisting of three hundred chosep 
men - and that this corps was said to be composed 
^ of LOVEiis and their friends. It is reported, says 
he^ that it continued unconquered tili the battle of 
Cl:^ronea ; and when, after that action, Philip was 
" surveying the dead, and came to the very spot where 
these three hundred fell, who had charged in close 
order so fatally on the Macedonian lances, and ob- 
** served how they lay heaped upon one another, he 
^^ was amazed, and being told, that this was the band 
^* of Lovers and their Friendsy he burst into tears, and 
^ said, Accursed be they who can suspect that these 
** men either did or suffered any thitig dishonest. But 
** certainly (continues my author) this institution ctf 
" Lovers did not arise in Thebes, as the poets feigned^ 
*^ from the PASSION of Laius, but from the wisdom 



* See note [X] at the end of this Book. 
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** of Leg^lators *.'' Such was the FriencUhip oujr 
poet would here represent, where he says, 

NisUS AMORE PIG pucri 

imd where he makes Ascanius call Euryalus, 
Venerande puer — 

The one dies in defence of the other ; revenges bis 
death ; and then falls witli him, like the Lovers in thp 

»ACRED BAND : 

- - - - moriens animam abstulit hosti. 
Tum super exanimem sese projccit amicum 
Confossus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit 

And here let it be observed, that, as this episode is 
given for a picture of this Institution in it's purity ; so^ 
in the Enemies' quarter, he hath given another draw- 
ing of it, in it's degeneracy and corruption : for the 
j;acred band, like the mysteries, underwent the. 
common fate of time and malice, 

•^- Tu quoque flaventem prima lanugine malas 
Dum sequeris Clytium infelix, nova gaudia, Cydon, 

* Tq9 y li^ov Xoxoy, uq (pctffiv^ cvvilci^c^o To^iiaq ttr^uro^f If un^ttf 

ff6s^fji.» TtfTo.' Xfyel<xt ^\ ^laiAsTvai f^XJ^^ T>)f Iv X»i^u¥iiot yiJt^i 

&irii!{o9' Oft ^ fAiloc rif fJi-aix'^^ b^o^uk rh^ vsK^hq i ^iXiTFfir^, trn noiH^ 
^Sro 70 X'^ptovy sy ^ ai^BivTxfii'*^ Kua^»i rag r^iotKOffiaq lix^ylini uTniihtr 
itorctq rccTq aa^^itraruiq uvocvlocq Iv tok r^voTq oVAok> '^ f^sl aAX^^vi 
.aya/bc»J^ufAcytf(, ^uvfjLoia'oi>p\a>f x^ mv^6fjt.ii>0¥ uq o ru» ipa^uv ^ tu» l^ufA,ivu9 
iiSroq ttvi y^y(fi* ^OLK^vcuif le^ elvtTv, ATroAotyJo KocKuq ol raraq t» vronTf 9 
moffx'^t etlffxpov vTFovobpliq. "OAw? ^l rvi <rig* Taj Ipara; avtui^iiaq, vx 
ier^rtf ol mo^-Siou \i'yii(ri, QviQetloiq ro Aaia turoi,^^ ^f%*3v 'BJAfia'x,^v,,aKlik 

•I NOMO0ETAI. Tom, I. p. 287. B. ct E. Francof. Edit. fol. 
1599. (Vol. II. p. 218, 219. ed. Brian.) 

Dardania 
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Dardania stratus dextra securus amorum 

Qui juvenum tibi semper erant, miserande jaceres*^ 

The poet hath observed the same conduct, as we shall 
$ee hereafter, with regard to the pure and the corrupt 

|CYST£RI£9. ^ 

Before I leave these previous circumstances, permit 
tne only to take notice, that this was the second specie^ 
of the EPIC poem; our own countryman, Milton, 
having produced the third: for just as Vir^l rivaled 
Homer, so Milton was the emulator of both. He 
found Homer possessed of the province of morality ; 
Virgil of POLITICS : and nothing left for him, \mt 
that of RELIGION, This he seized, as ambitious to 
share with th^m in the Government of the poetic 
world* and by means of the superior dignity of his 
subject, hath gotten to the head of that Triuinvirat0 
which took so many ages in, forming. These ajre thip 
three species of the Epic poem ; for its largest sphere 
is HUMAN ACTION ; which can be only considered in 
a moral, a political, or religious view : and these the 
three great makers; for each of tlieir Poems was 
struck out at a heat, and came to perfection from it> 
first essay. Here then the grand Scene was closed : 
and all further improvements of the Epic at an end 

It being now understood, that the JEnds is in the 
style of ancient legislation, it would be hard to think 
that so great a master in his art, should overlook a 
DOCTRINE, which, we have shewn, was the foundation 
and support of ancient Politics ; namely 2l future state 
^ rewa,rds md pmishnw^its. Accordingly he hath 



♦ L. X. ver. 324. 



given 
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given us a complete system of it, in imitation of his 
models, which were Plato's vision of EruSy and Tully 5 
dream ofScipio. Again, as the Lawgiver took care to 
support this Doctrine by a very extraordinary Institu- 
tion, and to commemorate it by a rite, which bad aD 
the allurement of spectacle ; and afforded matter for 
the utmost embellishments of poetry, wq cannot but 
confess a description of such a Scene would add 
largely to the grace and elegance of his work ; and 
must conclude he would be invited to attempt/ it. Ac- 
cordingly, we say, he hath done this likewise, in the 
allegorical descent of iEneas into Hell ; which is no 
other than an enigmatical representation of his IN^ 

TIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES. 

Virgil was to represent an Heroic Lawgiver in the 
person of -Eneas; now, initiation into the Jkft/ste: 
ries was what sanctified his Character and ennobled his 
Function. Hence we find all the ancient Heroes and 
Lawgivers were, in fact, initiated*. And it was no 
wonder the Legislator should endeavour by his exam- 
ple to give credit to an institution of his ov\ n creating. 

Another reason for the Hero's initiation was the im-f 
portant instructions the founders of Empire received 
in matters that concerned their office f, as we may see 
in the second section of the third book. 

* Acifcy TptvIoXfi^o; rs AtoxXtt n nXi}|tT9r« 

Homeri Fragm. Hymn, ia Cer. apud Paus. Corinth. 

AjQUuxg savli^v Titi ruv fA.vrvif'i6fy xoiycovijo'ftviaq' ^o x^ tup oco^tuXav hfiin* 
if iffei^aiq raTg rfftli^Ky i^ot rhf rut dfafr ririP iv^famcuf, Dio(L 

A third 
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A fhird reason for his initiation, was their custom of 
seeking support and inspiration from "the God T^ho 
presided in the Mysteries'^. 

A fourth reason for his initiation, was the circum- 
stance in which the poet has placed him, unsettled in 
his afiairs, and anxious about his future fortune. Now, 
amongst the uses of initiation, the advice and directioa 
of the ORACLE was not the least: and an oracular 
bureau was so necessary an appendix to some of the 
Mysteries^ as particularly the Samothraciany that Plu- 
tarch, speaking of Lysander's initiation there, expresses 
it by a word that signifies consulting the oracle^ *Ev i\ 
XufAoigccHif xfi'nm(i»^i[j^itf&*y &c. On this account, 
Jason, Orpheus, Hercules, Castor, and (as Macrobius 
$ays t) Tarquinius Priscus, were every one of them 
initiated into the Mysteries. 

All this the poet seems clearly to have intimated in 
the speech of Anchises to his son : 

Lectos juvenes fortissima corda, 
Defer in Italiam. — Gens dura atque aspera (jultu 
Debellanda tibi Latio est. Ditis tamen ante 
Infernas accede domos — 
Tum genus omne tuum, &, j'e/c^ dentur mcsnia, 

DISCESJ. 

A fifth reason was the conforming to the old popu- 
lar tradition, which said, that several other Heroes of 

,* Lib. ii. cap. 4. 

•f- The rhetor Sopiateriin his Amu^^k tfinftArMy makes Periclf^ 

J Ma. V. ver. 729, & seq. 

■ 

Voi« II, H th^ 
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the Trojan times, such as Agamemnon and Ulysses, 
had been initiatx^d*. 

A sixth and principal was, that Augustus, who was 
shadowed in the person of yEneas, had been initiated 
into the Eleusixian Mysteries 1^. 

^^^hile the Mysteries were confined to Egypt, their 
native country, and while the Grecian Lawgivers went 
thither to be initiated, as a kind of designation to their 
office, tlic ceremony would be naturally described, in 
terms highly allegorical. Tliis was, in part, owing to 
the genius of the Egyptian manners ; . in part, to the 
humour of Travellers ; but most of all, to the policy of 
Lawgivers j w ho, returning home, to civilize a barba- 
rous people, by Laws and Arts, found it useful and 
necessary (in order to support their own character^ 
and to establish the fundamental principle of a future 
ax ate) to represent that initiation, in which, was seen 
the condition of departed mortals in machinery, as 

AN ACTUAL DESCENT INTO HELL. This Way of 

speaking was used by Orpheus, Bacchus, and others ; 
and continued even after tlie Mysteries were introduced 
into Greece, as appears by the fables of Hercules, 
Castor, Pollux, and Theseus's desce^it into hell. But 
the allegory w&s generally so circumstanced, as to dis- 
cover the trutli concealed under it. So Orpheus is said 
to get to hell by the power of his harp : 

Threicia'fretus cithara, fidibusque canoris : 

a^hfxv^ avll rtupiof. Scholia Apollon. RhocL Arg. lib. L ver. 916. 

t Suet Oct. c. xciii. Set note [Y] at the end pf this Book. 
1 - that 
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that is, in quality of Lawgiver ; the harp being the 
known symbol of his laws, by which he humanized a 
rude and barbarous people. So again, in the lives of 
Hercules and Bacchus, we have the true history, and 
the fable founded on it, blended and recorded together. 
For we are told, that they were in fact initiated into the 
JSUusinian Mysteries ; and that it was just before their 
descent into Hell, as an aid and security in that des- 
perate undertaking*. Which, in plahi speech, was no 
more, than that they were initiated int® the lesser 
Mysteries before they were admitted into the greater. 
The same may be said of what is told us of Theseus's 
adventure. Near Eleusis there was a Well, called 
Callichorus ; and, adjoining to that, a stone^ on whicli, 
a^ the tradition went, Ceres sat down, sad and weary, 
on her coming to Eleusis. Hence the stone was 
named Agelastus, the melancholy stone'\. On which 
account it was deemed unlawful for the Initiated to sit 
thereon. " For Ceres (says Clemens) Wandering 
about in search of her daughter Proserpine, when 
she came to Eleusis, grew weary, and sat down me- 
lancholy on the side of a well. So that, to this very 
^* day, it is unlawful for the Initiated to sit down there, 
lest they, who are now' become perfect, should seem 
to imitate her in her desolate condition :f." Now 

* — K«» raj mi^ ^H^ocxXiet rt jcJ £n6vvff09y Kuiiovlai tU a^tff 
mfu^a r?( 'EXivo-ivtof havvaa^u Auctor Axiocbi. 

-f 'AyiAar©* ^inr^et. So Ovid : 

Hie primum sedit gelido moestifisima saxo; 
Illud Cecropidae nunc quoque triste vocant. 

w 9hf(0f44Pii¥^ Clemens Protrept. pag. 10. A. Edit. S^lburg. 

H 2 tet 
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let us see what they tell us concerning Theseus's descent 
into hell. ^^ There is also a stone (says tiie scholiast 
on Aristophanes) called by the Athenians, Agelastus ; 
on which, they say, Theseus sat when he was medi- 
tating his descent into hell. Hence the stone had 
" its name. Or, perhaps, because Cei'es sat there, 
" weeping, when she sought Proserpine *." All this 
seems plainly to intimate, that the descent of Tlieseus 
was his entrance into the Eleusinian Mysteries. Whidi 
entrance (as we shall see hereafter) was a fraudulent 
intrusion. 

Both Euripides and Aristophanes seem to confirm 
our interpretation of these descents into hell. Euripides, 
in his Hercules furens, brings the hero, just come from 
hell, to succour his family, and destroy the tyrant Lycus. 
Juno, in revenge, persecutes him with the Furies ; and 
he, in his transport, kills his wife and children, whom 
he mistakes for his enemies. When he comes to him« 
self, he is comforted by his friend Theseus ; who would 
excuse his excesses by the criminal examples of tte 
Gods: a consideratbn which, as I have observed 
above, greatly encouraged the people in their irregu- 
larities ; ^d was therefore obviated in the Mysteries, 
by the detectioil of the vulgar errors of polythebm. 
Now Euripides seems plainly enough to have told us 
what he thought of the fabulous descents into hell, by 
making Hercules reply, like one just come from the 
celebration of the Mysteries, and entrusted with t^ 
anop^^x, " The examples (says he) which you bring 
" of the, Gods, are nothing to the purpose. I cannot 

ni^riu Schd. Equit. Aristopk 1. 'j^. 

" think 
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" think them guilty of the crimes imputed to them. I 
^* cannot apprehend, how one God can be the sovereign 
" of another God. — ^A God, who is truly so, stands in 
*^ need of no one. Reject we then these idle fables^ 
** which the poets teach concerning tliem.** A secret^ 
which we must suppose, Theseus (whose entrance irtto 
the Mysteries was only a fraudulent intrusion) had 
not yet learnt. 

The comic poet, in his FrogSy tells us as plainly 
what he too understood to be the ancient heroes* 
descent into hell, by the equipage, which he gives to 
Bacchus, when he brings him in, enquiring the way of 
Hercules. It was the custcxn at the celebration of the 
Ekusiman mysteries, as we are told by the scholiajst 
on the place, to have what was wanted in those rites, 
carried upon asses. Hence the proverb, Asinus portat 
fnysteria: accordingly the poet introduces Bacchus, 
followed by his buffoon servant Xanthius, bearing a 
bundle in like manner, and riditig on an ass. And, 
lest the meaning of this should be mistaken, Xanthius, 
on Hercules's telling Bacchus, that the inhabitants of 
Elysium were the Initiated, puts in, and says, -^ And 
** I am the ass carrying Mysteries,*^ This was 
so broad a hint, that it seems to have awakened the 
old dreaming scholiast ; who, when he comes to that 
place, where the Chorus of the Initiated appear, tells 
us, we are not to understand this scene as really lying 
in the Elysian fieh>s, but in the Elevsinian 

MYSTEKIES*, 

Here then, as was the case in many other of the 
ancient fables, the pomp of expression betrayed willing 

in ver. 357. 

H 3 ^^^\fc\*:5 
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posterity into the marvellous. But why need we wonder 
at this in the genius of more ancient timed, which 
delighted to tell the commonest tilings in a highly 
figurative manner, when a writer of so late an age as 
Apuleius, either in imitation of Antiquity, or perhaps 
in compliance to the received phraseology of the 
MysterieSy describes his initiation in the same manner, 
*^ Access! confinium mortis ; & calcato Proserpina 
" limine, per omnia vectus elementa remeavi : nocte 
" media vidi solem candido coruscantem lumine, Deos 
" inferos & deos superos. Accessi coram, & adoravi 
^ de proximo *." iEneas could not have described 
his night's journey to his companions, after he had 
been let out of the ivory gate, in properer terms, . had 
it been indeed to be understood of a journey into 
Hell- 
Thus, we see, Virgil was obliged to have his Hero 
initiated ; and he actually had the authority of An-^ 
tiquity to call tliis initiation A Descent into Hell, 
'H EI2: AAor JCATABAXID. Hence some of the pre- 
tended Orphic odes, sung at the celebration of the 
Mysteries^ bore this title, a name equivalent to TEAE- 
TAI, or 'lEPOr AOros. And surely he made use 
of his advantages with great judgment ; for such, a 
fiction animates the relation, which, delivered out. of 
allegory, had been too cold and insipid for epic 
poetry. 

We see, from ^neas's urging the example of those 
Heroes and Lawgivers, who had been initiated before 
him, that his request was only for an initiation : 

Si potuit manis arcessere conjugis Orpheus, 
Threicia fretus cithara fidibusque canoris : 

* Lib. xi. prope fmem. 

Si 
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Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 
Itque reditque viam toties : quid Thesea magnum. 
Quid memorer*; Alciden? & mi genus ab Jove 
summo. 

It is to be observed, that Theseus is the only one -of 
these ancient Heroes not recorded in history to have 
been initiated, though we have shewn that his descent 
into hell was, like that of the rest, only a view of the 
Mysteries. The reason is, his entrance was a violent 
intrusion. 

Had an old poem, under the name of Orpheus, in- 
titled, A DESCENT INTO HELL, bcCU nOW CXtaut, it 

would, probably, have shewn us, that no more was 
meant than Orpheus's initiation ; and tliat the idea of 
this sixth book was taken from thence. 

But further, it was customary for the poets of the 
Augustan age to exercise themselves on the subject of 
the MysterieSj ^s appears from Cicero, who desires 
Atticus, then ^t Athens, and initiated^ tQ send to 
Chilius, a poet of eminence* an account of the 
Ekusinian mysteries ; in order, as it would seem, to 
insert into some poem he was then writing f . Thus it 
appears, that both the ancient and contempoi^ry poet$ 
lifibrded Virgil a pattern for this famous episode. 

Even Servius saw thus far into Virgil's design, as 
to say, tha^ many tl^ipg? were here delivered according 

* See lib. i. ep. 16. ad Atticum, Edit. Ox. 4to. T. 111. p. 23. 

t Ghilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu EYMOAniAHN IIATPIA. 
lib. i. epifit 9. ad Atticum, Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. p. 9. On which 
Victorius observes, *.f iD-«T^t« fere onines excusi, queraadmodum est 
*' in antiquis, habent : ut intelligat ritus patrios & institutiones 
'* illius sacrse familise, &c augusta. mysteria, ut inquit Cicero, 
« ii. De legg." 

H 4 to 
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to the profound learning of the Egyptian tkeoiogjf*. 
And we have shewn, that the doctrines taught in the 
MysterieSy were invented by that people. But thou^ 
I say this was our poet's general design, in this famous 
episode, I would not be supposed to mean, that he 
followed no other guides in the particular circum^ 
stances of it Several of them are borrowed from 
Homer : and several from the philosophic notions of 
Plato : some of these will be taken notice o^ in their 
place. 

The grpat Agent in this affair is the sibyl : ^and, as 
a Virgin, she sustains two principal and distinct parts: 
that of the inspired Priestess, to pronounce the 
ORACLE (whose connexion with the Mysteries is 
3poken of above) ; and that of Hierophant, to conduc| 
the Initiated through the whole celebration* 

Her first part begins, 

Ventum erat ad limen, cum Virgo, Poscertjata 

Tempus,. ait. Deus, ecce, Deus — 

O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte pcriclis, ^c. 

and ends, 

Ut primum cessit furqr, & rabida ora quierunt 

Her second part begins al, 

Sate sangijine divAm, 
Tros Anchisiade, S;c. 

and continues through the whole book. For as we have 
observed, the Initiated had a guide or conductor, 
palled 'Iffofayrijc, lAvrxfuyo^f '^^f^^h indifferently of 

f Multa per altam Qcientiam theologicorum iEgyptiorum. 

either 
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cither sex *, -Who was to instruct him in the preparatory 
ceremonies, and lead him through, and explain to him, 
all the shows and representations of the Mysteines. 
Hence Virgil calls the Sibyl magna sacerdos, and 
DOCTA COMES, wofds of equivalent signification : and 
this, because the Mysteries of Ceres were always ce- 
lebrated in Rome by female priests f . And as the 
female Mystagogue, as well as the male J, was de- 
voted to a single life, so was the Cumeean Sibyl, whom 
he calls Casta Sibylla. Another reason why a 
Priestess is given to conduct him, is, because Proser- 
pine presides in this whole affair. And the name of 
the Priestess in the Ekusinian Mysteries shews that 
she properly belonged to Proserpine, though she was 
also called the Priestess of Ceres. " The Ancients 
^* (says Porphyrins) called the Priestesses of Ceres, 
MfXio-tf-dsi, as being the ministers or Hierophants of 
the subterraneous goddess ; and Proserpine herself 






* Tin H^e^ [A^/xiiI^] MsXieauq IxaXnp o* mohifluU Schol. Eurip. 
Hippol. ""MiXWo^ xv^ia;; T»i Tiiq Avfujl^^ tf^iia; ^n^t. SchoU 
Find. Pythion. 

# 

f So tke satirist, 

Pftucae adeo Cenerrs TiUai coftting^re digtoas. Jav. Sat. vi. 

t Hieropfaanta apud Athenas eviratur virum, & sterna debili- 
tate fit castas. Hieron. ad Geron. De Monogamia. Cererit 
sacerdotes, viveutibus etiaxn viris, & consentientibus, arnica sepa- 
ratione viduantur. Tertul. De Monogamia, sub finem. Ko^ to# 
lEPO^ANTHN k} r»t lEPO^ANTIAAX, icj tIp Ict^^x^v, xj raq aXXas 

fnai* Schol. Sophocl. Oedip. Col. v. 674.-— it was for this reason 
that these female Hierophants were called Miyno'caiy as is well 
pbtierved by the Schol. on Find, in Fyth. the Bee being, aipong 
the ancientfiy the syinbpl of chastity : 

Quod nee concubitu indulgent; nee corpora segnes 
In Venerem solvnnt. 
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" MfXiTwJn^ *." And JEjieas addresses her in the 
language of the Aspirant, to the Hierophant ; 

Potes hamque omnia : nee te 
Nequidquam lucis Hecate praefecit Avemis. 

and she answers much in the style of (hose sacfed 
Ministers, 

Quod si tantus amor, 3^c. 

& INSANO juvat indulgere labori ; 
Accipe quae peragenda prius. 

For hisanus is the same as oj yiar<yof, and this, as we 
are told by Strabo, was an inseparable circumstance in 
the celebration of the Mysteries f . 

The first instruction the Priestess gives iEneas, is to 
search for the golden bough, sacred to Proserpine; 

Aureus & foliis & lento vimine ramus, 
Junoni infemcz sacer. 

Servius can make nothing; of this circumstance. He 
supposes it might possibly allude to a tree in the mid- 
dle of the sacred grove of Diana s temple in Greece ; 
where, if a fugitive came for sanctuary, and could get 
off a branch from the tree, which was carefully guard- 
ed by the priests, he was to contend in single combat 
with one of them ; and, if he overcame, was to ts^te 
his place J. Though nothing can be more foreign to 
the matter in question than thb rambling accoui^ yet 

nu^ajt^ uvjiif rt-trm K.ofnv lAtXiru^n, De Antro nymph. 

i Tl Ai9/x)}I§» vn Ata TO OPriAXTIKON isrciv, t^ to B«x;g»xo», kJ ri 
^•^ixov, x^ TO ers^t t»^ TsAfl«( fivriMv, lib. X. p. 468. B. Eldit. 
Paris. 1620. fol. 

I See note [Z] ^t the end of this Book. 

tht 
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the Abb6 Banier is content to follow it *, for want of a 
better f. But the truth is, under this branch j is figured 
the wreath of myrtle^ with which the Initiated were 
crowned, at the celebration of the Mysteries X* K The 
goldeti bough is said to be sacred to Proserpine, and 
so, we are told, was the myrtte: Proserpine only is 
mentioned all the way ; partly, because the Initiation 
is described as an actual descent into hell ; but prind- 
pally, because, when the rites of the Mysteries were 
performed, Ceres and Proserpine were equally in- 
voked; but when the shows were represented, as in 
tlie first part of this Episode, then Proserpine alone 
presided. 2. The quality of this golden boiigh, with its 
lento vimine, admirably describes the tender branches 
of myrtle. 3. The doves of Venus are made to direct; 
JEneas to thc^ tree : 

Tum maximus heros 
Maternas agnoscit aves. , 

They fly to it, and delight to rest upon it, as their mis- 
tress's favourite tree. 

Sedibus optatis gemina super arbore sidunt 

For the myrtle^ as is known to every one, was conse- 
crated to Venus. And there is a greater propriety 
and beauty in this disposition, than appears at first 
sight. For not only the myrtle was dedicated to 
Proserpine as well as Venus, but the doves likewise, as 
Porphyry informs us §. 

* Explicat histor. des fables, vol, ii. p. 133. Ed. 1715. 

f See note [AA] at the end of this Book. 

X Mvpo-ifris Ti(pam lri(foLit^i\9 ot /xs/xt'ijfifyoi. Schol. Aristopb. Ranis* 

nrSwofAo. Tuv ^i^hQym, UfO¥ ya,^ avjn^ n fuTla. Porpb. De Abst. 
lib. iv. § 16. 
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But the reader may ask, why is this myrtle-branch 
represented to be of gold ? not merely for the sake of 
the marcelloiiSy he may be assured. A golden bough 
was literally part of the sacred equipage in tlie shawi^ 
8 burthen whK:h the Ass^ who carried the mysteria^ 
we may be sure, was chiefly proud of. This branch 
was sometimes wreathed into a crown, and worn m 
tlie head ; at other times, it was carried in the hand. 
Clemens Alexandrinus tells us"*, from Dionysius 
Thrax the grammaiian, that it was an Egyptian custom 
to hold a branch in the act of adoration. And of what 
kind these branches were, Apuleius telk us^ in his de- 
scription of a procession of the Initiated in the Mys- 
teries of Isis. ^' Ibattertius, attollens palm am auro 
&UBTiLiT£R foliatam, nec non mercurialem etiam 
CADUCEUMf." The Golden branchy then, and the 
Caduceus were related. And accordingly Virgil makes 
the former do the usual office of the latter, in afibrding 
a free passage into the regions of the dead. Agaii\ 
Apuleius, describing the fifth person in the process 
sion, says, '^ Quintus auream vannum avreis con- 
*^ gestam eamulis J." So that 9, golden bought we 
sce> was an important implement, and of very compli^* 
cated intention in the shoms of the Mysteries^ 

iEneas having now possessed himself of the Goldsn 
BOUGii, a passport as necessary to his dcscetitilfi d, 
myrtle crown to initiatio7iy 

(Sed non ante datur telluris operta subire, 
Auricomos quaip quis decerpscrit arbore foetus^) 



. ■ i 



Strom. lib. V. p. 568. p'.4i4, D. Edit. Sylburg. 
-f Metam. lib. xi. p. 383. J Jbid. 
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rries it into the Sibyl's grot : 

- Et vatis portat sub tecta sibylte. 

id this W21S to design initiation into the lesser Myste^ 
^ : for Dion Chrysostom * tells us, it was perfumed 
9uc^iJt.oHi pxf 5, in a little narrow chapel, such a one 
we must suppose the Sibyl's grot to be. The Lu* 
ited into tliese rites were called MTSTAI. 

He is then led to the opening of the descent : 

Speluncae alta fuit, *castoque inmiayiis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemommque tenebris, 

id his reception is thus described : 

Sub pedibus mugire solum & juga coepta moveri 
Sylvarum ; visaeque canes ululare per uoibram, 
Adventante dea. 

1 this is exactly similar to the fine description of th^ 
ct Claudian, w here he professedly, and without dis- 
ise, speaks of the tremendous entry into these mystic 
tes: 

Jam mihi cemuntur trepidis delubra moveri 

Sedibus^ & claram dispergere fulmina lucem, 

Adventum testata Dei. Jam magnus ab imis 
,; Auditur fremitus terris, teniplumque remugit 

Cecropium; sanctasque faces attollit Eleusint ; 

Angues Triptokmi stridunty & squamea curvis 

CoUa levant attrita jugis — 

Ecce procul ternas Hecate variata figuras 
«. Exoriturf. 

i|^ these descriptions agree exactly with the relations 
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of the ancient Greek writers on this subject. Dion 
Chrysostom, speaking of initiation into the MysterieSy 
gives us this general idea of it : Just so " it is, as when 
" <Mie leads a Greek or Barbarian to be initiated in a 
" certain mj'stic dome, excelling in beauty and magni- 
" ficence; where he sees many mystic sights, and 

hears in tlie same manner a multitude of voices ; 

where darkness and light alternately affect his senses ; 

and a thousand other uncommon things present 
*' themselves before Imn *.'* 

Our poet next relates the fanatic agitation of the 
MystagoguCy on this occasion : 

Procul, o procul este, profani, 
Conclamat Vates, totoque absistite luco. 
Tantum effata furens antro se immisit aperto. 

So again, Claudian, where he counterfeits the raptures 
lufid astonishment of the Initiated^ and throws himself^ 
as it were, like the Sibyl, into the middle of the 
scene : 

----- Gressus removete, profani, 
Jam furor humanos nostro de pectore sensus 
Expulit 

The PROCUL, o PROCUL ESTE, PROFANI of the 
Sibyl, is a literal ti'anslation of the formula used by the 
Jtfystagogue, at the opening of the Mysteries : 

EKAr, EKA2 ESTE, BEBHAOI. 

But now the poet having determined to accompany 
his Hero through all the mysterious rites of his initiation^ 

flM» ipuvlct f^vr^icci Sfa/xa]«, wo^Oiup ^s axuovJct roi^ruv putuw, entar^i 
OraL 12. 

and 
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and conscious of the imputed impiety, in brining them 
out to open day, stops short in his narration, and breaks 
out into this solemn apology : 

Dii, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque 

silentes ; 
Et Chaos & Phlcgethon loca nocte silentia late, 
Sit mihi fas*audita loqui : sit numine vestro 
Pandere res alta terra & caligine mersas — 

And here let me observe, that this pretended appre- 
hension of the Ancients, that they were doing an 
unlawful thing when they revealed the secrets of the 
Realm of Dis^ arose from the custom of the Mysteries, 
where these sights were represented. For they had 
none of these scruples where they speak of the Habi- 
tations of the Celestial Gods. Claudian, who (as we 
have observed) professes openly to treat of the 
Ektmnian Mysteries, at a time when they were in little 
veneration, yet, in compliance to old custom, excuses 
bis undertaking in the same manner : 

Dii, quibus in numerum, 8gc. 
Vos mihi s^crarum penetralia pandite rerum, 
Et vestri secreta poli, qua lampade Ditem 
Flexit Amor, quo ducta ferox Proserpina raptu 
Possedit dotale Chaos ; quantasque per oras 
SoUicito genetrix erraverit anxia cursu ; 
Unde datae populis leges^ et, glande relicta, 
Cesserit inventis Dodonia quercus aristis *• 

Had the revealing the Mysteries been as penal at 
Rome^ as it was in Greece, Virgil had never ven- 
tured oa this part of his poem. But yet it was 

^ Qe raptu Proserpina^, lib. i. tub init 

esteemed 
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esteemed impious * ; and what is more, it was in&"> 
mous. V 

— vetabo qoi Cereris sacrum 

Vulgarit arcanse, sub iisdem 

Sit trabibus fragilemque mecum. 

Solvat phaselum Hoiu 

lie therefore does it covertly ; and makes this apobgy 
to such as saw into his meaning. 

The Hero and his Guide now enter on their jour- 
ney; 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbras : 
Perque domos Ditis vacu^, & inania regna« 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in sylvis ; ubi coslum condidit umbm 
Jupiter, & rebus nox abstulit atra colorem*. 

This description will receive much light from a passage 
in Lucian's dialogue of the Tyrant. As a ccHnpmy 
made up of every condition of life are voyaging together 
to the other world, Mycillus breaks out and says; 
** Bless us ! how dark it is ! What is become of the 

• 

" fair M egillus ? In this situation, who can tell, whe- 
" ther Simmiche or Phryne be the handsomer ? Every 
*' thing is alike, and of one colour ; there is no room 
" for comparing Beauties. My old cloak, which but 
" now presented to your eyes so irregular a figure, is 
•* become as honourable a wear as his Majesty ^^3 purple. 
" They are, indeed, 'both vanished f , and retired to* 

" gether 

* Athenis initiatus [Augustus] cum postea Romas pro tribunali 
i» privilegio sacerdotum Attiese Cereris cognosceret, & qusedam 
Becretoria propoRerentur, dimisso concilio & coronacircumstantiim^ 
golus audiit disceptantes. Sueton. lib. ii. Octav. Aug. cap 93. 

t The original has a peculiar elegance, 'a^anh ya^ »iifv^ &c. 

iUodea to the ancient Greek notioas concerning the^r^^ matter^ 

4 which 
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gether under the same cover. But my friend, the 
Cynicj where are You ! give me your hand : you 

" are initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Tell me tioWy do you not think this very like the blind 
march the good company make there? Cy. Oh^ 
extremely : and see, here comes one of the Furies, 
as I guess by her equipage, her torch, and her ter^ 

'^rible looks* r 

The Sibyl, on their approach to the mouth of the 

cave, had advised ^^neas to summon up all his courage, 

as being to undergo the severest trial : 

Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe feiTum : 
Nunc animis opus, JEnea, nunc pectore firmo. 

These trials were of two sorts : the encountering real 
labours and difficulties; and the being exposed to 
imaginary and false terrors. This latter was objected 
to all the Initiated in general : the other was reserved 

for 

iprhicb they called M^aync, invisible^ as being without the qualities 
oiform and colour. The investing Matter with these qualities, 
vras die production of bodies, the ra ^Mvifitva : and their disso- 
lution, a return to a state of invisibility, — i^ *A^ANES %«§" r» 
^aT^vSfAtmf as the pretended Merc. Trismag. has it, cap. xi. Matter, 
in this state of invisibility, was, by the earlier Greeks, called 
*AAH£« Afterwards, the state itself was so called; and at length 
,it came to signify the abode of departed spirits. 

* MI. 'H^axAiCK t5 ^•fn' <nv rb^y o xaXl^ Mf7(^A0*, i^ ru ^tayvto 

«^y iiTt xaXoy, HTf jco^Uy* iXJi n^vi x^ to r^^fouy^9Vf 'Bfport^ov riui «/xep^oy 
MUfai ^OKypp itfvrt^ey yiyvslm rn «ro^t/p^( Ttf ffu^iTJoi^' ci^e^iiv yof 

fV9Ta «pA u9 rvrxfiuttk^'y — efJoocKt /xet T^y ^i^tay' ftorf jxoi, tnXsa^i 
ya^p S KvvUmt, ret EAEYSINIA, vx OMOIA ruTg UsT sydo^c ere* 
^•laT; KlfN. tl \iystq* tS^ iy v^m^xfl»% iethi^aa tk, f o^cpoy Ti, 

9^ Aflri t^vlix^y vpoaC>itvnffet* % apot, «-« 'Efifv^ Iriy } Luciani CatapluS) 
T. L p. 643. Edit. Reityii, 4**, Amstel. 1743. 

Vol. IL I 
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for Cbieft and headers. On iriiicfa acooont, Virefl 

both to be undergone by hb Hera The feal laboiii$ 
are figured under these words : 

Vestibulum ante ipsum, prhnisque in fimdbos Orc^ 
Luctus & ultrioes posuere cubilia Cur» : 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi *, tristisqoe Senectos, 
£t metus^ & malesuada Fames, & turpb Egestas : 
Terribiles visu format ; Lcthumque, Labosque : 
Turn coBsangumeus Letbi Sopor, k mala mentb 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in lionne Bellum^ 
Ferreique Eumemdom thalamic & Discontia de^ 
mens 

To understand tiie force of this description, it will 
be necessary to transcribe the account the ancients 
have left us of the probationary trkds in iheJfysteries 
c^MiTHBAS, whose participati(Hiwas more partkulialy 
aspired to, by Chiefs and Leaders of armies ; whence 
these Initiated were commonly called the soldiers of 
Mithras f. ^' No one, says Nonnus, could be 
** initiated into these Mysteries [of Mithias] till he 
'^ had passed gradually through the probationary 
^' labours [by which he was to acquire a certam apathe 
** and sanctity.} There were eighty degrees of these 
*^ labours, from less to greater : and when the aspirant 
*' has gone through them all, he is initiated. These 
^'* labours are — to pass through fire, to ^»lure cxAA^ 

^ Quint, is mistakeu in supposing pallentes^e, &c. a inctonomf^- 
Had this been the description of an Hospital^ he had been 
Tight : For then, indeed, i^these^ words, the c(nt$c would have bcea 
put for the effect^ 

t Erubescito, Romani MnmintoneB ejtrs, jam nonab ipse j«i4h 
candi, sed ab aliquo Mirtiux milits; tiui cum mitiator ia tpriesd^t 
&«.' Tertull. De corona miUtii» 
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** hunger, and thirst, to undergo much joiimeyings; and 
^* in a word, eveiy toil of this nature *.** 

The second sort of trials were the panic terrors^ of 
the Mysteries ; and these, Virgil represents next And 
to distinguish them from the figurative description of 
Cereal labours preceding, he separates the two accounts . 
by that fine circumstance of the tree of dreams^ which 
introduces the second sort : 

In medio ramos annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens : quam sedem somhia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus haerent. 
Multaque praeterea variarum monstra feraruili, 
Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque biformes, 
£t centum geminus Briareus, & bellua Lemae ; 
Horrendum stridens, flammisque, armata Chimaera > 
Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, & forma tricorporis umbrae. 

These terribiles visu formce are the same which 
PletkOf in the place quoted above, calls ixKUoix t«c 
fA^ffxg piiTiAaroiy as they were seen in the entrance of the 
Mysteries; and which Celsus tells us, were likewise 
presented in the Bacchic rites ; to?; Iv t^k 'QoLxyixnTg 

But it is reasonable to suppose, that though these 
things had the use here assigned to them, it was some 

^ i My«Ui «» TK mU avrhf TsXto^yoi, tl ^q wfortfot ^$pk rSp 
fim^fuh Tm x^Keia^ut imb^^Goi. PaAfM* Si itri iioK»atv9 Toy ju.iy ogtO/uor 

f of^fAaf^/^oKi s?T« Ta( Sfar^uvrifui, x^ fid* tnu /btira to voftXQuif 
heL trkatif ru¥ uoXxatm, rirt tiAiiVai e nhiiAtp^' at il noKccauq 

tfoivo^MK woA^, ic^ «flr^«f i%a mo^am ruv rovkruv, Nonnu8, in 

. SdGundam Nazianz. Steleteuticam^^ And again he says, nhU SI 
WmfM^t «^ hi^oi ikvllw tiwm&S rUa, «^ oofp, &C« 

t Ofigm^ c<mtra Celt. lib. it. p. 167, 

I 2 C\\C>3i3GEV%tMCV!(S^ 
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circumstance in the recondite physiology of the East, 
Hhich preferred them to this station. We are to con<- 
sider then' this dark entrance into the Mysteries^ as a 
representation of the Chaos, thus described : 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacum & uiania regna. 

And amongst the several Powers invoked by the Poet, 
at his entrance on this scene, Chaos is one : 

D}, quibus impcrium est animorum umbneque 

silentes : 
Et Chaos & Phlegethon, loca nocte taccntia late. 

Now a fragment of Berosus, preserved by George 
Syncellus, describes the ancient Chaos, according tQ 
tlie physiology of the Chaldeans, in this manner, — 
" There w^as a time, they say, when all was water 
^^ and darkness. And these gave birth and habit^^ 

*^ tion to MONSTROUS ANIMALS OF MIXED FORBfS 

" AND SPECIES. For there wei'e menwith two wings, 
** others with four, and some again with double faces. 
** Some had the horns of goats, some their legs, and 
** some the legs of horses ; others had the hind-parts 
* " of horses, and the foreparts of men, like the hippo- 
" centaurs. There were bulls with human heads, 
^^ dogs with four bodies ending in fishes, horses witili 
" dog?' heads ; and men, and other creatures with the 
'^ heads and bodies of horses^ and with the tails of 
" fishes. And a number of animals, whose bodies 
" were a monstrous compound of the dissimilar 
*' parts of beasts of various kinds. Together with 
** these, were fishes, reptiles; serpents, and other 
^' creatures, \^ hich, by a reciprocal trsmslation of -the 
*^ parts to one another, became all portentously dfe- 

1' formed: 
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^* formed : the pictures and representations of which 
*^. were hung up in the temple of Belus. A woman 
** ruled over the whole, whose name was Omoroca, in 
*^ the Chaldee tongue Thalath, which, in Greek, sig- 
" nifies the Sea ; and (on account of tlieir powerful 
*' connexion) the Moon*," This account seems to 
have been exactly copied in the Mysteries^ as appears 
from the description of the poet : 

Multaque pneterea variarum monstra ferarum 
Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque biformes, 
Et centum geminus Briareus, & bellua Lernse 
Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimaera : 
Gorgones, Harpyia^que^ & forma teicorpoeis 
umbrae. 

The CANINE figures hive a considerable station in this 
region of monsters : And he tells us, 

— visaeque canes ululare per umbram : 

which Pletho explains in his scholia on the magic ora- 
cles of Zoroaster. " It is the custom, in the celebra- 

tiXyu9 anihn x^ xf^« ^X^^^* '''^ ^' ftinro«'olW(, rhf ^ ra oiriw fjitv 

S^oyDnjd^jPA* H xj rccvfUif avO^«^«u' lufa^i t^'^Ai' N; KV9e^ T%i^%att^ 
ftartf( v^f i%9f;^ lie ru9 oviorOiy jas^up txi^ilaif x^ tvirnf lu/yoxi^aXtff , 
a^ av^^^ei, x^ fTepet ^m«> KtfaXa,^ fjt.lv x^ a-ojfMtlot twu* ^xoylct, efotf S^ 
ty^' x^ aM« ^1 ^a ^atloiuvvv ^n^luv /xo^^o^ c^oildt. Tlfl^ ^l 
*'^Tt«c \jfi^^^y ^ ipvilot, x^ of Hip x^ uPJm ^aict wXtiova BavfA»s-a x^ 
m^f^3ji^^fJ9» ra^ o^l^fK oAAnA&y fi%oy)»y uv x^ ra^ ilnovot^^ 19 ro rS 
BiX« »af a»oi)Mlut, "A^X'^* ^^ r\iru9 moLulbut yvpcuxu^ i oyo/A» 

7»» S«^«^fl•«, xfltlflj fi »o"o>^)>9*f ZiXnynv* Georg. SyaceL Chronpgr.* 

I 3 ■" tion 
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*^ don of the Mysteries , to present before nuuiy of the 
'* Initiated^ phantasms of a canine figure, and other 
" monstrous shapes and appearances * " 

The w(Knan, whose name Thalath coincides with 
that of the Moon, was the Hecate of tiie Greeks, who 
is invoked by Mneas on this occa9i(»i : 

Voce vocans Hecaten, coslo Ereboquc potentcm. 

Hence terrifying visions were called Hecatea f . The 
reason why Hecate, or the Moon, came to be one. of 
the Governesses in these rites, was, because some had 
placed Elysium in the Moon ; the Elysian fields being 
from thence called tiie^elds of Hecate. The ancient3> 
called Hecate, Diva trifor^iis. And Scaliger ob- 
serves that tliis word Thalath, which Syncellus, ot^ 
Berosus, says, was equivalent to the Moon, signifies 

TRIA. 

And now we soon find the Hero in a flight ; 

Corripit hie subite trepidus formidine ferrum, 
JEneas, strictamque aciem venientibus ofiert. 

With these afleclions the Ancients represent the 
Initiated as possessed on his first entrance into these 
holy Rites. " Entering now mto the mystic dome^ 
(says Themistius) he is filled with horror and amaze- 
ment He is seized wjth solicitude, and a total 
perplexity: he is unable to move a step forward, 
and at a loss to find the entreuice to that road which 
^^ is to lead him to the place he aspires to. Till tjj^ . 
** Prophet [the vatesl or Cooductor^ laying on^^ ^e^ 

t Schol. ApolloO|. Argon* h iiL v. 859. 

^' yestibute 
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'^ vestibule of the temple * ** — ^To the same purpose 
Proclus : " — Aii in the most holy Mysteries, he&xce 
*^ the scene of the mystic visions, there is a terror 
*' infused over the minds of the Initiated, sp/' &c f^ 

The adventurers oome now to the banks of Cocytua. 
JEneas is surprized at the crowd of ghosts which hov^ 
round it, and appear impatient for a passage. His 
Guide tells him they are those who have not had the 
rites of sepulture performed to their manes, and so 
are doomed tp wander up and down fpr a hundred 
years, before they be permitted to cross the river : 

Nee ripas d^itur horrendas, nee rauca fluenta 
Transportare prius, quam sedibus ossa quierunt 
Centy m errant annos, volitantque hsec litora circum. 
Tum demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt 

We are npt to think this old notion took its rise from 
the vulgar superstition. It i^as one of the wisest 
contrivances of ancient politics j and came (Higinally 
from Egypt, the fountain-head pf legblation. Tho$e 
profound masters of wisdom, in projecting for the 
common good, found nothing would mor^ contribute 
to the safety of their fellow citi^n^ than the publip 
and solann interment of the dead; as without thi9 
p^royision, private murders might be easily and securely 
pommitted. Th^y therefore introduced the custom of 
pompous funeral rites: and, as Herodotus and 
Pipdorus tell us, were of a}l people the vfiQ&% circum- 

IxiryO* i.tavilio'aq r» v^ofrv^Mic^ rjbf tM, Orat. in Patrem. 

f "Slavi^ In rati uytJldrtu^ rt^MmT; <pp» rSp f^yrfiMf StAfM^wr 
iiwMiiS run f/kve^Aifvt, Strv. — In Plat, Theol. lib^ iiL ca^. |8. 

I 4 %^l\alW 
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stantially ceremonious in the observance of them. To 
secure these by the force of Religion, as well as dvil 
custom, they taught, that the deceased could not re- 
tire to a place of rest, till these rites were performed. 
The notion spread so wide, and fixed its root so deep^ 
tiiat the substance of the superstition remains, even to 
this day, in most fcivilized countries. By so efiectual 
a method did the Le^lature gain its end, the securitj 
of the citizen. There is a circumstance in classical 
antiquity which will sufficiently inform us of how great 
moment these rites were esteemed. Homer, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, are confessed to be the greatest 
masters of their art, and to have given us the best 
models of it. Yet, in the judgement of modern critics, 
the funeral rites for Patroclus, in the Iliad, and for 
Ajax and Polynices, in the Ajax and the Phoenicians, 
^ are a vicious continuation of the story, which violates 
the unity of the action. But they did not consider, 
that funeral rites were anciently deemed an inseparable 
part of the Hero's story : And therefore those great, 
masters of design could not understan<^ the action to be 
complete, till that important office to the dead was 
dispatched *. Nay so dreadful was the apprehension 
of the want oifuntral Rites, that the Historians tell 
us, it was one of the principal causes of the Spartan 
bashiblness, in that War in which Tyrtaus was em* 
pleyed to restore them to their ancient Spirit. Who 

wix^^9 riv^ ifFsTvai ^f7/^^)3>> t^ i^n fiy?\»iAi9u afro^vxi to xC^^> 
^i}K »vrf ixtiftty TfXit/ln^'ftrli iTiwi ra(piis nvfio'at iaW It tK^inf rf 

mw9yt90fMw S«4'«»> Herod, lib. ii. cap. ^3^« fl^it. Gale, p; 14a* 

lip. a. 

when 
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when he had dissipated this superstitious terror by the 
magic of his martial numbers, they rushed on to the 
charge with a resolution to conquer or to die. 

But the Egyptian Sage found, afterwards, anodier 
use in this opinion ; and by artfully turning it to ^ pu- 
nishment on insolvent debtors, strengthened public 
credit, to the great advantage of commerce, and con* 
sequently of civil community. For, instead of that 
general custom of modern barbarians to bury insolvents 
kiive» this polite and humane people had a law of 
greater efficacy, which denied burial to them when 
dead. And here the learned Marsham seeriis to be 
mistaken, when he supposes, that the Grecian opinion 
of the wandering of unburied ghosts arose from this 
interdiction of sepulchral rites *; On the contrary it 
appears, that the law was founded on the opinion, 
origmally Egyptian, and not the opinion on the law ; 
for the law had no other sanction than the opinion. 

In a word, had not our poet conceived it a matter 
of much importance, he had hardly dwelt so long upon 
it, or returned again to it f, or laid so much stress on 
it, or made his hero so attentively consider it : 

Constitit Anchisa satuS; & vestigia pressit, 

MULTA PUTANS. 

But having added^ 

•— Sortanque animo miseratus iniquam ; 

and Servius commented, ^* Iniqua enim sors est puniri 
^' propter alterius negligentiam : nee enim quis culpa 

* Ab interdictae apud i^gjptios sepulturse pcend^ inolevit apud 
Grsecos opinio insepultorum corporum animas h, Charonte noa 
msse admiasas. CanoB Cl^rooicus, Seculum xi. 9ec. 3* 

t Vpr, 373. & se^. 

. " sua 
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^^ mm cafet flepulchio r Mr. Bayte cries out *, '^What 
^ injustice is this ! was it the fuilt of tbese souls, that 
^' their bodies were not intened?" Bat neither oi 
them knowing the origin of this opinioo, nor seek^ its 
Bse, the latter ascribes that to the blindness of Reii^oiiy 
which was the issue of wise P(rficy. Viigil, by hb 
iors imquoy means no more than that in this, as well as 
in several other civil institutions, a public benefit nm 
^ten a private i^ijury. 

The next thing observable is the feny-man, Charonj 
and he, the learned well know, was a man of this 
world, an J^gyptian of a well-known Character. This 
People, like the rest of mankind, in their descriptions 
of the other world, used to copy from something they 
were well acquainted 'with in this. In their fUneral 
rites, which, as we observed, was a matter of greater 
moment with them tiian with any other peopl^ they 
used to carry their dead over the Nile, and through the 
marsh of Acherusia, and there put them into siibter^ 
raneous caverns ; the ferry-man employed in this bur 
siness being, in their language, called Charon. Kow 
in their Mysteries^ the description of the passage mto 
the other world was borrowed, as was natuygl, f^om 
the circumstances of their funeral rites. So that the 
Charon belori^ might very well refuse to charge bis 
Uoat with those whom his namei^ake abwe had not 
admitted* And it might be easily proved, if there was 
occasion, that the Egyptians themselves transferred 
these realities into the MTQQS, and not the GreekSi^ 
as later writers generally imagine. 

Charon is appeased at the si^ht of th6 ^o/tfe4j bough: 

Ille admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalls virgK, longo post temk)re visum* 

• Ilespons. aux Quest, d'ua Previncialy p.. iii. cap^ a»* 
--10 But 
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But it is represented as tlie passport of all the ancient 
Heroes who had descended into hell ; how then contil 
it be scud to be longopost tempore visum^ Mnens bdng 
so near the times of those Heroes? To explain this, 
we must have in mind what hath been said above of a 
perfect Lawgiver's being held out in JEneaji, and of 
Augustus's being delineated in the Trojan chief. So 
that here Virgil is pointing to his Master ; and what to 
would insinuate, is, that the Roman emperor, initiatecl 
in the Eleusinian rites, should, in a later age,^ rival- 
the feme of the first Grecian Lawgivers. 

But JEneas hath now crossed the river, .and is come 
into the proper regions of the dead. The first Apparition 
that occurs is the dog Cerberus : 

Ilaec ingens latratu regna trii^uci 
> Fersonat, adverso recubans immanis in antra 

This is plainly one of the phantoms of the Mysterie^^ 
which, Pletho tells us above, was in tj^e shape of a do^ 
^\)mSn rivd. And in the fable of Hercules*s descents 
into hell, which, we have shewn, signified no more than 
his Initiation into the Mysteries^ it is said tp have been 
amongst bther things, for fetching up t^ dog Cer-» 

berus. 

The Prophetess, to appease his rage, j^ves hitn % 
medicated cake, which casts him iuto a slumber : 

Cui vates, horrere videns jan) colla cohibriis, 
Melle soporatam et medioatis frugibus off am 
Objicit. 

In the Mystexjies of Trophoniiis (who was said to b4 
nursed by Ceres *, that is, as I understand it, to derive 

* A9fcifl^i-~TS T^^wkH tlpAi r^op%iu Paii«an^ Begot c^ 39. pag. 

his 
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his rites from the Eleusinian) the Initiated carried the 
same sort of medicated Cakes to appease the serpents 
he met with in his passage ^. Tertullian, who gives all 
Mysteries to the devil ; and very equitably, as the good 
man makes him the author of all that is done there^ 
mentions the offering up of these cakes, cekbrat et 
panis oblationem f. This in question was oi poppy^seed^ 
made up with honey; and so I understand medicatis 
frugibusj here, on the authority of the poet himself 
who> in the fourth book, m^es the priestess of Venus 
prepare the same treat for the dragon who guarded the 
Hesperian fruit : 

' Spargens humida mella soporiferumque papaver. 

lloney^ as we have shewn above, was sacred to Proser- 
pine, who on that account was called Mcx/Io^i»; ; and 
the /wp/i[y was consecrated tp Ceres: "Cereale Papaver,** 
says Virgil ; on which words Servius thus comments: 
*/ Vel quod est usui, sicut frumentum, vel quo Ceres 
^^ usa est ad oblivionem doloris; nam ob raptum 
■'^- Proserpinae vigiliis defatigata, gustato eo acta est in 
" soporem;};," 

But, without doubt, the images, which the spissated 
juice of poppy presents to the fancy, was one reason 
why this drug had a place in the ceremonial of the 
SHOWS : not improbably, it might be given to some at 
least of the Initiated^ to aid the impression of those 
mystic visions which passed before them. For that 
something like this was done, that is, giving medicated 
drugs to the Aspirants, wfe are infonped by Plutarcli j 

Vit. Apoll. 1. viii. c. 15. 
f De praescr. adver^ hsefet. 
t Ad lib. i. Georg. ver. aia. 

who 
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whe speaks of a shrub called Leucophyllus used in the 
celebration of the Mysteries of HecatCj which driven 
•men into a kind of frenzy, and makes them confess all 
the widcedness they had done or intended. And co»- 
Jession was one necessary preparative for initiatiqn. 
.. The regions according to Virgils Topography, arc 
divided into three parts : i . Purgatory. 2. Tarta- 
rus. 3. Elysium. For Deiphobus (in tlie first) 
-says, 

' Discedam, explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris *. 
And, in the second, it is said of Theseus, 

Sedet, iETERNUMque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. ^ 

The Mysteries divided them in the same manner. So 
Plato, in the passage f quoted above (where he speaksi 
of what was taught in the Mysteries) talks of souls, 
sticking fast in mire and filth, and remaining in dark- 
ness, till a long series of years had purged and purified 
them ; and Celsus, in Origen :j:, says, that the Mysteries 
taught the doctrine of eternal punishments. . 

Of all the three States this of Tartarus only was 
etemaL There was, indeed, another, in the ancient 
pagan theology, which had the same relation to Elysium, 
that Tartarus had to Purgatory, tlie extreme of reward, 
lus Tartarus' of punishment. But then this state was 
not in the infernal regions, but in Heaven. Neither wa3 
k the lot of common Men, but reserved for heroes and 
damiom ; Beings of a superior order, such as Hercules, 
Bacchus, &c. who became Gods on their admission 

^ But the nature and end of this purgatory the poet describes at 
large, from ver. 736, to ver. 745. • 

t See note, j>. 55. J See note (f) p. 68, 

• .. intg 
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into Heaven, where etermty was th6 consequence of 
their deification. 

Cicero distinguishes the two orders of souls^ ac- 
cording to the vulgar Theology, in this manner: 
^' Quid autem ex hominum genere consecrates, sicut 
" Hercuiem & cseteros coli lex jubet, indicat omnium 
" quidem animos immortaks esse : fortium bono** 

" RUMQUK DIVINOS*/' 

And here it is to our purpose to observe, that Ac 
Virtues and Vices, whicli stock these three Divisions 
with inhabitants, are such as more immediately affect 
Society, A plain proof that the poet foilovined the 
views of the Legislator, the institutor of the Mysteries. 

Purgatory, the first division, is inhabited by sui- 
cides, extravagant lovers, and ambitious warriors: 
And, in a word, by all those who had indulged the 
violence of their pajssidns ; which made them rather 
wTetched than wicked. ' It is remarkable that amongst 
these we find one of the Initiated: 

Cererique sacrum Polyboeten. 

This was agreeable to the public doctrine of the MyS" 
terieSj which taught, that initiation with virtue pro- 
cured men great advantages over others, in a future 
state ; but that without virtue, it was of no avail. 

Of all these disorders, the poet hath more distinctly 
marked out the misery of Suicide : ' 

Proxima diende tenant moesti loca, qui sibi tethum 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
Projecere anurias. Quam vellent cethere ki alto 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores ! 

Here he keeps close to the mysteries; which not 

• De Legg. lib. ii. cap* lO^ 

only 
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Only forbad mecMJb, but taught on what account it was 
criminal. '' That which is said in the mystevlies 
** (says Pkto) concerning these matters of man'^ 
" being placed in a certain wateh or station, which 
'^ it is unlawful to fly from, or forsake, is a profound 
" doctrine, and not easily fiithomed*.*' Insontes^ 
says the Poet, to distinguish Suicides (properly so 
called) from those whom the Laws condemned to be 
their own . Executicmers : for ^is inhuman treatment, 
-was amongst the capital inflictions, in the Criming 
Code of the Ancients. 

Hitherto all goes well. But what must we say to 
ibe poet's putting new-born infantSy and men falsely ^ 
-condenmedj into his purgatory ? For though the Jaith 
and inqimition of modem Rome send many of both 
sorts into a place of punishment, yet the genius of 
ancient paganism had a gentler aspect. It is, indeed, 
difficult to tell what these inmates have to do hem. 
Let us consider the case of the infants ; and if we 
find it can only be cleared up by the general view of 
things here given, this will be considered as another 
argument for tiie truth of our interpretation oi the 

D£6C£KT : 

Continuo audit ce voces^ vagitus et ingens^ 
Infantumque animse flentes in limine primo : 
Quos dulcis vitae exortes, & ab ubere raptos^ 
Abstulit atra dies, kfwtere mersit acerbo. 

These appear Jto have been the cries and lamenfings 

* *Q IMP If If AnOPPHTOIS Xiy^f«fi#* ^l (tvrUp ^^y«►, ^ fir 
iwM^unWf fM>ttC Tt TK fMi pxUilai n} i f»^^ iibhTp' PbaecL 

p. 69. Spt. ed, torn, i, See nQte [BBj. 4t the end of this Book. 

- tliajt^ 
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that, Proclus tells us, were heard in the Mysteries *. 
So that we only want to know the original of so ex- 
traordinary a circumstance. Which I take to have 
been just such another provision of the Lawgiver for 
the security of infancy, as that oboutjuneral rites 
was for the adult. For nothing could more engage 
Parents in the care and preservation of their young 
than so terrible a doctrine. Nor are we to imagine, 
that their natural fondness needed no infofcement, or 
support : for that most degenerate and horrid practice 
among the ancients, of exposing infants, was 
universal f ; ^^d had almost erased morality from the 
minds of the best instructed, and instinct from the 
breasts of the most tenderly affected [J:. St Paul 
seems to have had tliis in his eye, when he accused 
the pagan world of being without natural af- 
fection §. It needed therefore the strongest and 
severest check : and I am well persuaded it occasioD- 
ed this counterplot of the Magistrate, in order to g^ve 
instinct fair play, and call back banished nature. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more worthy of his care: 
for the destruction of children, as Pericles finely ob- 
served of youth, is like cutting off the spring Jrm 
the year. Accordingly we are told by Diodorus, 
that the Egyptians had a law || against this unnatural 
practice, which law he numbers amongst the singula- 
rities of that highly policied nation. " They are 

In Comment, in Platonis Remp. lib. x. 
f See note {CC] at the end of this Book. 
{ See what has been fiorther said on this subject, B. I. Sect 4* 
i Rom. i. 31. 
K See note [DD] at the end of thU Book, 

''obliged 
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** obliged (says he) to bring up all their childi^ep, in 
** order to render the country populous; this being 
^* esteemed the best means of makins^ states flourish- 
** ing and happy ^." And Tacitus speaks of the 
prohibition as no less singular amongst the Jews: 
*^ Augendae multitudini consulitur. Nam & necare 

** QUEMQUAM EX GNATIS, NEFAS f." 

Here again Mr. Bayle is much scandalized : " The 
*^ first thing which we meet on the. entrance into the 
** other world, is the station assigned to intfants, 
who cried and lamented without ceasing ; and next 
to that, the station of men unjustly condemned to 
** death. Now what could be more shocking or 
** scandalous than the punishment of those little 
*^ creatures, who had yet committed no sin, or of those 
persons whose innocence had been oppressed by 
calumny:}:?" The first difficulty is already cleared 
up : the second shall be considered by and by. But 
it is no wonder Mr. Bayle could not digest this doc- 
trine of the infants; for I am much mistaken, if it 
did not stick with Plato himself; who, relating tlie 
Vision of Erus, the Pamphilian, concerning the dis* 
tribution of rewards and punishments in another life, 

mfo?aa¥. Lib. i. Histor. 

t Tacit. Hist. lib. v. 

J La premiere chose que Ton rencontroit k I'entree des Enfers, 
^toit la station des petits enfans, qui ne cessoient de pleurer, Sc 
puis celle des persoiines injustement condamn^es k la mort. Quol 
de.pliis choquant, de plus scandaleux, que la peine de ces petites 
creatures, qui n'avoient encore commis nul pecbe; ou que la 
pfeine de ceux, dont Tinnocence avoit ete opprimee parlacalomnic* 
Sespons. aux Quaeit 4!m Prov^ p. 3. cap. xxii, 

; Vot.H, K vrtiea 
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irhen he comes to tlie condition of in&nts, passes it 

over in these words : -" But of children who died 

** in their in&tncy, he reported certain other lhing» 

" NOT WORTHY TO BE REMEMBERED*." £rus'» 

account of what he saw in another world, was a sum* 
mary of what the Egyptians taugkt m their Mysteriei 
concerning that matter. And I make no doubt but 
tiie thing not worthy to he remembered^ was the doc- 
trine of infants in. purgatory : which appears to have 
given Plato much scandal, who did not, at that time 
at least, reflect upon its origin^i and use. But here 
let us take notice, fiwr the honour of humanity, that 
while Pagans both old and new could be shocked at 
tihiis punishment, modern papists, to the eternal dis- 
grace of Superstition, cmi condemn unbaptised 
Infants, without remorse, to infinitely greater. 

But now, as to the falsej^y condemned,. w€^ 
must seek another solution : 

Hos juxta, falso damnati crunine mortis; 
Nee vero has sine sorte datae, sine judice sedes. 
Quaesitor Minos umam movet : Hie silentum 
Consiliuinque vocat, vitasque & crimina discit. 

Thb designment appears both iniquitous and absurd 
The falsely accmed f are not only in a place of pu- 
nishment, but, being first delivered under this single 
predicament, they are afterwards distkiguished mto 
two sorts; some as blameable, others as innocent 
To clear up this confusion,, it will be mecessaiy ta 

* Tut S§ ivQvq ytniximt, x^ iXiyw X^^fow $iMm vtf) a^^» dU^^ 
OTK /iSIA MNHMHS. D^ rep. lib. x. p. 615. Serr. edit. 

t Servius,. on Ihe place, characterizes them in this maimer-^' 
•* quri sibi per aimplicitatem adesse nequivenmt.'* 
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transcribe an old story, told by Plato, in his Gorgias : 

— ^" This law, concerning mortals, was enacted in 

** the time of Saturn, and is yet, and ever will be, in 
** force amongst the Gods ; that he who had lived a 
** just and pious life, shall, at his death, be carried 
^* into the islaiids of the blessed, and there possess all 
" kinds of happiness, untainted with the evils of 
mortality : but that he who had lived unjustly and 
impiously, shall be thrust into a place of punish- 
ment, the prison of divine justice, called Tartarus. 
Now the judges, with whom the execution of this 
** la\^ was intrusted, were, in the time of Saturn, and 
" under the infancy bf Jove's government, living meny 
sitting in judgment on the living ; and passing sen- 
tence on then], upon the day of their decease. This 
gave occasion to unjust judgments : on which ac* 
*f count, Pluto, and those to whom the care of the 
happy islands was committed, went to Jupiter, and 
told him, that men came to them wrong fully judged, 
both when acquit ted, and when condemned.- To 
" which the Father of the Gods thus replied : I will 
^^ put a stop to this evil. These wrong judgments are 
^* partly occasioned by the corporeal covering of the 
** persons judged; for they are tried while living; 
** now many have their corrupt minds hid under a 
" fair outside, adorned with birth and riches; and, 
^* when they come to their trial, have witnesses at 
*^ hand, to testify for their good life and conversation ; 
this perverts the firocess, and blinds the eyes of 
justice. Besides, the judges themselves are encum- 
" bered with the same corporeal covering: and eyes 
^ and ears, and an impenetrable tegument of flesh, 
'^ hinder the mind from a tree exertion of its faculties; 
^* All these (as well their own covering, as the coyering 

K a !1 of 
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** of those they judge) are bars and obstacles to right 
^ judgment In the first place tlien, says hie, we are 
" to provide that the foreknowledge wljich they nour 
*' have of the day of death, be taken away; and this 
" shall be given in charge to Prometheus; and then 
" provide, that they who come to judgment, be quite 
** naked*; for from henceforth they shall not be 
tried, till they come into the other world. And as 
they are to be thus stripped, it is but fit their judges 
should await them there in the same condition ; that^ 
at the arrival of every new inhabitant, soul may 
look on soul, and all family relation, and every 
w^orldly omanient being dropt and left behind, 
RIGHTEOUSJUDGMENT may at length take place. 
I, therefore, who foresaw all these things before 
you felt them, have taken care to constitute my 
own sons to be the judges : two of them, Minos 
and Rhadamanthus, are Asiatics; the third, iEacus, 
" an European. These, when they die, shall have 
** their tribunal erected in the shades, just in that 
*^ part of the highway, where the two roads divide, 
*' the one leading to the happy islands, the other to 
" Tartarus. Rhadamanthus shall judge the Asiatics; 
*^ and iEacus tlie Europeans; but to Minos I give 
" the superior authority of hearing appeals, .when 
" any thmg obscure or difficult shall perplex the 
** others' judgments; tliat every one may have.hia 
" abode assigned htm with the utmost equity '('." 

the 

• 

* This evidently refers to the old Egyptian custom, when the 
judges beheld and examined their kings naked;. uta; jc; • "a^m 
^ttLO'rvi up if roTi «7cc^aic7f^o»c XJ^o^oi^f yvfAvlt iBtv^n ro9 ^atrihittt. • 
liorapollinis Hierogl. lib. i. cap. 40. 
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The matter now begins to clear up ; and we see 
plainly, that the circumstance of ihe falsely co?idem?wd 
alludes to this old fable : so that by fa/so damnati 
erimijie mortis (if it be the true reading) Virgil did 
not mean, as one would suppose, vuioctuies addicti 
morti ob injiistam calumniamy but homines buYigne et 
perperam adjadicati ; not inen falsely condemned, but 
wrongfully judged, whether to acquittal or conviction ; 
but condeuination being oftenest the sentence of justice, 
the greater part is put figuratively for the whole- 
He 

'ri\tv\y)0"fty fK fJLCLKocpup vyja-s^ ecwUtla, oly.uv U nuari tv^atixcvia Ixro; 
xecitZf' To* ^1 a^iiew? «cj «9««^, slq to t5j? rlo-tu<; re xj ^ix^^ ^£C'/xJIi§«or, 

fui^J^QHP TiXivlap* KOLKUi Hv ul y^Ka^ Ix^lyoylo. ^Ort iv HX^Tuv t^ $i 
lirtfAiXi{lee.) Ik fjiocnafuv viocruv IovIb^j cXsyey vr^o^ rov Aia, oVt ^oHutv ctplv 
uvQ^aTToi ixalepu<rt aya|(ot, nwiv nv o Zbv(;, A>^ lyu (e^ij) tffuva'u 
TbTo 7»/vo/xfyoy* vvv fAiy ya^ xocxa^ ul ^fxat ^txa^oylat. aj(A9re;^0|u,fyoi y»^ 
(i^fl) o» x^tvo/bCEVoi x^iyoy1«6r ^uylsq yap x^Uovlan^ IloXXoi uy ^/v^^; Woyt^^aC 
tx,^ylsif «/!A^»f9'/xsyo» fitai a-ufjLctlci T&. xaXa, x^ yeyi} x^ t^Xtfrw^* x^ f7rc»^«y 

fiiQiUKOL(T%v» Ql «y ^»x«r«* ^9ro ti Taro/y fxwA^jTlojIa*, xj a/x« xj otvro) 
a^wi%ofxiyo» ^ixa^»0-», «rgo t?? '•I'^X^^ ''^^ «wTft;y o^0aV»? xj wtcc x^ 
oXoy TO o-A^jxa 47^oxsx£tXt;/xfAcyo»* Tat/ra ^i avTOK «ray1fifr kTFiirf^a^tv 
y»y>il«», x^ Ta ayroJy a/A^»g<r/xal«, xj Ta tw* x^iyo/xsywy. n^o^Toy jxiir 
5y («P»») vecvfiQP ir» ^r^oit^oT*? avra? Toy Sayoloy* vvv yap wpoiVa^i" 
t5to jx«y Sy xj ^?i i^pijla* to; n^o/xuOsr, oVw? ay «rat5<r»» a^rwy* cWetlot 
yt;fA>tf5 xpjioy airwluv rdruv, TsO»i&;Ta? yaf ^ir* KpUsTBcn' xj Tp» 
K^/I^y ^cr yuftyoy iTya*, TsOyeitfTa, aprji Tp +w%? a^TMv T^y ^vxiv 
Sta^pla, i|«*^yu? airo^avovlw; ixartf, i^uftoy ^a/i<yy rwy crwyAywy* 
jt«IaX»iroy1a Iw* t5? y55? wayla ix«ryo> Toy rLoa-^QPj Uoi, ^»x«U h x^io-if 
r[. 'Ey« fAty 5y Tavra lyy«x«? ibp^ots^^ ft w/xir?, isronjo-a/xijy ^tx«r<»« 
viir; l/bt»i/lS. Wo ftiy i* t?? 'A<r*a?, M»yw t« X;' *Pa^«/A«y9yy' «« i\ 
|x T»5 EypwflDi?, Ataxoy* Owto* 5» Iwii^ay TiXMaua-i, 3*xacrtf(7«y ly 
Tf Xii/Aft;y», ly t^ t^jo^ot, i| 5? ^sploy t« odo), i /xsy i*« fAaKa^uv 
tna^u M y rf? T^lapoy* xj tw? fAcy ix Tij? *A<rt(»? *P«^a/x«y9t;? x^»yir, 
Ttf« JJ tK T^? Ev^«wtj5 A?«Ko?. MW ^l 'BT^taCiTec ^ua'u, sr»^«x§»»i»y, 
l»y 9 &ir6fpnV9 r* r? Iti^«, fi** <&? ^»xaioT«Ti| ^ x§»<rK ji «»f* *% 

|DP«|»f(H tor$ M^uvQti. Tom. i. p. 523. Serr, EdiU 

K3 
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He who thinks this too licentious a figure, will per^ 
haps be inclined to believe, tliat the poet might write, 

Hos juxta, falso damnati tkiMpore mortis : 

which not only points up to the fable, but hints at the 
original of it ; and besides, agrees best with the context 
But as the words tempore rtwrtis are only to be explained 
by this passage of Plato, a transcriber might be easily 
tempted to change them to something more intelli- 
gible. 

One difficulty only remains ; and that, to confess 
the truth, hath arisen rather from a mistake of Virgil, 
than of his reader. We find these people yet unjudged, 
already fixed, with other criminals, in the assigned dis- 
trict of purgatory. . But they are misplaced, through 
an oversight of the poet ; which, had he lived to perfect 
the iEneis, he would probably have corrected : for the 
fable tells us they should be stationed on the borders 
of the three divisions, in that part of the high road, 
which dividing itself in two, leads, the one to Tartarus, 
the otlier to Elysium, thus described by the poet : 

Hie locus est, partes ubi se via findit in ambas, 
. Dextera, quae Ditis magni sub moenia tendit : 
Hie iter Elysium nobis ; at lava malorum 
Exercet poenas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 

It only remains to consider the origin or moral of the 
fable ; which, I think, was this : it was an Egyptian 
custom, as we are tolcl by Diodorus Siculus^ forjudges 
to sit on every man's life, at the time of his interment; 
to examine his past actions, and to condemn and acquit 
according to the evidence before them. These judges 
were of the priesthood ; and so, it is probable, taught, 
like tlie priests of the church of Rome, that their decrees 
were ratified m the other world. Partiality and cor- 
S ruptipo 
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ruption would, in time, pervert their decrees ; and 
spite and favour prevail over jusitce : As this might 
scandalize the people, it would be found necessary to 
teach, that the sentence which was to influence every 
one's final doom, was reserved for a future judicature. 
However, the Priest took care that all should not go 
out of his hands ; and when he could sit no longer 
JudgCy he contrived to find his account in turning 
Evidence : as may be seen by the singular cast of this 
ancient inscription ; *^ Ego Sextus Anicius Pontifex 
** TESTOR honeste hunc vixisse : manes ejus inveniant 
^ quietemV 

How niuch this whole matter needed explaining, we 
may see by what a fine writer makes of it, in a discourse 
written to illustrate -^neas's descent into hell : ^' There 
are three kinds of persons (says he) described as 
being situated on the borders ; and I can give no 
reason for their being stationed there in so par- 
ticular a manner, but because none of them seem to 
have had a proper right to a place among the dead, 
as not having run out the thread of their days, 
and finished the term of life that had been allotted, 
them upon earth. The first of these are the souls 
of infants, who are snatched away by untimely ends ; ^ 
the second are of those who are put to death wrong- 
fiiUy and by an unjust sentence; and the third, of 
those who grew weary of their lives, and laid violent 
hands upon themselves f." 
After this, follow the episodes of Dido and Deipho- 
bus, in imitation of Homer ; where we find nothing 
explanatory of the true nature of this episode, but thq 

* Fabiue Celsufi Inscript. Andq. lib. vCu 

+ Mr. Addisoo's Works, voL ii. p. 300, quarto edit I72i» 

K 4 strange 
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strange description of Dei'phobus; whose mangled 
phantom is drawn according to the philosophy of 
Phito ; which teaches that the dead not only retain 
all the passions of the n:ind, bat all the marks, and 
blemishes of the body*. A wild doctrine, which 
Lucian agreeably rallies in his Menippus ; who is made 
to say, that he saw Socrates in the Shades, busied at 
his old trade of Disputation : but that his legs yet ap-. 
peared swelled, from the eflfects of his last deadly 
potion f. 

^neas, having passed this first division, comes jiow 
on the confines of Tartarus; and is instructed in 
what relates to the crimes and punishments of the 
inhabit'ints. 

His guide here more openly declares her office of 
HiEEOPHANT, or interpreter of the Mysteries : 

- - - Dux inclyte Teucrfim, 
NuUi fas casto sceleratum insistere limen : 
Sed ME cum lucis Hecate PRiEFECiT averms^ 
Ipsa Dettm pcenas docuit, perque omnia du* 

XIT • - - 

It is remarkable, that -^neas is led through the regions 
of Purgatory and Elysium ; but he only sees the sights 
of Tartarus at a distance, arid tliis could not well b^ 
otherwise in the shows of the Mysteries^ for very ob- 
vious reasons. 

>£v^^* x^ rsQ taJT^ ruvrct ly^riXct' !»» ^i hioya ot^ i»ya» mat^taxtv»r% 
hri r»a xjf^\>(.p. Georg. p. 524. 

#M7iq. 1\ I. p. 4Bi» Edit IUit2a, 4% Ajustd* 1743. . 
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The criminals destined to eternal punishment, in thb 
livision, are, 

1. Those who had siimed so secretly as to escape the 
mimadversion of the Af agist rate : 

Gnossius haec Rhadamanthus habet durissima regnal 
Castigatque auditque dolos, subigitque fateei 
Quae quis apud superos, furto laetatus inani, 
Distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem. 

\nd it was principally on account of such crimes that 
:he Layv'giver inforced the doctrine of a future state of 
punishment. But it is worth while to observe, that^ 
iccording to the teaching of the Mysteries^ the rack 
ro EXTORT CONFESSION, Came originally from the 
PLACE OF THE DAMNED, whcrc Only it couid be 
equitably applied. 

2. Those whose principles dissolve the first bonds 
of association, and society, the atheists and despisers 
of God and religion: 

Hie genus antiquum terrae Titania pubes. 

This was agreeable to the laws of Charondas, who 
says: " Be the contempt of the Gods put in the 
^* number of the most flagitious crimes *." The poet 
dwells particularly on that species of impiety whick 
aflFects divine honours-: 

Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea pcenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis & sonitus imit^tur Olympi. 

And this without doubt, was an oblique castigation of 
the APOTHEOSIS, then beginning to be paid g.ud receive4 
;it Rome» 

^rm. xlii. p. 390. lin, $4. Tiguh, fol* 1559, 

S-Tlie 
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5. The infringers of the duties of imperfect 
obligation^ which civil laxcs cmmot reach: such as 
those without natural affection to brothers, duty to 
parents, protection to clients, or chaiity to the poor : 

» Hie quibus invisi fratres, dum vita manebat ; 
Pulsatusve parens ; & fraus innexa clbnti * ; 
Aut qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis, 
'Nee partem posuere suis ; quae maxima tuiiia est 

4. Those pests of public and private peace, the 
TRAYTOR and the adulterer; with all their various 
qjxawn, of perjury and incest : 

Quique ob adulterium c»si, quique arma secuti 
Impia, nee veriti dominorum fallere dextras — 
Vendidit hie auro patriam, dominumque potentem 
Imposuit ; fixit leges pretio, atque refixiL 
Hie thalamum invasit natas, vetitosque hymenseos. 

It is observable, he does not say, simply, adulteriy but 
ob adulterium caesi; as implying, that the greatest 
civil punishment pleads for no mitigation of this crime 
at the bar of divine justice. 

5. The INVADERS AND VIOLATERS OF THE HOLY 

MYSTERIES, held out in the person of Theseus, make 
the fifth and last class of offenders : 

• - - - Sedet, aeternumque sedebit 

Infelix Theseus ; Phlegyasque | miserrimus omnes 

• So the law of the Twelvf^ Tables : Patr<>kus si cliskti 

FKAUDEM FECERIT, SACBR ESTO. 

t Thc^ Phlegyse here meationed, I take to be those people of 
Bo&otia spoken of by Pausanias, vtho attempting to plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, were destroyed by lightBing, earth- 
quakes, and pestilence; hence Phlegy»^ I suppose, signified 
impious, sacrilegious persons iii general ; and is so to be understood 
in this place. 

Admonet, 
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Adtnonet, & magna testatur voce per umbras : 

DiSClTE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON T£MN£RX 
DIVOS- 

The. fable says, that Theseus and his friend Pirithous 
formed a design to steal Proserpine from hell ; but 
being taken in the fact, Pirithous was thrown to the 
dog Cerberus, and Theseus kept in chains *^ till he was 
delivered by Hercules: which w^ithout doubt means 
the death of one, and the imprisonment of the other, 
for their clandestine intrusion into the Mysteries. We 
have already offered several reasons, to shew that the 
'descent of Theseus into hell, was a vwlafion of the 
Mysteries : to which we may add what the ancients 
tell us of the duration of his imprisonment, which was 
four years ; the interim between the celebrations of 
the greater Mysteries. So Seneca the tragedian makes 
him say : 

Tandem profugi noctis oetemae plagam, 
Vastoque manes carcere umbrantem polum. 
Ut vix cupitum sufFerunt oculi diem ! 
Jam QUART A Eleusis dona Triptolemi secal^ 
Paremque toties Libra composuit diem ; 
Ambiguus ut me sortis ignarse labor 
Detinuit inter mortis & vitae mala f. 

This may reconcile the contradictory accounts of the 
fable concerning Theseus ; feome of which say he was 
delivered from hell; others, that he was eternally 
detained there. The Jirst relates to the liberty given 
tiim by the president of the Mysteries at the ensuing 

Jo« Tzetzes, C. li. cap. 51. 
t HippoL 

celebration ; 
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celebration : the other, to what the Mysteries taught 
he and all would suffer hi the other world for violating 
them. This leads us to a circumstance which will much 
confirm tlie general interpretation of this famous 
Episode. In ^Eneas's speech to the Sibyl, Theseus is 
put amongst those heroes who went to, and returned 
from; hell: 

- - - - Quid Thesea magnum, 
Quid memorem Alciden ?. - - - 

But in the place before us he is .represented as con- 
fined there eternally. Julius Hyglnus, in his Cainr 
mentaries on Fii'gil *, thinks tliis a gross contradiction ; 
which Virgil would have corrected, had he lived to 
finish tlie poem. But can it be supposed, the poet 
Xiras not aware of this, in two passages so near one 
another, in the samje book? In truth, his employing 
these diftering circumstances, confirms the general . 
interpretation; and the general interpretation helps 
to reconcile the difference. iEneas wanted to be 
initiated ; and when he speaks to the Sibyl, or Mysta- 
gogiiCy he enumerates those heroes who had been 
initiated before him ; that is, such who had seen the 
shoxvs of the Mysteries^ of which number was The- 
seus, though he had intruded violently. But when 
Virgil comes to describe these Shows^ which were 
supposed to be a true representation of what was ' 
done and suffered in Tartarus, Theseus is put anioBg 
the damned J that being his station in the other world. 

This will remind the learned reader of a story told 
by Livy. " The Athenians (says he) drew upon 
** themselves a war with Philip, on a very slight oc- 
** casion; and at a time when nothing remained of 

. ♦ A. Gellii Noct. Att. lib. x. cap. 16. 

... J " their 
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their ancient fortune, but their high spirit. Two 
young Acamanians, during the days of initiatiok^ 
themselves uninitiated^ and ignorant of all that 
related to that secret worship, entered the temple 
*' of Ceres along with the crowd. Their discourse 
" soon betrayed them ; by making some absurd ea- 
'* quiries into the meaning of what they saw: so 
^ being brought before the President of the Mysteries^ 
*^ although it was evident they had entered ignorantly, 
^^ and without design, they were put to death, as 
" guilty of a most abominable crime *." 

The office Theseus is put upon, of admonishing his 
hearers aigainst impiety, could not, sure, be discharged 
in these shows by any one so well, as by him who 
represented the Violator of them. But the critics, 
unconscious of any such design, considered the task 
the poet has imposed on Theseus, of perpetually 
sounding in the ears of the damned, this admonition : 

Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere 

DIVOS, 

as a very impertinent employraentr For though it 
was a sentence of great truth and dignity, it was 
preached to very little purpose amongst those who 
wer^ never to hope for pardon or remission. 

Even the ridiculous Scarrop hath not neglected to 

• Contraxeraut autem cum Philippo bellum Athenienses 
Ixaudqufiquam digna causa^ dum ex vetere fortuna nihil prseter 
animos servant. Acarnanes duo juvenes per initiorum dies, non 
initiati, templum Cereris, imprudentes religionis, cum cetera 
turba ingressi sunt. Facile eos sermo prodidit, absurde qusedam 
percunctantes; deductique ad antistites templi cum palam ^sset 
per errorem ingressos, tanquam ob in&ndum scelus, iaterfecti 
sunt. Hist. lib. xxxi^ 
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put it in this absurd light * ; and it must be owned, 
that, according to the common ideas of JElneas's de- 
scent into hell, it can hardly be seen in any other. 

But, suppose Virgil to be here relating the admo- 
nitory maxims delivered during tlie celebration of these 
MYSTIC-SHOWS, and nothing could be more just or 
usefiil : tor then the discourse was addressed to the 
vast multitude of Iking spectators. Nor is it a mert 
supposition that such discourses made part of these 
representations* Aristides expressly says f , that* m 
no place were more astonishing words pronounced, 
or sung, than in these Mysteries. The reason, he 
tells us, was, that the sounds and the sights might mu- 
tually assist each other in making an impressioQ on 
the minds of the Initiated. But, from a passage in 
Pindar, I conclude, that in these shows (frona'whence 
men took their ideas of the infernal regions) it wa? 
customary for each offender, as he passed by, in ma^ 
chineiy, to make an admonition against his own 
crime. " It is reported (says Pindar) that Ixion, by 
" the decrees of the Gods, while he is incessantly 
^ turning round his rapid wheel, calk out upon 
" MORTALS to this effect, That they should be always 
** at hand, to repay a benefactor for the services he 
" had done them J." Where the word BPOTOi^f 

♦ Cette sentence est bonne & belle, 
Mais en Enfer de quoi sertrcUe? 

axoaTq rou ofUfjLSvcc ; Eleus. 

Uoiilcc KtfXty^/Afyoy, 

Toy ivi^ybrecv otyetv$iTi oi^iSetT^ • . 

ihing 
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living men, seems plainly to shew that the speech wad 
at first made before men in this world. 

The poet closes his catalogue of the damned with 
these word&: 

Au5i omnes knmai^ nefas, ausoque potiti. 

Tiyr the antients tlK)ught that an action was sanctified 
by the success ; which they esteemed a mark of the 
favour and approbation of tiie Gods : 

Victrix Causa Diis placuit, sed victa CatonL 

As this was a very pernicious doctrine, it was neces- 
sary to teach, that the imperial villain who trampled 
oa his country, and the baffled plotter who expired 
on a gibbet, were equally the objects of divine ven-» 
geance. 

JEneas has now passed Tartarus; and here end the. 
LESSER MYSTERIES. Their original explains why 
this sort of shows was exhibited in them. We are 
,told, they were instituted for the sake of Hercules^ 
when about to perform his eleventh labour, of fetch- 
ing Cerberus from hell *, and were under the presi* 
dency of Proserpine f . 

The Hero advances to the borders of Elysium, 
Kid here he undergoes the Itistration : 

Occupat iEneas aditum, corpusque recenti 
Spargit aqua, ramumque adverso in limine figk. 

Being now about to undergo tiie lustrations (says 



iC 



tn Lycoph. • 

f. Til & }k^ufx ni^Mf ^Dg(— — -SchoL AlistQph. ad Plut. seciind* 

** Sojgater^ 
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*' Sopater) \\ hich immediately precede initiation inta 
** the greater Mysteries^ they called me baj>py*.'' 

Accordingly, iEneas now enters on the greater 
MYSiERiES, and comes to the abodes of the blessed: 

Pevenere locos loetos, & amoena vireta 
Fortnnatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas : 
Largior hie campos a?ther, & lamine vestit 
Purpureo : solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 

These two so different scenes of Tartarus and Ely- 
sium explain what Aristides meant, when he called 
the shows of Eleusiruan Mysteries^ that most skockingf 
end J at the same time^ most ravishing representation f . 
. The Initiated, who till now only bore the name of 
Murai, are called EIICIITAI, and tliis new vision 
ATTOTIA. " The AuTo4/»« or the seeing with their 
*^ own eyes (says Psellus) is when he who is initiated 
*^ beholds the divine lights ;};." 

In these very circumstances Themistius describes 
the Initiated, wlien just entered upon this scene. " It 
" being thoroughly purified, he now discloses to the . 
*.' Initiated, a region § all over illuminated, and shin- 

* MiWcJf ^E ToT; xaO«^^ioKi roTg <ar^o rise TfiAfI??> lyIt;J3^ayftv, liutAt^ 
MvhtifMfx ilJMviof, In Divis. Qua[;st. 

Scliol. in Orac. Zoroast. 

§ This which was all over illuminafedy and which the priest bad 
thoroughly purified, was ayuXfAec, an image. The reason of trans- 
fening what is said of the illumination of the imager to the ilk* 
minatiou of the region, is, because this image represented the 
appearances of the divine Being, in one large, uniform, extensive 
light. Thus Jamblichui^,De mysteriis : Milu ^i ravr^ w avrofa- 

\, r ' AYTOTIAHi 
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" ing with a divine splendor. The cloud and thick 
" darkness are dispersed*; and the mind emerges, 
** as it were, into day, full of light and chearfulness ; 
" as before, of disconsolate obscurity f.** 

Let 

ati^iSSg Tf haXe^Airu^ X; ^i)pd^fti/xiya TiXfJiaF^ui IxfctUilnt, — And again, 
*n<r«&Tftrf roitvt jc) Im rS OnTOZ' r» fjuh rSv Sfftfr AtAAMATA 
f»ieg wXiof «rp»v}ti — r& fiw rtiv $•&;» wv^, arofcof, uf^tyifilt lx!Xei/AmC 
1^ w^Dpor rei o\» Pah rS ti6TfAH rnvfiug^ «XX' » vt^txoo'fAutq, §• ii. cap. 4* 
He says, too, that it was withovt figure y •4^vxrk ^ rq? /i«^» oAnf* «; m» 
•^yt Ttfir xaT«l i^f^ '''^* xouitxfiiMrni m^ ofccrai atiiAiof-^cap. 7* 

To this image, the following lines in the Oracles of Zoroaster 
allude: 

Uh f^(nv( ««^i(n»c AYTOnTON AFAAMA, 

0& y»f x^i «»>»( ai 0)Jvt»» mfh trvjAm TEAESGHi. 

** Invoke not the self-conspicuous image of nature, for tbou must 
■^ not behold these things before thy body be purified by initiation." 
This ovToWIov iyoT^^ia was only a diffusive shining light, as the 
name partly declares, thus described presently after, in the same 
Oracles : 

^y»st» 0>ii^yii fMf^iq Sirt^ tlft^» etp^, 
AnfAvofAuov &xi(liii^of cXn xmrii fiif^ H^iiWf 
XLA£^9i «rv^c f^fit* 

Atid the ^ht of this divine splend6i' was what the Mysteries 
called, ATTOTU- 

* Pletho tells ui with what these clouds were accompalbi^d^ viz. 
thunder and lightning, and other meteoric appearances. tA A 

TfXtffc^MK (potHfOfAtpa, xt^avfoif t^ ^^y x^ tl tf «tX^o, a^/ASoXa aAXvC 
Irlff ^ SiS rU ^vdiq. In Schol. ad Orac. Mag. Zor. He says they 
^ere symbols, but ilot of the nattire of the deity r and this was 
true I for the symbol of this Nature was the ^ a&roflr)«y &ya}ifiA 
which followed. Hence, as we see above, it was without ^gure, 

«9^oy vvipfiytvlo' ic; i^ifuUilo 3 »»« ix re /?a9tf(, (piyfuq itufrXtv^ tJ 
My?m(ug Ml rS ir^ri^v axm. Orat. in Patrem. 

Vol. II, L 
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Let me observe, that the Imes^ 

Largior hie campos aether, & lumine vestit 
Purpurea: soLEMque suum, sua sidera nonin^ 

•re in the veiy language of those, who profess to teU 
us what they saw at their iuitiatioH into the greater 
Mysteries. " Nocte media vidi solem candkdo <5D- 
*' ruscantem lumine *," says Aputeius on that occa- 
sion: for Candida and purpurea lumine sigpiify tb^ 
Tery same thing. 

Here Virgil, by leaving his Master, and copyk^ the 
amiable paintings of Elysium as they were represeotecl 
in the Mysteries^ hath artfully avoided a faulty too 
justly objected, to Homer, of givipg so dajrk and 
joyless a landscape of the Jbf^tunata nefmrOj a» could 
raise no desire or appetite for &em : his fitvourite 
Hero himsell^ who inhabited theio,. telling Ulysses; 
ttiat lie had rather be a day-labourer above, than com- 
mand in the regions of the dead. Such a representa* 
tion defeats tiie very intent of the Law^yer, in 
propagating tlie doctrine of a future state- Nay, to 
mortify every excitement to noble actions^ the .Greek 
poet makes repntatieii^ fam^^ and glory, the great ^Hir 
to virtue in the pagan system, to be visi^avy and im* 
pertinent On the contrary, Vii^l, whose aim, in 
ikhis poem, was the sci'vice of Society, makes the love 
of glory so strong a passion in the otht r world, thai 
the Sibyls pixunise to Palinurus, that his .^^^ AMiE j^odd 
be affixed to a promoatory, rejoices his sliade even b 
the rcgioiis of tlic unhappy : 

^ienmmjuc locus Palhiuri nomcN habcbil : 
His dictis cune cmotSD, pulsusque parumper ^ ^ 
Corde dolor tristi ; qaudet cognoaiixe TEEHift^* 

• MeUhb.xi. 

Hiey 
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They were the licentious stories of tihie Gods, and this 
ungracious description of Elysium (both so pernicious 
to society) which made Plato drive Homer out of his 
Republic. 

But to return. The poet having describe^ th« 
difnate of the happy regions, speaks next of the amuse« 
tttetits of its inhabitants : 

Pars in gramhieis exercent membra palaestris ; 
Contendunt ludo, & folva luctantur arena. 

Besides the obvious allusion, in these lines, to the 
philosophy of Plato, concerning the duration of the 
passions, it seems to have a more secret one to what 
he had all the way in his eye, the Eleusinian Mysteries ; 
whose celebration was accompanied with the Geecian' 
Games *. On which account too, perhaps, it was 
Chat, in the disposition of his work, his fifth book is 
employed in the Games as a prelude to the Descent in 
the sixth. 

1 . The first place, in these happy regions, is as- 
signed to Legislators, and the founders of Societal/, 
who brought men from a sa*oage^ to a civil life. 

Magnanimi Heroes, nati melioribus annis. 

At the head of these is Orpheus, the most renowned 
of the European Law^vers ; but better known under 
the dmracter of Poet : for the first laws being written 
in measure, to allure men to Team them, and, when 
learnt, to retain them, the fable would have it, that 

. Ajristides Panatb. ->— Mvud^irai ^ ^ivm v^th^ *H^icA/<», x; Aio<rx»p»<* 
itySpa r§ YufteHxh yitMM w^mtov *tMvovn rn^ *Ar\tKvi* Idem* 
Eleusixt ^ 

L 2 by 
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by the force of liannony, he softened the savage inha- 
bitants of Thrace : 

- - - ThreiCius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum. 

But he has the first place ; because he was not ooly a 
Legislator, but the Introducer of the Mysteries into 
that part of Europe. 

2. The next is allotted to patriots, and those 

who died for the service of their country : 

Hie manus, ob patriam pugnando vuhiera passi. 

^. The third to virtuous and pious priests : 

Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat : 
Quique pii vates & Phoebo digna locuti. 

For it was of principal use to Society, that reli^ous 
men should lead holy lives ; and that they should teach 
nothmg of the Gods but what was agreeable to the 
divine nature. 

4. The last place is ^ven to the inventors of 
ARTS mechanical and liberal: 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes : 
Quique sui memores alios feccre merendo. 

The order is exact and beautiful. The first class is of 
those who founded Society, heroes and lawgivers: 
the second, of those who supported it, patriots and 
holy priests : and the thud, of those who adorned it, 
the inventors of the arts of life, and the recorders of 
worthy actions. 

Virgil has all along closely followed the doctrine <rf 
the Mysteries^ which carefully taught that' virtue only 
could entitle men tQ happiness ; and that rites, cere- 

monies^ 
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monies, lustrations, and sacrifices would not supply the 
want of it 

. Nor has he been less studious in copying their shmcs 
and representations ; in which the figures of those 
heroes and heroines, who were most celebrated in tha 
writings of the ancient Greeks^ passed in processipn*. 

But, notwithstanding this entire conformity between 
the poet's scenes and those represented in the Mysteries^ 
something js still wanting to complete the proofs : and 
that is, the famous secret of the Mysteries^ the 
UNITY OF THE GODHEAD, of which SO much hath 
been said above. Had Virgil neglected to giv6 us 
this characteristic mark, though, even then, we could 
not but say, his intention was to represent an Initiation; 
yet we must have been forced to own he had done it 
but imperfectly. But he was too good a painter, to 
leave any thing ambiguous ; and hath therefore con- 
eluded his hero's Initiation, as was the custom, with 
instructing him in the AIIOPPHTA, or the doctrine of 
the UNITY, Till this was done, the Initiated was not 
arrived to the highest stage of perfection ; nor, in tbe 
fullest sense, intitled to the appellation of EnoilTHS. 

MuscBus, therefore, who had been Hierophant at 
Athens, takes the place of tiie Sibyl (as it was the 
custom to have different Guides in different parts of 
the cdebration) and is made to conduct hhn to the 
recess, where his Father's shade opens to him the 
doctrine of Truths in these sublmie words : 

Principio coelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Luceniemque globum Lunae, Titaniaque astra 



L 3 ?i^\^Vl\i^ 
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Spiritus intcs alit, totamque infiisa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno se corpore mkcet 

• Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitceque volftntum^ 

* Et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub cequore pointus. 

This was no other than the doctrine of the old Egyp- 
tians, as we are assured by Plato; who says they 
taught that Jupiter was the spirit which pervad- 

JETH ALL things*. 

We shall shew how easily the Greek Philosophy 
corrupted this principle into (what is now called) 
apiKozisM f. Here Virgil has approved his judgqnent 
to great advantage. Nothing was more abhorrent 
^m^the Mysteries^ than Spinozism, as it overturned | 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
SnentS) which the Mysteries so carefully inculcated ; 
and yet the principle itself, of which Spinozism was 
the abuse, was cherished tiiere, as. it was the conse- 
quence of the doctrine of the Unity, the grand secret 
of the Mysteries. Virgil, therefore, delivers the prin- 
ciple, with great caution, and pure and free of the 
abuse ; though he understood the nature of Spinozism, 
and (by the following lines in his fourth Georgia, where 
be delivers it)* appears to have been infected with it : 

• - - . - Deum namque h'e per omnes 
Terrasque tractusque maris, coelumque profundum 
Hinc pccudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Qucmque sibi tenues nascentena arcessere vitas. 

Scil. HUC REDDI DENIQUjB AC RESOLUTA UEFERRI 

Omnia - - - 

fmr)^ &c. — kJ aU fAi», TO AIA DANTfiN JC^POYN nNETMA 
III Cratj^lo. 

t See Book iii. Sect. 4. J See Book iii. Sect. 3. & 4. 

But 
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But tbe Mysteries did not teach the doctrine pf.thg 
Unijy for mere speculation ; but, as we said before, to 
obviate certain mischiefs of polytlieism, and to suppprjt 
the belief of a Providence. Now, as a futtire state 
of rewards and punishments did not quite remove the 
objections to its inequalities here, the Mysteries added 

to it the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or the 

» » ... 

belief of a prior state*. And this, likewise, our 
poet has been careful to record. For after having 
revealed the great secret of the Unity, he goes on to 
speak of the Metempsychosis^ or transmigration, in this 
manner: 

Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethceum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine maguo 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant, 
Rursus & incipiant in corpora velle revferti. 

And thence takes occasion to explain the nature and 
use of a Popish purgatoky, which, in his hero's 
passage throng that region, had not been done : this 
affords him too an opportunity for that noble episode, 
the procession of the hero's posterity, which passes in 
review before him: And with this the scene closes. 
One mi^t well allow Virgil the use of so important a 
digressicm, (considering whom it was he celebrated 
under the character of ;Eneas) though it had been 
foreign to the nature erf the Mysteries ha is describing. 
But indeed he was even here following their customs 
very closely. It was then, and had been for some 
time, the practice of tl^ Mysteries^ when communicated 
to any aspirant of distinguished quality, to. exhibit to 
Jiim in their shmvs and representations^ something 

• Vid. Porplu de Abst. 1. iv. sect. 16. &; Cic. Fragrn, ex lib. dc 
f liilosopbU, 

I. 4 0B.A.C\3\.K^^ 
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oiiACULAR, relating to his own fortune and afiairs. 
Thus Himerius tells us, that Olympia, on her uprising, 
after tlie birth of Alexander, was initiated into the 
Samothracian Mysteries ; Where, m the shews, she 
saw her husband Philip, at that time in Potidaea *. 

In attending the hero's progress through the three 
estates of the dead, I have shewn, at almost every step, 
from some ancient writer or other, the exact conformity 
of his adventures to those of the Initiated in the 
Mysteries. We shall now collect these scattered 
lights to a point ; which will, I am persuaded, throw 
such a lustre on this interpretation, as to rhake the 
truth of it irresistible. , To this purpose, I shall have 
nothing to do, but to transcribe a passage from an 
ancient writer, preserved by Stobceus ; which professes 
to explain the exact conformity between death, or a 
real descent to the infernal regions, and initiation, 
where the representation of those regions was exhibited. 
His words are these : The mind is affected anp 

AGITATED IN DEATH, JUST AS IT IS IN INITIA- 
TION INTO THE GRAND MYSTERIES. AnD WORP 
ANSWERS TO WORD AS WELL AS THING TO THING ; 

FOR TEAETTAN IS TO DIE; AND TEAEIXdAI, TO 

BE INITIATED. ThE FIRST STAGE IS NOTHING 

put errors and uncertainties; laborious 
wanderings; a rude and fearful marcii 

THROUGH NIGHT AND DARKNESS. AnD NOW 
ARRIVED ON THE VERGE OF DEATlt AND INI- 
TIATION, EVERY THING WEARS A DREADFUL 
ASPECT : IT^ IS ALL HORROR, TREBIBLING, SWEAT- 

* Aiykleci molt x^ OAt;fA^(»^«, rvip iv} roT^ 'AXi^dt^^y T^xMf $c^aif*6fm 
^^Ji^aootp rot KotSei^vt l» Za/bcoOpaxii fjivri^tUy ih$ xft7« rip rtXilnt 

fh OiXiflnroy. In £clo|^. Dieclam. apud Photium> Cod. 165^ 243,' 
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ing, a?yi> affrightmewt. but this scene once 
over, a miraculous and divine light dis- 
plays itself ; and shining plains and flowert 
meadows open ox all hands before thebt. 
Here they are entertained with hymns, 
and dances, wjth the sublime doctrines of 
sacred knowledge, and with reverend and 

HOLY VISIONS. And now become perfect AND 
INITIATED, THEY ARE FREE, AND NO . LONGER 
UNDER RESTRAINTS; BUT CROWNED AND TRIUM- 
PHANT, THEY WALK UP AND DOWN THE REGIONS 
OF THE BLESS1?D; CONVERSE WITH PURE AND 
HOLY MEN ; AND CELEBRATE THE SACRED ^YSr 
TERIES AT PLEASURE*. 

* To ^ maar^ti9 «-Ad^, oToy eft Ti^t?(»K iiiyakBu^ xctlvfyiei^of^ttn' 
^fto id TO pfifAOt TU pi^fAolt^y K^ TO i^yop rf i^of tS TiiKtvWt x^ TiXfrcrdti 
vr^oo's^ftXi, «rXayai T» w^ur» t^ ursft^i^ofjiec^ xovtv^fi^, x^ ^t» cruor^ 
Tftv^f vv'ovloft^ vo^tTott i^ arsAeroi' lira ft^h tS rtA»$ avrS tcc ^bibi 

^avfAaa^op ajni»ivio't9f >i roTrot xotdotpoi, tu Xci/Atfyif llc^avlo, fuva^ ^ 
^o^ti»i x^ oifAyiT-nlati ouKHoryLotTVii U^u¥^ x^ (petpla^iAoiruB ayiup <;^orIf^ 
I9 «T$ vatliXrii i^ x^ fAtfAViifAit'^ i^E^df^^ ytyopv^y x^ upil^ 
mm'Cav Irt^ctvaffAev^ o^iai^st' x^ a-vnrtt o^ftoif x^ xotOa^r; av^oaat^ 

Sermo cxix. p. 605. lin. 33. Tiguri, fol. 1559. The Son of Sirach, 
who was full of Grecian ideas, and hath embellished his admirabie 
work of EccLEsiASTicus, with a great deal of Gentile learniiigy 
hath plainly alluded, though in few words, to these circumstances 
of INITIATION, where encouraging men to seek after wisdom, he 
says : — *« At first she will walk with him by crooked ways, and 
^' bring VEAR and dread upon him, and torment him with 
HER discipline, until she may trust his soul, and try him 
by bjBr laws. Then will she return the straight way unto 
" him, and comfort him, and shew him her secrets/' — iiBre»jjt,- 
fi,uu% tn^tvilai fASV aM iy idi^ok* ^OBON ^ X; AEIAIAN hraiti Iv 
ficMp, xj BASANILEI AYTON 'EN nAIAIA AYTHS, Jfo;? i 
EMnirTETEHi tJj ^vxji uvre' xj HEIPAIH 0WT09 h Tor? ^»x«tv^aj-*f 
mvT^q* Km maXip ifratpv^u xar to^itatym^oq uMv, x^ EWPANEI avTot^ 
j^ AnOKAATWI avrS ra KPTOTA aW?. Chap. iy. ver. 17, 18. 
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The progress finished, and every thing over, JEjoeaig 
and his Guide are let out again to the upper. regioQ^ 
through the ivory gate of dreams. A circumstance 
(sorrowed from Homer, and very happily applied ta 
this subject ; for, as Euripides elegantly expresses i^ 

^TIINOr ri MIKPA tS 5«>»t» MTSTHPIA. 

A DBEAM is the LESSER MYSTERIES of death. 

But, besides this of ivorj/^ there was another of h0% 
Through the first issijiedjalse visions ; and through .^ 
latter true. 

$nnt geminae Somni portae: quarum altera fintur 
Cornea, qua vem facilis datur exitus umlnris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto ; 
Sed Jaba ad coelum mittunt insomnia maneB. 
His ubi turn natum Anchises^ unaque Sibyllam ' 
Prosequitur dictis, portaque emttit ebuma, 

Servius, with the rank spirit of a grammarian, who 
seldom finds anything to stop at but a solecism in 
expression, says very readily, " Vult autem intelliffl, 
'^ falsa esse omnia quse dixit. He would have you 
** understand by this, that all he has been saying is 
" false and groundless." The following critics ^ve 
the same solution. Ruaeus, one of the best, may 
speak for them all : '* Cum igitur Virgilius iEneam 
" 6burnea porta emittit, indicat profecto, quidquid a 
^^ se de illo inferorum aditu dictum est^ m fabulis esse 
*• numerandum/' This interpretation is strengthened 
by Virgil's being an Epicurean ; and making the same 
conclusion in his second Georgic : 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes & incxorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari! 

n But 
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But Virgil wrote, not for the amusement of women 
■and children over a winter s fire, in the taste of the 
JUilesian fables ; but for the use of men and citizens ; 
to instruct them in the duties of humanity and society. 
The purpose, therefore, of such a writer, when he 
treats of a future state, must be to make the doc- 
trine interesting to his reader, and useful in civil life : 
Virgil hath done the first, by bringing his Hero to it 
through the most perilous atchieveoient ; and the se* 
cond, by appropriating the rewards and punishments 
of that state to ^virtue and to vice only. Now if we 
will believe these critics, when the poet had laboured 
tiirough a whole book, and employed all his art and 
genius to compass this impoitant end, he foolishly 
defeats his whole design with one wanton dajsh of his 
pen, which speaks to this effect: " I have Jaboured, 
** countrymen, to draw you to virtue, and to deter you 
"** firom vice, in order to make particulars and societies, 
" flourishing and happy. The truths inforced to this 
'^* purpose, I have^endeavoured to recommend by the 
example of your ancestor and founder, -3Eneas ; of 
whom (to do you the more credit) I have made aid 
'*♦ accomplished hero ; and have set him on the mo3t 
" arduous and illustrious undertaking, the establbh- 
•* ment of a civil community : and to sanctify his 
" ch^^racter, and add reverence to his laws, I have 
sent him upon tlie errand you see herie related. 
But, lest the business should do you any service,. or 
my hero any honour, I must inform you, that all 
this talk of a future state is a childish tale, and 
^' iEneas's paft in it, only a fairy adventure. In a 
♦' word, all that you have heard, must pass for a lenten. 
*^ dream, from which you are to draw no consequences, 
^ but that the poet was in a capricious humour, and 
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'^ disposed to laugh at yoar superstitioiis.'* Thus ii 
Virgil made to speak in the mterpretation of andent 
aud modem critics*. And this the conclusion he 
was pleased to give to the master-piece of all his 
writings. 

The truth is, the difficulty can never he gotten over, 
but by supposii^ the descent to signify an 

INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES. This wiU Ulh 

riddle the enigma, and restore' the poet to himseK 
And if this was Virgil s purpose, it is to be presumed, 
he would give some private mark to ascertain his 
meamng: for which no place was so proper as tb^ 
conclusion. He has, therctbre, with a beauty of in* 
vention worthy of himself made this fine knprove- 
ment on Homer's story of the two gates; and by 
imagining that of horn for true visions, and that of 
ivory for false, insinuates, by the first, the reality of 
another state ; and by tlie second, the shadowy repre- 
sentati<H)s of it in the shows of the Mysteries: so 
that, not the things themselves, but only the pictures 
of them, objected to ^neas, were false ; as the Scene 
did a6t lye in hell, but in the temple of Ceres. 
This representation being called MT©OI, xar i^oj(^nih 
And this we propose as the true meaning o^ 

Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto : 
Sed FALSA ad ccelum mittunt insomnia manes. 

For Jalsa insomnia do not signify lying, but shadowy 
dreanis. Thus the Roman widow, in the famous so- 

* This absurdity did not escape the learned Dacier, who, in bis 
note OD porta fugiens eburna, 1. iii. Od. xxvii. of Horace, says,— 
Mais ce qu'il y a d*elonnant, c'est que Virgiie fait sor^r Ancbise 
par la porte d^y voire, qui est celle des faux songes ; par la il de* 
tnidt toutes Its grandes choses qu'il a dites de Rome h d'August«w 

pulchral 
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>ulchral inscription* begs. the Dii manes to be so 
ndulgent to her husband's shade^ that she may see 
um in her dreanjs ; that is, seem to see him, as the 
ihade of Hector was seen by JEneas, 

In somnis ecce ante oculos moestissimus Hector 
Visus adesse mihi - * - - 

uid this, ip distinction to what the Roman Widow 
Doakes 0ie other part of her prayer, to be really joined 
to him in the other world. 

But though tiie visions which issued from the ivory 
gate were unsubstantial^ as being only representative ; 
yet I make no question, but the ivory gate itself was 
real. It appears, indeed, to be no other than the 
sumptuous door of the temple, through which the 
Initiated cam6 out, when the celebration was oven 
This temple was of an immense bigness, as appears 
from the words of Apuleius : " Senex comissimus 
" ducit me protinus ad ipsas fores jedis amplis- 
" siMiEf." Strabo is more particular: " Next (says 
** he) is Eleusis, in which is the temple of the Eleu- 
'* sinian Ceres, and the mystic cell built by Ictinus^ 

♦ ITA PETO VOS HAKES 
SANCTISSIMI 
COMMENDATVM HABEATIS 
MEVM CONIVGEM ET VELLITXS. ^ 

HVIC INDVLGENTISSIMI ESSE 

IIORIS NOCTVRNIS . 

VT EVM VIDEAM 

£T ETIAM ME FATO SVADERE 

VELLIT VT ET EGO POSSIM 

DULCIVS ET CELERIVS 

APVD EVM PERVENIRE. . 

Apud Grut. p. 786. 
•f Metaui. 1. xi. p 996. Edit. Lugd. 8yo, 1587. 

" CAPABli} 
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•' CAPABLE or HOLDING AS LAltCE A NUltfBt* 

*' AS A 'THEATRE*.'' But VifTuvios's desciriptied 

of it is still more curious : '^ Eleusin^ Cera^ lit 
" Proserpinae cdlam iMMANiMA6Nituf>rN£ Ictbal 
^^ Dorico more, sine exterioribus columnis adloM* 
^^ mentiim usus sacrificiorunij pertexit Earn antem 
** postea, cum Demetrius Phalereus Athenis renm 
*' potiretur, Philon ante tern plum in fronfe cdumnif 
" constitutis Prostylon fecit. Ita auctd vestUni§ 
" laxamenttim initiantibus operkque summdm a^ecU 
•* autoritatem'\y And Aristides thou^ this fte 
most extraordinary circumstance in the whole afiaif: 
•' But the thing most wonderful and divine was, tlitf 
^ of all the pubHc assemblies of Greece, this wastM 
* only one which was contained withiti the #all$ of 
" one edifice :|;.'' Here was room, we see, and M 
purposely contrived, for all their shows and R£]i^fi£- 
sentatiok«. ^ 

«■ 

■ And now, having occasionally, and by parts only, 
said so much of these tilings, it will not be amiss, in 
conclusion, to give one general and concise idea of the 
whole. 1 suppose the substance of the celebration to 
be a kind of drama of the history of Ceres ; as those 
under the patronage of the other Gods represented 
their History; so Hercules and Mythras, who 
protected the oppressed from the ravages of wild Beasts 
or mpre cruel Men, had their labours in war and 

j|^ • f4.t;r»xof c^^o^f ov iialiaitivxtnw. ix}rir<9^, 0^X09 ^iccrptt ^(aff^ 

ilfptiluvoK — lib. ix. Geog. Edit. Casaub. p. 272. lin. 30. 
. t Dc, Architect. Praef. ad 1. vii. 

pn.^ av?s2iaSiv, f7;^s. Eleusih; Orat. 

hunting 
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hunting dramatically held out. The Story o( Ceres 
^iifibrdtsd opporbmity to represent the three particulairs^ 
ftboutwbich the mysteries were principally concerned, 
1. The rise and establishnent of civil society. 2. The 
"doctrine of a future state of rewards and puniskmenti. 
% The error of polytheism, and the principle of the 
"tmiiy. The Goddess's legislation in Sicily and Attica 
^ Ik>& whach plates she was said to civilize the savage 
ihaiiners of the inhabitants) gave bifth to the frst *. 
Her search for her daughter Proserpine in hell, to the 
'secoTid ; and her resentments against the Gods for their 
permissibn of, or connivance at, the rape, to the 
tfcrrff. My supposition, of the dramatic nature of 
•the shows, is not made without good authority. Lucian, 
in his Alexander, where he gives a large account of 
the impostures of that false prophet, speaking of the 
Mysteries which he instituted, in honour of his new- 
.found God, Glyco ; says, they were celebrated (after 
•the usual preparatory rites of torch-bearing, initiation, 
and public notice to the prophane to keep at a distance) 
by a three Days festival : " On the first day was re- 
presented the labour of Latona and the Nativity 
of Apollo ; the nuptials of Ceronis ; and the birth of 
iEsculapius. On the second, the appearance of 
** Glyco, and the generation of the god : and on the 
•' third, the marriage of Podalirius with the mother 

• T^tte, Cefes & Libera, quarum sacri -^a quibtis itiitia vitas, 
atque victus, legum^ morUm, mansuetudinis, hunianitatis excmpla 
hominibus et ciyitatibcft data, ac dispertita esse dicunlur. Cic. ia 
Terr. t. c. 72. Edit; Ox. 4**. T. IV. p. 47S; 

f This circumstance ApolIodoriTs infonns us of. His w6r<b 

are these : — WoAnaa, ^ naot^ X^^y^Auf^ oVi nX«r*f> ahr^t vifirecmp 
CPTIZOMENH e£OIS AnSAIHEN OYPANON' tiKa<rBit<rA ^Sk 
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'' of Akxander *." Every thing in these rites being 
performed, as the turn of the learned authorV relaticm 
necessarily implies, in imitation of ancient usage. But 
here let it be observed, that the secrets of the Mysteries 
were unfolded both by words and actions: of which 
Aristides, quoted above, gives the reason ; " That so 
/^ tlie sounds and sights might mutually assist each 
'* other in making an impression on the miuds of the 
*^ Initiated'' The error of polytheism therefore wai 
as well exposed by the dark wanderings in the sub- 
terraneous passages through which the Initiated be^ 
his course, as by the information received from the 
Hierophant : and the tinity as strongly illustrated by 
the mrotflov iyctXfAXf the self -seen image f , the difiiisive 
shining lights as by the hymn of Orphem% or this 
speech of Anchises. 

On the whole, if I be not much, deceived, the view 
in which I place this famous episode, not only clean 
up a number of difficulties, inexplicable on any oilier 
scheme ; but likewise heightens and ennobles tlie whdc 
poem ; for now the episode is seen to be an essential 
part of the main subject, which is thk erectioit of 
A CIVIL POLICY and a religion ; custom ha^nng 
made initiation into the Mysteries a necessary prepa- 
rative for that arduous undertaking. 

But there is no place in tliis admirable Poem, even 
to the SHIELD OF JEneas, which will not instruct u» 

* Ailih (7»/mI» >Mxti»f x^ *A7Fo>Jmb9; yofuiy «y Ko^AiyC^o^ yoiju^y 

*A^f|e»»^^« yufMi, &c« T. II. pug. 245. £dlt^ Reitzii, AmsUL 
1746. 4^ 

t See note ( § ) p|w 144, 145. t See pp. 45, 46. 

how 
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how considerable a station the Mystekies held in 
public life ; and how necessary they were supposed to 
be, to conipleat the equipage of a Hero. 

The ornaments on this shield represent two famous 
Histories of different periods, and very differently 
executed. The first, a loose sltetch of the foundation 
and early fortunes of Rome; the second, a highly 
finished picture of the victory of Actiiim. These so 
dissimilar pieces seem to be as oddly connected ; by a 
sudden jump unto the other world. 

Hinc procul addit 
Tartareas etiam sedes, alta ostia Ditis ; 
Et scelerum poenas, & te, Catilina, minaci 
Peadentem scopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem ; 
Secretosque pios ; his dantem jura Catonem *. 

But there is more in this disposition than appears at 
first sight. The several parts make an uniform and 
connected System. The first of the two principal parts, 
\re have observed, is a view of the foundation and first 
establishment of ancient Rome. Now Dionysius of 
Halicamassus tells us, that this city was in nothing 
more excellent, or worthy of imitation, than in the 
genius of its national Religion ; which was so con- 
jBtructed, as to be always ready to fender service to the 
State. Hence, Virgil, when he has T^rought us to the 
time in which their civil establishment was perfectly 
secured by the slaughter and dispersion of the Gauls, • 

(Scutis protecti corpora longis), 

goes on to the REtioious constitution : 

Hie exultantes Salios, nudosque Lupercos, 
Lanigerosque apices, & lapsa ancilia coelo 

• Lib. viii. 

Vol. IL M Excudcrat; 
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Excnderat : casts duoebant sacra per urbem 
PUaitis inatres in mcdlibus - • • 

Now Strabo observes, that the ancient pagan teUffoa 
consisted of two parts, the ofex and the secret*'. 
The open^ Virgil bath given ns in the Salian and Lu« 
percal rites. AVhat remained was the secret, and this 
he presents to us in an obUqae description d the 
Mysteries', where (as we have shewn) tiie scenes of a 
future state m-ere exhiUted to the Initialed. 

Hinc procnl addit^ 
Tartarcas ctiam sedes, alta ostia Ditis ; 
£t scderum poenas, & te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem scopulo, Furiarumque ora trementea ; 
Secretosque Pfos; his dantem jura CaboDem. 

So that, as before, a particular initiation into the 
Mysteries was meant by .£neas s descent to the infernal 
r^ons ; here, the general celebration of them is 
to be understood by this contracted view of Tartarus 
and Elysium. 

As this meaning seems necessary to give oonunOft 
propriety to the description of the shield, there is 
reason, I think, for receiving it And if we allow, 
that the Mysteries are here represented under the 
idea of the infernal regions, we g^in a new-ai^|iime!lt' 
iii favour of the interpretation of the sixtfrlniofc -" • • *• 

if it be asked why Catois ptrt, as it were, % -Hftt 
place of Minos ; and Gatilme, of Ti^^: -^IS&^msmiir 
millet us into another beauty. . It £»'iEi'fine*'ifiaSnuaK 
tfon, that these foreign nifes of Eleusi^ desdh^ lo %e' 
naturalized at Rome^ In whichTfenihlJ^fdlow^^^ 
opinion of Cicero 'I'. - - 
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* Lib. X. p. 4674 C. Edit. Pans, x6*io. foL . '^ Sm p. 54*. 
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Here it may not be improper to take notice of a 
vnlgar mistake, as old at least as Servius, that Cato the 
censor, and not Cato of Utica, is meant in this place ; 
as if the Court-poet would not dare to celebrate the 
professed enemy of the. Julian house. This made the 
critics seek out for.a Cato of a distant age, to brave 
Cadline in Hell ; when they might have seen it could 
be no otlier than his great contemporary, who had 
H^efore withstood 14m in Rome. The last line, 

Secretosque pios; his dantem jura Catonem, 

was probably a compliment to Cato in his little senate 
of Utica. 

All this considered, we see the reason, the great artist 
had to call his picture, his poitraiture on the shield^ 

- - - Clypei NON enarrabile textum ; 
an ENIGMATICAL picture. 

And now the nature and purpose of the si^th book 
being further supported by this collateral circumstance, 
it will enable us to discover and explain another beauty 
m the seventh \ which depending on this principle, 
could not be seen till il was established. 

If the recommendation of the Mysteries was of 
Buch importance in an epic poem of this species \ and 
^ at the ^time of writing, many of the Mysteries were 
become abominably corrupt,, we can hardly believe but 
that tibe poet, after he had so largely expatiated in praise 
df those that were holy and useful, would take care to 
itigmjltize such as were become notoriously prdfligate : ' 
because this tended equally with the otiter, to vmdicat^ 
what be had in view, the honour of the institution. 
And a/bit strengthens this conjecture, i^ the similar con* 
duct ofanother great writer (tf antiquity upon thesaque 
Mibject^ whom wt are now coming to, Apuleivs of 
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Madaura, whose Metamorphosis is written altogether ia 
this view of rccommaidUig the Pagan Mysteries ; in 
which, as we shall find, he hath been no less circum- 
stantial in reprobating the corrupt Mysteries of the 
Syrian goddj.ss than in extolling tlie pure rites of 
the Egyptian Is is. A conduct so much alike, that 
the two cases will serve mutually to support what is 
here said of either. 

This then seemed a necessary part in the plan of 
Virgil's Poem. But it was no easy matter to execute 
it. Anotlier allegory would have been witliout grace; 
nor was there any repose ia the latter part of the 
action of the poem, as in the former, to admit a di- 
gression of such a length. On the other hand, to 
condemn all corrupt Afysteries, in the plain way of 
a judiciary sentence, did not suit the nature of "his 
poem : nor, if it had suited, could it have been ulsed, 
without-hurting the uniform texture of tlie work ; ftfter 
the pure rites had been so covertly recommeDded 
under figures and fictions. 

The poet, therefore, with admirable invention, hath 
contrived, in the next book, to render the most car-> 
rupt of the Mysteries, the secret rites of Bacchus, 
very odious, by making them the instrument to tra- 
verse the designs of Providence, in tlie establishment 
of his Hero, and by putting a Fury on the office (rf 
exciting the aspirants y to tlie celebration of them. 
Amata, the mother of Lavinia, in order to violate thie 
league and . alliance between ^neas and Lgjtirius, 
contrives, at the instigation of Alecfo, to. secrete her 
dkughteir; and to devote and consecrate, lier taBac- 
cfuis, iii an^ initiation into one of liis abominibla , 

• .. . f ■ J .' • ^ . : ' 1 '...',..... • k i. k 

rites : . ?/ 

.^ ' . Si^^ULATO. ^i«^^^ V -a 

^ ^fajiisadorta NEYAS,^iworemque orsa Ifurorein,"^ ^ 
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, Evolat, & natani frondosis jnontibus abdit * ; 

Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tedasque Inoietur : 
. Evoe, jBacche! fremens solum t£ virgine dxg* 



NUM* 



/ Vqciferans 

Fama volat : Furiisque acccnsas pectore matres^ 

Idem omnis simul ardor agit, nova quaerere tecta 

Deseruere donios - - • 

Clamat : lo, matrcs - - - 

Solvite crinalcs vittas, capite orgia mecum. 
, Talein inter sylvas, inter deseita ferarum 

Reginam Alecto stimulis agit undique 
Bacchi f. 

Tlie Mysteries of Bacchus were well chosen for an 
example of corrupted Rites, and of the mischiefs 
they produced ; for they were early and flagrantly 
corrupted. But his principal reason for this choice, 
I suppose, was a very extraordinaiy story he found 
in the Roman annals, of tlie Jhorrors committed in 
that city, during the clandestine celebration of the 
Bacchic rites ; which Livy has transcribed very cir- 

* Livy, we have seen, in his account of these rites of Bacchud^, 
iays, " Raptos a Diis homines dici, quos machinap illigatos cjt 
tonspectu in abditos epeeus abripiant.^' 

t Lib. \ni.-^Plutarch describes thefte comipt Mysteries, in th* 
same manner; but adds, that theyrifrerfr not celebrated in honour 
of any of the Gods, but. to prevent mischief from evil DEMpvs, 
whorti, by such sort of Rites, 'they would aj^pease and render 

innocuous. — lo^la? ^i xj^^ycna? uffict^ fi{Jt>i^ei<: a«tt^«^flK.J^ ffzv^puv»q 
g» ali tiffjLo(petyixi xj hcta-fruciAo), mfiftiui Tc xj xow/joi, «poAX«;i^S « vaXiP 

dm fih e^uj AftlMANAN ^s O^AYAAN, *v«Ifovii( l»i«« ^iM/A* m¥ 

Francof. fol. 1599. T. II. B. 417. C. 
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cumstantially into the thirty-ninth book of his Hii* 
tory. 

Nor did the poet &ink he had done enou^ in re- 
presenting the corrupt Mysteries under these cnrcum- 
stances of discredit, without specifying the mischicft 
they produced; nor that be had suffici^titly distin- 
guished them from the pure, without shewing tboce 
mischiefs to be such as the pure had taken cars^ 
obviate. 

The next news, therefore, we hear of Amata, after 
her celebration of the rites of Bacchus, is h^ nm- 
tiDE, and a suicide of the most ignominious kind: 

Purpureos moritura manu discindit amictus, 
£t nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab aita. 

Tbis disaster, the poet makes Jupiter charge upon 
Juno ; who, by the minbtry of Alecto, excited Amata 
to an imtiation : 



9 

Terris agitare vel undis 
Trojanos potuisti : infandum accendere bellum, 
Deformare pomuM| & luctu miscere hymenaeos^ 

Suicide, as we learn by Plato *, the holy mysteries 
expressly forbad and condemned. On which account 
our poet, in his allegorical description of what was 
represented in the Eleusiman^ has placed these crimi- 
nals in a state of misery : 

Proxima deinde tenent mcesti loca, qui sibi fer 
thum - - • 

■ 

Thus nobly hath Virgil completed his design on th^ 
subject of the mtsteeies. The hero of the poem 
!s initiated into the most pure and holy of them; his 

f See above, p. ia7. 

capital 
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.capital Enemy, into the most impure and corrupt ; 
and the schemes and intrigues of each party have a 
correspondent issue. 

To conclude, the principles here assumed^ in ex* 
I'rplaining this famous poetical fiction, are, I presume, 

- such as give solidity, as well as light, to what is de- 
%duced from them; and are, perhaps, the only Princi- 
% pies from which any thing reasonable can be deduced 

in a piece of criticism of this nature. For, from what 
-' I had shewn was taught, and represented in the Mys- 
teries, I infer tiiat ^neas*s descent into hell 
signifies an initiation ; because of the exact con- 
formity, in ail ^rircumstances, between what Virgil 
relates of his Hero's adventure, and what antiquity 
delivers concerning the shows and doctrines of 
those mysteries, into which Heroes were wont to 
be initiated. On the contrary,, had I gratuitously 
supposed, without any previous knowledge of what 
was practised in the Mysteries^ that the descent was 
an initiation^ merely because Augustus (who was sha- 
dowed under the person of JEneas) was initiated; 
and thence inferred, that the Mysteries did exhibit the 

- same scenes which the Poet hath made HeU to exhibit 
^ to his Hero^ my explanation had been as devoid of 
' ^y solid inference, as of any rational principle. 

And yet, if authority could support so impertinent a 
ccmduct, one might have ventured on it. A cele-* 
brated writer ^^ in a tract intitled Re/tectians on the 
character of lapis in Firgily goes altogether on this 
gratuitous kind of criticism* Without any previous 
^knowledge of the life and fortunes 6f Antonius 

* Dr. AtUrbury, £i$hop of Rochester* [See hift Epistoltxy 
Correspondence,. 1783^ vol. i. p. 3Q9,] ^ \ ^ ■ ^£ 

V * M 4 MusA.^ 
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MusA, the physician of Augustus, he supposes that . 
Virgil meant tliis person by Tapjs, merely because 
Augustus was meant by iEneas. And then^ from 
>vhat the poet tells us of Japb's history, the critic 
concludes it must have made part of the history of 
Musa ; and so, instead of ex4)laining a fjible by his- 
tory, he would regulate history on a fable. Whereas 
the principles of true criticism should have directed 
him to inquire previously what Antiquity had left us, 
concerning the person of Antonius Musa: and if, oa 
comparing what he found tliere, with what Virgil has 
delivered concerning lapis, any strong resemblance 
vas to be found ; then, and not till then, his ingenious 
conjecture, that lapis was ATusa^ would stand upon a 
reasonable bottom. It was not thus that an able 
critic * lately explained Virgil's noble allegory, in the 
beginning of the f/zirrf Georgic; where, under the 
idea of a magnificent Temple, to be raised t© the 
Divinity of Augustus ; the poet promises tlie famous 
epic poem which he afterwards erected in his honour ; 
or, as our Milton says, 

" built the lofty rhime." 

But had the existence of such a poem never come to 
our knowledge, I am persuaded, this excellent writer 
had never troubled the world with sq slender a con- 
jecture that a Temple signified an epic poem ; and 
therefore that Virgil executed, or at least intended, 
such a work. In truth. Critics should proceed in 
these inquiries about their author's secret meanings 
with the same caution and sobriety which Courts of 
Justice employ in the detection of concealed criminals; 

♦ Sec Hor. Ep. ad Augustum, with an English Commentary, 
and Notes, p. 36, 

who 
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who take care, in the first place to be well assured of 
the corpus delicti^ before tiiey venture to charge the 
fact upon any one. 

Thus far concerning the use of the MYSTEiaiES to 
SOCIETY. How essential they were esteemed to re- 
LiGiosr, we may understand by the metamorphosis 
OF Apuleius ; a book, indeed, which from its very 
first appearance hath passed for a trivial fable. Capi- 
tolinus, in tlie life of Clodius Albinus, where he speaks 
of tliat kind of tales which disconcert the gravity of 
philosophers, tells us that Severus could not bear 
with patience the honours the Senate had conferred on 
Albinus; especially their distinguishing him with the 
title of learned^ who was grown old in the study of 
old wives fables, such as tlie Milesian-Punic tales of 
his countryman and favourite, Apuleius: " Major 
*^ .fuit" (says Severus, in his letter to the senate on 
this occasion) " dolor quod ilium pro literato laudan- 
dum plerique duxistis, quum ille naeniis quibusdam 
anilibus occupatus into^ Milesias Punicas Apuleii 
stu et ludicra litemria consenesceret" That poor, 
modern-spirited critic IMacrobius, talks too of Apuleius 

in the same strain " Nee omnibus fabulis Philo- 

V sophia repugnat, nee omnibus acquiescit — Fabul», 
" aut tantum conciliandae auribus voluptatis aut ad- 
" hortationis quoque in bonam frugem gratia repertaa 
sunt, auditum mulcent; velut comoediee; quales 
Menander ejusve imitatores agendas dederunt : vel 
" argumenta fictis casibus amatorum referta ; quibus 
*^ vel multum se Arbiter exercuit, vel Apuijeium 
" nonnunquam lusisse miramur. Hoc totum fabu* 
" larum genus, quod solas aurium delicias profitetur^ 
" e sacrario suo'in nutricum cunas sapimtice tract atus 
5 " ciiwinatr 
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" elhnmat*.** — However he seems to M'onder that 
'Apuleius should trifle so egregiously: and well lie 
might. For the writer of the Metafnorphasis was 
one of tlie gravest and most virtuous, as well as most 
fcamedy philosophers of his age. But Albinus ap- 
pears to have gone further into the true character d 
this work, than his rival Severus. And if we maj^ 
believe Marcus Aurclius, who calls Albinus ^homo 
^ exercitatus, vita tristis, j^ravis moribus f ," he was 
not a man to be taken with such trifling amusements 
as Milesian fables. Plis fondness therefore for the 
JUetamorpliosis of Apuleius shews, that he considered 
it in. another light And who so likely to be let into 
the author s true design, as Albinus, w ho lived very 
near his time, and was of Adrumetum in the nd^* 
bourhood of Carthage, where Apuleius sojourned and 
studied, and was honoured with public marks of dis* 
tinction !. The work is indeed of a diflerent character 
-frcfD what some Ancients have represented it ; and 
even from what modern Critics have pretended to 
discover of it. Those Ancients, who stuck in tbo 
outside considered it, without refinement, as an idle 

fable : the Moderns, who could not reconcile a work 

• • • . . . 

of that nature to the gravity of the author s charac-> 
ter, have supposed it a thing of more'ipaportance, 

and no less than a general satire on the vices of ihos6 

' • * • * ' * 

times : ^^ Tota porro haec metamorphosis Apuleiana 
(says Mr. Fleuri J) & stylo & sententia, saWricpn 
est perpetuum, ut recte bbscirvavit fiarthius^ Ad- 
^' vers» lib. ii. cap. ii. ih'qub ma^ca deliria,' iacrjfi* 
^^ culorum scelera, adulterorum criminal furum &; 

I 

* Lib. i. c. 2. ■ ' ..'...:/ 

i Capitolinus, in Claud. AlU 
J'Bd.At.'iaui^Dclpiu ^ • . • .- 

« latroniuo 
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*^ latroDum impunitse factiones pdam difieruntur,? 
But this is far short of the matter. The author^s itiaia 
purpose was not to satirize the specific vices of his age 
(though, to enliven his fable, and for the better carrf* 
ing on his stx>ry, he hath employed many circumstances 
of this kind) but to recommend Pagan Kelioxojt 
as the only cure fw all vice whatsoever. 

To give what we have to say its proper force, we 
must consider the real character of the writer. Apuleius, 
of Madaura in Afric, was a devoted Platonist ; ahd« 
like the Platonists of that age, an inveterate enemy to 
Christianity. His zeal for the honour qfp/nhsophy is 
seen in that solemn affirmation, when convened bdore 
k court of justice, '^ Philosophise honorem qui mibi 
** salute mea antiquior est, nusquam minui *.** His 
superstitious attachment to tlie Religion of his country^ 
is seen in his immoderate fondness for the mtsteries. 
He was initiated, as himself tells us, into almost all of 
4them: and, in some, bore the most distinguished 
ofiice& In his Apology before the proconsul of 
Africa, he says, " Vin' dicam, cujusmodi iUas res ia 
^' sudario obvolutas, laribus Pontiani commendarim ? 
*' Mos tibi geretur. Sacrorttm pleraque Initia in 
" Gracia participavi* Eonim quaedam signa & mo- 
*' Dumenta tradita mihi a sacerdotibus sedulo conservo^ 
^ Nilul insolitum, nihil incognitum dico: vel umus 
^ Liberi Patris Symmistte, qui adestis, scitis, quid 
^ domi conditum celetis, & absque omnibus profanit 
^ tacite venercmini. At ego, ut dixi, multijuga sacra 
etplurimos ritus, varias ceremomas, studio veri 
et officio erga Deos, didici.^ Nee hoc ad tempus 
f^ eompcmo: sed abhinc ferine triennium est, cum 

^ ^^pdogiAi p« 114* £d. Prica^ Par, 1695. 410. ia hot. 
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" priiuis diebus quibus OEarn veneram, publice <//#• 
** sevens dc JLscvlapu majestate cadem ista pr« 
" me tuli, & quot sacra ncssein percensuL Ea 
" dlsputatio celebratlssioia est; vulgo Icgitur; in om- 
" nium maiiibiis versatur; ncn tani facundia mea, 
" quam meiitioiie -iEsqulapii rcligiosis OEensibia 

*' coinmendata. Etiumne cuiquam mirum videri 

** potest, cui sit ulla iiienioria religionis, hoimnem tot 
" Mifsterils Deum comdiun qiia^dam sacroruoi cre- 
" pundia domi adservare*?" His attachment to the 
open worslup of Paganism was not inferior to that of the 
Kcrety as appears by what follows from the same Apo- 
logy :— " Morem mihi habeo, quoqu6 earn, simulacrum 
" alicujus Dei intei' libellos conditum gestare : eique 
** diebus festis thure & mero & aliquando victimis 
" supplicare f." His great devotion to Paganism, 
therefore, must needs have been attended with an equal 
aversion to Christianity ; and it is more than probable, 
Aat the oration he speaks of as made in honour of 
JEsculapius,was in tlie number of tl)ose invectives, at 
that time so well received by the enemies of our holy 
iaith. For, not to insist on the success of his oration, 
whicii, he tells us, was in every body's hands, a thing 
common to discourses on subjects that engage the 
public attention, but rarely the fortune of sucb stale 
ware as pariegyrics ;on a God long wofa injo an 
establishment; not, I sa}^, to insist upon this, we .may 
observe that . -^^culapius was. onq of those ancient 
heroes^;, . vho were employed^ by the defendersj of 

- •■•■...•..>,.*■ 

♦ Aplolpgia, pp. 63— 4.; ;. .4 Il^id^ p* 72, lin. 5. ^ .. 
X Jusitiii Martyr. Apol. <l. •«^-« of if t^^wu^i t^^%.m^tfwt9»'^*t» 

^tt CyriU. coat Julian; ii-vk". i - - . - *^: .- -^ - ^ 

PaganisiHi 
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Paganism, to oppose to Jesits ; and the circumstances 
of ^sculapius's story made him ' the fittest t)f any irf 
&bulou$ antiquity, for that purpose. Ovi(}, who lived 
before these times of danger to the pagan Gods, iand 
indeed, before the coming of that Deliverer v^ho gave 
occasion to so many impious comparisons, hath yet 
made Ochirroe, in contemplatioil of his future actions, 
prophesy of him in such strains as presented to his 
excellent Translator the image of the t7^tce physician of 
mankind ; and thereby enabled him to give a sublime to 
his version, ^vhich is not borrowed from his original : 

Ergo ubi vaticinos concepit mente furores, 
Incaluitque Deo, quern clausum pectore habebat ; 
Aspicit infantem, totique salutifer orbi 
Cresce puer, dixit : tibi se mortalia saepe 
Corpora debebunt : animas tibi reddere ademptas 
Fas erit. Idque semel^ dls indignantibus, ausus. 
Posse dare hoc iterum flamma prohibebei'e avita : 
Eque deo corpus fies exsangue ; deusque, 
Qui mod6 corpus eras, & bis tua fata novabis. 

Ovid, 

Once as the sacred infant she surveyed, 

The God was kindled in the raving maid, 
And' thus she utter' d her prophetic tale : 
^* Hail, great physician of the world, all hail ; 
^* Hail, mighty Infant, who in years to XK)me, 
^* S^ialt heal the nations and defraud the tomb ; 
*^ Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfin'd 
^* Make kingdoms thicker, and increase mankind. 
** Thy daring art shall animate the dead, 
^* Ai>d draw the thunder on thy guilty head : 

** Then shalt thou die. But from the dark abodft 

** Rise lip victorious, and be twice a God.** 

Addisok* 
^' ■ * But 
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But the Reformers of Paganism having latdy m 
solved all the Popular Gods into the Attributes and 
Manifestations of the fiust Cause, iEsculapius bom 
a very distinguished rank in this new Model. Pausaniat 
tells us, that in Phocis there was a celelmtted Temple 
dedicated to him, where he was worshipped as the 
Author and original of all things *. 

Having seen what there was in the common passion 
of his Sect, and in his oun fond mode of supeistitioD^ 
to indispose Apuleius to Chfistiafdty \ let us inqiure 
what private provocation he might have to prefudioe 
him against it ; for, a private provocation, I am per- 
suaded, he had ; occasioned by a personal injury dme 
him by one of this profession ; which, I suppose^ 
did not a little contribute to exasperate bis bigotry. 
He had married a rich widow, against the good liking 
(^her first husband s Relations ; who endeavoured to 
set aside the marriage on pretence of his employii^ 
sorcery and enchantments to eng^ her afiectioos. 
Of this, he was judicially accused by his wife s brother* 
in-law, IJcinius .^Emiliahus, before the Procunsul of 
Africa. Now his Accuser, if I am not much mis- 
taken, was a Christian, though this interesting 
circumstance hath escaped the notice of his ootDmen- 
tators. However, let us hear the character Apuleius 
himself ^ves of his Party. — " Atqui ego scio nonnul- 
los,etcum primis Mmilianum ktum^Jacetia sibi habere 
res drvinas deridere. Nam, ut audio, percenscMibus 
iisquiistum novere, ^vlia veo ad boc avi suppR^ 
tavit ; fmllum temphmfrequenta^it.' Si &num aliquod 

mufk <^uxith rZt S>^. Lib: X. c. x;$xil. peg. 87^., Sdit, Kiihaii, 
klL Lips* 1696. 

pneterca^. 
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pneteieat, nefas habet adorandi gratia makuk 

LABRI8 ADMOVERE* Iste vero nee diis ruratioDM, 

qui eum pascunt ac vestiunty segetis ullas aut vitb aut 

gr^ primitias impartit ; nullum in villa ejus delubrum 

shuin^ nee locus aut lucus consecratus. At quid q^ 

de luco aut delubro loquor ? Negant vidisse se^ qui 

fuerCj unum saltern injinibus ejus aut lapidem unctum^ 

aut ramum Qoronatum. Igitur agnomenta ei duo 

itxiita: Charon, ob oris et animi diritatem: sed altenmv 

quod LiBEXTius AUDIT, ob deorum contemptumy 

Mezentkis *." And now let us see how this agrees 

with what Amobius tells us, the Pagans objected to 

iu8 Sect — ^' In hac enim consuestis parte crimen 

nobis maximum impietatis aifigere, quod neque €edes 

macros veneratioms ad Officia construamus, nee Deorum 

^'Uciffus simulacrum constituamus» aut formam : non 

^tariajabricemusy non aras, non cassOrum sanguiiiem 

^lUmantium demus, non tura, non frugas salsas, non 

^enique vinum liquens pateranim effusionibus infera- 

^ns. Quae quidem nos cessamus non ideo vel 

^Xasdificare, vel &cere tanquam impias geramus ^ see-- 

^9was msntesj aut aUquem sumpserimus temeraria in 

-^^effs^.de^eratione contemptum: sed quod, Acf** 

^^oin^ .Inhere Apuleius apostrophises his adversary in 

^^othec .place^ he says, agreeably to the Character 

^^^fo»g^yeii of him si quid CREDis,iEmilianf ;}: I 

**id again^ after explaining a spiritual doctrine of Plato^ 

'^^.adds with: a sneer attamen si audire veruic 

'^^lisy .£meliane § ! But the repetition of tliis charac* 
^^istic word with an ironical emphasis in his constant 
^>nnula when he addresses i&nilianus, longe a ve»o 

^ Awi. p* 64^ 5. t Aniob* adrer. Getotes. L^vii. sub initt 

J p. a6. § P. 14. 

nbexTasse 
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aberrasse necesse habeat confiteri * Lnmo si 

V£RUH vdis t plane quidem si verum velis J. 

I. Now, irreligion and atheism, we know, were tbc 
names Christianity at tliat time ^vent by, for having 
dared to renounce the whole family of the gentile Gods 
together. To this opprobrium, Origen alludes, when 
he retorts it on Polytheism, in this elegant manner— 

•I vcpi ayaXfAirtap 7^ r^i A0£OT Z7oXvSf oniJ^c. j£milianus 

we see had made such clear work, that there was not 
so much as an anointed stone^ or a tree achmed with 
consecrated garlands^ to be found throughout his whole 
Farm. Tliat the Atheism of JEmilianus was of this 
sort, and no courtly or philosophic impiety, appears 
from his Character and Station. He was neither a 
fine Gentleman, nor a profound Inquirer into nature; 
characters indeed which are sometimes found- to be' 
above Religion ; but a mere Rustic, in his life and 
manners. Now plain, unpolished men, in such a con- 
dition of life, are never without some Religion^ or 
other : When therefore, we find iEmilianus not of the 
established, we must needs conclude him to be a 
Sectary and a Christian.. 2. His neglect of his 
country Gods was not a mere negative affi'ont of for- 
getfiilness. He gloried in being their despiser ; and 
took kindly to the name of Mezentius, as a title of 

honour alterunij quod Ubentius audit, db deorum 

contemptuniy Mezentius, which T would consider as a 
further mark of a Christian, convict. 3. He even h^ld 
it an abomination so much as to put his hand to his 
Kps, (according to the mode of adoration in those times) 
when he passed by an Heathen Temple ;* nefas habet, 
adorandi gratia, manum labris admovere, the mgst 
chafticteristic' mark oi vl primitive Confessor, by w'bich 

• -P- 77- ■ t P- 98. J P. 108. 

• - "^ he 
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he could never be mistaken ; nor, one would think, so 
long overlooked *. 4. By the frequent and sarcastical 
repetition of the word veruni, Apuleius seems to sneer 
.at that general title which the Faithful gave their 
Religion^ of the truth. 

iEmilianas, it seems, h^-d misrepresented a little 
Image of Mercury, which Apuleius used to carry 
about with him,- as a squalid magical figure. On 
tvhich occasion the Accused, in great rage, deprecates 
his Accuser—- — " At libi, -Slmiliane, pro isto menda- 
cio, duat Deus iste, Superum & tnferum commeator 
titrof umque Deorum malam gratiam, semperque ob- 
vias species mortuorum, quidquid Umbrarum est 
usqilam, quidquid Lemurum, quidquid Manium, quid- 
quid Larvarum> oculis tuis oggerat : Omnia noctiwn 
ffccursacula, omnia Bustorum formidamina^ omnia 
sepulcrorum terriculamenta.'^'^This was the common 
Gurse And supposed to be the common punishment of 
impiety And Atheism. But it has here a peculiar 
elegance as denounced against jEmilianus. The 
Busta, or Repositoiy of dead bodies, so abhorred by 
the Pagans, were the very places in which the Chris- 
tians assembled for nocturnal Worship. 

The aversion, therefore, ' which Apuleius had con- 
tracted, to his Christian accuser, (and we see, by what 
is here said, it was in no ordinary degree) would 
without doubt increase his prejudice to that Religion* 
I am persuaded he gave the Character of the Baker's 
wife, in his Golden Ass, ior no other reason than to 
Outrage our holy faith. Having drawn her stained 
with all the vices that could deform a Woma^ ; to 
finish all, he makes her a Christian. " Nee enim 

^ See bote [££.] at the end of this Book. 

Vol, II. N ^* -^ 
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" vcl iinum vitium ircquissimae illi feminae deerat: 
" sed omnia prorsus, iit in quandam coenosam latrinam, 
'* in ejus animamr fl'agitia confluxcrant, saeva, viriosay 
'* ebriosra, pcrvicax, in rapinis turpibus avara^ in sump- 
'* tibus fcedis profusa: inimica fider, hosti* pudicitia?* 
•' Tunc spretis atqut calcatis divinis numinibus, in 
" vicp:m cert.?: religionij m^ntita sacrilega 
" priesumptione dei, quem priedlcaret unicum, 

" CONFICTIS OBSERVATIONIBUiS, VACUI*, fallcnt 

" omnes homines," (^'c*. So again iii the fourth 
book, describing certain magnific Showd exhibited to 
the people by one Demochares ; when he eomes to 
speak of the criminals thrown to wid-beasts, he 

expresses himself in this manner: Alibf noxii/ 

PERDITA SECURTTATE,^ suis cpulis bestiarum sagina* 
histruentes [p. 72.] The Oxf. MS. for securitate reads^ 
sever itate : on which Price observes, ego nee hoe neC 
illiid inteUectum habeo. Apuleius by noxii apparently 
meant the condemned Christians ; and perdita securi* 
tafe, which is the true reading, censures either thci/ 
reasonable hope of a happy immortality, or their fals* 
confidence that the beasts would not hurt then^. 

Ixt us see now how this would influence his writ-* 
Ings. There waiS nothing the PhilosopherjS of that 
time had more at heart, especially the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans^ than the support of sinking Paganismv- 
This service, as hath been occasionally remarked|r 
tiiey performed in various ways and manners : some. 
fey allegorizing their Theology ; some by spiritualizing 
their Philosophy ; and some, as Jamblicus and Ph J^ 
lostratus, by writing the lives of their Heroes^ to op* 
pose to that of Christ ; others again, as Porphyiy^ 
with this view collected th^ir oracles ; or as Melai> 

f Met, 1. ix. p.- 186# Ed. Pficaei. . ^ 

' thius^ 
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rtiius, Menander, Hicesius, and Sotades, wrote de- 
scriptvoe encomiums on their Mysteries. Which 
last, as we shall now shew, was the province under- 
taken by Apuleius; his Metamorphosis being nothing 
else but onei continued recommendation of them. 

But to give what we have to S2ty its proper force ; 
let us, 1 . enquire into the motives our Author might 
have for entering at all into the defence of Paganism : 

2. His reasons for choosing this topic of defence, the 
recommendation of the Mysteries. 

1. As to his defence of paganism in general, we 
may observe,- i. That works of this kind were very 
much in fashion, especially amongst the Philosopher^ 
of our author's Sect. 2. He was, as we have seen, 
most superstitiously devoted to pagan worship : and, 

3. He bore a personal spite and prejudice to the 
Christian profession. 

2. As to his making the defence of the Mysteries 
his choice^ still stronger .reasons may be assigned. 
1 . These were the Rites to which he was so pecu- 
liarly; : devoted, that he had contrived to be initiated 
ipjto all , the Mysteries of note, in the Roman world ;> 
^uid in several of them had borne the most distin- 
girished offices. 2. The Mysteries being at this time* 
b^c^6 extremely corrupt, and consequently, in dis- 
^eediti needed an able and zealous Apologist : both of 
which qualities met eminently in Apuleius. The 
^Otipuptions were of two kinds, Debaucheries and 
]V|\^Gic. The Debaucheries we have taken notice of; 
li^ve: their Magic will be considered hereafter. 
But, 3. Our author s close attachment to Mysterious 
rites was, without question, the very thing that oce^- 

N 2 i\aw^^ 
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sioned all those suspicions aod reports, whieh ended 
in an accusation of Magic: And, considering what 
hath been said of the corrupt state of the Mysteries^ 
the reader will not wonder tliat it should. 

Such then being the general character of the My^ 
terieSj and of this tlieir great Devotee, nothing was 
more natural than his projecting their defence ; which, 
at the same time that it concurred to tlie support of 
Paganism in general, would vindicate his own credit, 
together with an Institution of which he was so immo' 
derately fond. And the following considerations arc 
sufficient to shew, 'that the Metaviorphosis was writ- 
ten after his Apology: for, i. His accusers never 
once .mention the fable of ttie Golden Ass to support 
their charge of Magic, though they were in great 
want of proofs, and this lay so ready for their purpose. 
For, we are not to suppose that he alludes to the Mt^ 
tamorphosis in the following words of the Apolc^, 

' Aggredior -eniin jam ad ipsum crimeu Jlfagia, 

quod ingenti tumultu, ad invidiam mei, aceensum, 
frustrata expectations omnium, per nescio quas anilek 
fabulas deflagravit. pp. 29, 30. The idk tales here 
hinted at, are the gossiping stories which went about 
of him, and which lie afterw ards exposes in the course 
of this defence. 2. He positively asserts before the 
tribunal of Maximus Claudius, that he had never 
given the least occasion to suspect him of Magic: 

Nusqiiam passus sum *cel exiguam suspickxieoi 

magia consistere *." 

Now Antiquity considered initiation into tbb 
Mysteries as a delivery from a living death of vicig 
brutality^ andmi$ety\and the begimiing of a new lif$ 

* r. 100, liti. 1 u 
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cf virtuCy reason^ and happiness *. This, therefore, 
was the very circumstance which our Author chose 
for the subject of his recommendation. 

And as in the Mysteries^ their moral and divine 
truths were represented in shows and allegories^ so, 
in order to comply with this method of instruction, 
and in imitation of the ancient Master.s of wisdom fi 
who borrowed their manner of teaching from thence, 
he hath artfully insinuated bis doctrine in un agree* 
able Fable ; and the fittest, ©ne could conceive foif 
his purpose, as will be seen when we come to exa^r 
mine it. 

The foundation of this AUegoi^ was a Milesian 
Fable, a species of polite trifling then much in vogue, 
and not unlike tlie modenr Arabian tales. To allure 
his readers, therefore, with the promise of a.Jashionable 
vK>Tky he ijitroduces his Metamorphosis in this man- . 
tier : At ego tibi sermone isto Milesio varias fabulas 
conseram, AUftESQUE tuas benevolas lepido simirro 
permulceam; plainly intimating that there was 
tM)mcthing of mpre consequence at bottom. J3ut the 
Jmhionable people Iqq\ him at. his word; and, from 
that day to this, never troubled their heads about s^ 
further meaning. The outside engaged all their at* 
Mention, . and sufficiently delighted them ; as we may 

< ^ See what }iath been said above, in the discoprse of the Mys* 
teries^ 

t Strabo acquabts m Ayitb the induceixi^Dts whi^I) (he ^cients 
fiad to practise this method of Instruction. — ^Oray ^i wpeo^ «, 
TO ^etvfi.ets'ov t^ to n^ctruhi, i9r»lE»yf» Tqr ii^ov^itf n^f^ *rl rif /tayd^yctt 
^iXTpoy^ Kula^x^ f^'' ^' ivtiyKf^ Tot^Totf ^lEiAao'i x^^^** W^p'^woJif 
it Tiif iXixiOK tVi T>}y Ta;y Muf fA^^a-ij ayiiif, S^9 Titf ^iettoia^ i^u^iwi^^ 
^Kg lAHKiTt ^iOfAspftq xo^^xft;y. KeLt l^tfvrn^ ^i «raf k^ av«il(t;1o(» r^ovrop 

rhp» ^eiti tfiy (fiXofivd^T Ti vcayrv^f Geojg. 1, i. p. 19. A. Edit* 
J^^ris* fol* ;620« ^ 

N 3 .^g^^ 
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gather from the early title it bore of Asinus Aureus. 
And, from the beginning of one of Pliny's epistles, I 
suspect that Aure^e was the common tide given to 
the Milesian^ and such like tales as Strolers used to 
tell for a piece of money to the rabble in a circle, 
Pliny's words are these — assem para, et accipe au- 
REAM fabulam*. Unless we will rather suppose it 
to have been bestowed by tl^e few intelligent readers 
in the secret; for, in spite of the Authors repeated 
prep£iration, a secret it was, and so, all along conti- 
nued. 

Upon one of these popular Fables, he chose to in- 
graft his instruction ; taking a celebrated Tale from 
the collections of one Lucius of Patrae ; who relates 
his transformation into an Ass, and his adventures 
under that shape. Lucian has epitomised this story, 
as Apuleius seems to have paraphrased it : and th^ 
subject being a Metamorphosis, it admirably fitted 
his purpose; as the METEMPSYCHosifs, to which that 
superstition belongs, was one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Mysteries. But from Photius's account 
of Lucius Patrencis one would be inclined to rank 
him amongst those who composed books of Metamor^ 
pkosis [see 13. iii. Sect. 3.] according to the popular 
Theology, rather than a writer of Milesian fables. 
He entitles Lucius's work [^(locfAop^uKTsoog Xoyoi iii^o^^i. 
And after having said that Lucian borrowed his Ass 
from thence, to ridicule pagan religion, he goes on f ; 
" but Lucius giving a more serious turn to his Meta- 

• L. ii. Ep. 20. 

rop aMov rZv OAAAinN MYSHN 20Aoy xj (phivotfop y^ufn v»fMii 

ravrat, xj crvvvfe^tpop, Bibl. Ed. Gen. p. 3 11. 

morphosis, 
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jiiorphosis, ajid treating as realities these changes of 
Men into one another, of Men into Beasts, and so on 
ithe contrary, hath weaved together these and many 
i3ther of the trifles sind absurdities of the Ancient 
^Mythology, and committed them to writing for the 
entertainment of the Puljlic." This will account far 
fhe oddness of Apuleius's expres3iQns, witli which he 

introdujces his Fable Et figuras fortunasque ho^ 

3iiinum in alias imagines conversas j&t in se rursuni 

MUTUO XExu refectas, ut mireris, exordior, 

^words by no means suiting with the single ti'ansforma^ 
jtion, and story of the golden a.ss, buf very expressive 
of the nature of such a work as Jthat of Lu£ius Pa- 
trensis, according to the idea which Photius gives us 
of it. From whence I conclude, that Apuleius miglit 
|;ranslate these very words from his origin^ ?iuthof . 

The Fable opens with the representation of a young 
man, personated by himself, sensible of the advantages 
of vh^tue and piety, but immoderately fond of plea- 
jsuap^ aad as curious of magic. Apuleius takes care 
to keep up tlie first part of this character as he goes 
along, J amliaris cuftiosiTAxis admonitus, 1. in.fanu- 
liari curiojsitate attonitus, 1. ix. And Curiosm 
and 'Magus were used by the Ai)tients as Synonymous. 
5o Apuleius himself — At ego curiosus alioquin, ut 
primum artis magic/e semper optatpcin nomen audivij 
p. 24. Hence it is that he is represented as having 
been initiated in all the corrupt Mysteries^ where Ma- 
^jgic was professedly practised. Fotis, the inferior 
J^riestess in the magic rites of the Inchantress, Pam- 
philey enjoining him silence, says, sacjis plurlbics ini^ 
iiatus, profecto nosti sanctam silentii fidem *, As to 
pm second, we have his adventure with B^rrhenn and 

• P- 53- 
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PamphilCj which seems to be borrowed from Prodicus^ 
fable of the contest between Firtue and Pleasure for 
the young Hercules. Byrrhena meets our adventurer, 
pretends to be his relation *j and tells him that $he 
brought him up from his infancy : by which is intimated 
that virtue was most natural to him. She leads him 
home to her house, which is described as i^ magnificent 
palace : one of its principal ornaments is the history of 
Diana I; where the punishment of Actaeoa is not 
forgotten ;{:, as a seasonable lesson against vicious cuz 
riosity. And to keep him to herself, she promises tp 
make him heir of all her fortunes. Then taking him 
apart^ she warns him to beware of the mischievous 
practices of his hostess Pamphile. " Per banc, inquit, 
•* Deam (Dianam) 6 Luci carissime, ut anxie tibi 
" metuo, et, utpote pignOri meo, longe provisum eupio^ 
" cave tibi, sed ciwe fortiter^ a malis artibus, et 
" facinorosis illecebris* Pamphiles illius, — Maga 
'^ primi nominis, et omnis carininis sepulcralis magistra 
" creditur : quae surculis et lapillis, et id genus frivolis 
" inhalatis, omnem istam Iqcem mundi sideralis imis 
*^ Tartari, et in vetustum chaos submergere novit 
" Nam cum quemquam conspexerit speiciossB formii$ 
*^ juvenem, venustate ejus sumitur : et illico," Sgc. 

But Lucius makes a choice very different from that 
of Hercules. He had promised to observe Byrrhend^ 

* Ego te, o Luci, meis istis manibus educavi : quidni ? parentii 

Inae non modo sanguinis, veriim alinioniarum etiam 90cia fai| 

■■••■'•. .. > . ■ • ' ■ • • 

p. 23. 

■ 

t Eccc lapis Parius Iq Dianam factus t;enet libratum totius loci 
roedietatem, signum perfecte luculentuin, — introeuntibus obvium, 
& majestate numinis venerabile, &c. p. 22. 

J Inter mcdias frondes lapidis Actaeonis simulacrum, curiosQ 
obtutu in dorsum projectuS; &c. p. 23, 

U admoaitions. 
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admoDitions, and to return to her again : but a cir- 
cumstance of immoderate mirth intervening, he found 
in himself a more than ordinary aversion to keep liis 
word. Ad haec ego formidans et procul jxn'horrescens 
etiam ipsani domum ejus, S^x. * Tliis is ^ fine cir- 
cumstance, nothing being so great an enemy to modesty 
and chastity (figured in the person of IJyrrhena) as 
immoderate mirth* He gives a loose to his vicious 
appetite for Pleasure and Magic : and the crimes and 
follies into which they lead him soop end in his trans* 
formation to a Brute. 

This contrivance of the introductory part is artful ; 
and finely insinuates the great moral of the piece^ 

THAT BRUTALITY ATTENDS VICE AS IT*S PUNISH- 

MENT : ^d punishment by actual transfonnation was 
keeping up to the popular opinion \\ His making a 
passion for Magic contribute to this dreadful change 
is no less Ingeqious, as it cleared both himself and the 
Mysteries from that imputation ; for it appeared that 
Magic wa? so far from being innocent, that in his 
ppinion, it was attended with the severest punishment; 
so fax from being encouraged by the Mysteries^ that 
they only could relieve men from the distresses which 
tbis vicious curiosity broqght upon it's votaries ; as is 
f hewn by the catastrophe of the Piece. 

St Austin permitted himself to doubt whether 
Apuleius's account of his change into an ass was not 
a true relation. — Sicut Apiikius^ in Hbris quos Ashn 
aurei titulo inscripsit^ sibi ipsi accidissCy ut acccpfo 
venenOj hwnano ajiimo pennanente^ asinus Jitret^ aut 
X^s VIC AY IT aul Jiruritp I shall say nothing to so 

♦ P. 51. t Sec B. iiu S«ct. ^. 

J Civ, Dei, I. xviii. c. 18. 

extravagant 
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extravagant a doubt, but only observe, that it appean 
from hence, tliat Sl Austin esteemed Apuleius a pro- 
fligate in his manners, and addicted to the superstitions 
of Magic, And yet it is by no means credible, that 
he who took se much pains, in a very serious and 
public way *, to free himself from these imputations, 
should aftenvards wantonly undo all he had so success- 
fully performed in support of a doubtful reputation, 
by an unnecessary narrative of his own early debau- 
cheries. But it may be said, that all this happened 
in his youth ; and that his subsequent Initiations had 
purified his manners : But neither will his Apologt 
admit of this supposition ; for there he expressly insists 
on the virtue of his youth. " De eloquentia vero^ 
** si qua mihi fuisset, neque mirum, neque invidiosum 
*' deberet videri, si ab. ineunte axo unis studiis Uttera- 
rum ex summis vhibus deditus, omnibus aliis spreti^ 
voluptatibus ad hoc cevi, baud sciam anne super 
omneis homines impenso labore, diuque noctuque, 
cum despectu et dispendio bonoe valetudinis, earn 
quagsissem — Qujs enim me hoc quidem pacb> 
** eloquentior vivat ? quippe qui nihil unquam cogitavj 
" quod eloqui non auderem,^ Eundem me aio facun^* 
^* dissimum ; nam omne peccatum semper ncfas babul 
*' Eundem disertissimum ; quod nullum meum factum 
vel dictum extet, de quo disserere publice noa 
possimf." What have we then to conclude but 
that the representation of himself in this Fable, under 
a debauched charactejr, is entirely feigned ? Yet still it 
>vould be ^s absurd to imagine that a grave and mord 
Philosopher should chuse to exhibit himself to the 
public in the odious, and false light of a Magician and 

f His Apology, | P. 6. lin. lo. 

Debancliiee ]^ 
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Debauchee ; and take a pleasure in dwelling upon the 
horrors of so detestable a Character, for no other pur- 
pose than to amuse and entertain a set of dissolute 
jreaders. We must needs therefore go a step further, 
and conclude th^t he assumed it only for the sake of 
the GENERAL MORAL, and the better to carry on his 
Allegory ; which was, to recommend the Mysteries 
as the certain cure for all the disorders of the 

ViLL. 

This being his end, he was but too much encouraged 
by the example of the most.moral of the ancient Sa- 
tirists, to particularize the various maladies to which he 
was applying a remedy. Let this, and his copying only 
what he found in his original Author, stand for some 
kind of excuse in a wretched Pagan ; and it is the best 
we have, for all the obscenities with which his Fable 
abounds. . 

But to proceed with his plan. Having now shev^n 
Jiimself thoroughly brutalized by his crimes ; he goes 
on to represent at large the miseries of that condition, 
in a long detail of his misadventures ; in the course of 
which he fell, by turns, under the dominion of every 
vicious passion ; though tJie incidents are chiefly con- 
i^ned to the mischiefs of unlawful love : And this, with 
inuch judgment, as. one of tlie principal ends of the 
Mysteries was to curb and subdue this inordinance, 
which brings more general and lasting misery upon 
Mankind than all the other. And as it was the great 
moral of his piece to show th^it pure religion (such as 
a platonic Philosppher esteemed pure) was the only 
remedy for human corruption ; so, to prevent the abuse 
or mistake of this capital Principle, he takes care to 
inform us, that an attachment to superstitious an4 
CQrrupt Religion does but plunge the wretched victim 

into 
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i77to still greater miseries. This he finely illusfrates, 
in the history of his adventures with the begging 
Priests of Cvbele, whose enorrpities are related in 
the eighth and ninth books; and whose corrupt 
Mysteries are intended as a contrast to the PURp 
KITES OF Isis : With which, in a very studied de* 
scription and encomium, he concludes the Fable. 

In the mean time, matters growing from bad to worse, 
and Lucius plunged deeper and deeper in the sink of 
vice, his affairs come to. a crisis. For this is one great 
beauty in tjie conduct of the Fable, that every change 
pf station, while he remains a brute, makes his condition 
still more wretched and deplorable. Apd being now 
J[in the ninth book) about to perpetrate one of the most 
shpcking enormities; Nature, though so deeply 
brutalized, revolts ; he abhors the idea of his pro- 
jected crime ; he evades his keepers ; he flies to the 
sea-shpre ; and, in this solitude, begins to reflect morp 
seriously on his Jost condition. This is finely imagined; 
for we often see men, even after a whole life of horrors, 
conie suddenly to themselves on the hideous aspect of 
some Monster-vice too firio^htful even for an hardened 

o ... 

Jleprobate to bear. Nor is it with less judgment th^t 
the Author makes these beginnings of reformation con- 
firmed by solitude ; when the unhappy victim of 
Pleasure hath broken lpQ3e from the conipanion? 
|i.nd partlikers of his follies. 

And now, a more intimate ac(]uaintance with his 
hopeless condition obliges him to fly to Heaven fof 
relief. The moon is in full splendour; and the aw- 
fiil silence of the night inspires him \a ith sentiments 
of Religion. — " Video praeipicantis I^unre candore 
•* nimio completum orbem, — nactusque opacas noctjs 
y silentiosa secreta, certus etiam summate* Deabi 

" praecipu«i 
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praecipua majestate poUere, resque prorsus hutnanas 
ipshis regi prbvidentia,^ etc*. He tlien purifies 
himself in the manner prescribed by Pythagoras f; 
the Philosoplier most addicted to hiitiatiom of aU 
the early Sages, as Apuleius, of all .the later ; and so 
makes his prayer to the Moon or Isis; invoking her 
by her several names of the Eleusinian Cercs^ the 
celestial Ventcs, Diana and Proserpine : when betaking 
himself to repose, she appears to him in a dream ^. 
This was not a circumstance of the Fabulist's mere 
invention. Pausanias tells us " that in Phocis there 
** was a Chapel consecrated to Isis, of all the places 
'* of worship, which the Greeks erected to this Egyp- 
tian Goddess, by far the most holy: that to this 
sacred place it was not lawful for any to approach, 
but such whom tlie Goddess had invited, and ap- 
peared to, in a Dream, for that purpose §." Here 
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• P. 238. 

f — noeque protinus, ptirificandi studTio, marino lavacro trado : 
septiesque stibmerso fluctibus capite, quod eum numerum prsecipue 
religion! apfissimum divinus ille Pythagoras prodidit — p. 238. 

* J Aitemidoriis says, that for a man to dream that Ceres, PrOf 
serpine, or Bacchus appears to him, b.e tokens some extraordinary 
good fortune to happen to him. Avtixirvi^ x^ Ko^u x^ Xiyo^ttpoi 

ffiilxaUev<rt, 1. iv. c. 44. The ancient onirocritics, as we have 
observed, B. iv. Sect. 4. were not founded on the arbitrary fancies 
of the impostors who professed that art, but on the customs and 
superstitions of the times, and with a principal reference to tlxi^ 
Egyptian Hierooltpuics and Mysteries. 

Ovrt yx^ tfftptoixup if\uv&» ot TiBo^»u7; tuf/i^ovaiff art m^^ iq r) 
m^v]o» clAXoK 7c i imUon inv, »; av aim ^f^i^na-aa* n "iciq xa^aif 

a^eiq h' kfuvihut. Lib. X. c. 32. p«^88o. £dit« Kubaiii Lips. ioU 
1696^ 
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she appears under the shixixg image so much spoken 
of by the Mifstic^^ as representing the divine nature 
in general *. " Necdum satis conniveram : et eccc 
pelago medio, venerandos Diis etiam vultus attol- 
lens, emergit divina fades, ac dehinc paulatim toto 
corpore per lucidum simulacrum, excusso pe- 
lago, ante me constitisse visum est Ejus miran- 
dam speciem ad vos etiam rcferre eoimitar — Corona 
" multiformis, variis floribus sublimen distinxcrat 
** verticem: cujus media quidem super fronte plana 
*• rotunditas^ candidum lumen emicabat. Dextra 
** laevaque sulcis insurgentiwn viperarum cohibita, 
** spicis etiam Cerealibm dcsuper porrectis. — ^Et qu© 
" longe longeque etiam meum confutabat obtutum, 
** palla nigerrima, splendescens atro nitore ; qu© 
** circum circa remeans, — per intextam extremitatero. 
et in ipsa orae planitie, stelliZ disi)ersaB coruscabant: 
earumque media scmestris Luna flammeos spirabat 
ignes. — Dextera quidem ferebat cereum crepitacu- 
" lum: cujus per angustam laminam in modum bal-* 
** tJiei recurvatam, trajecta? mediae paucae virgul«, 
crispante brachio tergeminos jactus, reddebant, ar- ' 
gutum sonitumf." These several symbolic Attri** 
butes, the lucid Round, the snakes, the ears of corn^ 
and the sistrunij represent the tutelar Deities of tiic 
Hecatcean, Bacchic, Eleusinian and Isiac Mysteries. 
That is, MYSTIC rites in general ; for whose sake 
the allegory was invented. As the black Palla ia 
which she is wrapped, embroidered with a silver 
moon, and stars, 'denotes the time, in which the 
Mysteries were celebrated, namely the dead of night; 
which was so constant and inseparable a circumstance 
that the author calls initiation, noctis societas. 

♦ See above, p. 144. note (§). t 1^« ^39; 240. 
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In her speech to Lucius she gives this extraordinary 
iCcount of herself, " En assum, tuis eommota Luci 

* precibus, rerum natura parens, elementorum 
' omnium Domina, saeculorum progenies initialis, 

* Summa numinum, Regina manium, Prima coelitum, 

* Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis: quae coeli 
' luminosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, inferorum 

* deplorata silentia nutibus meis dispenso. Cujus 

* numen unictim, multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine 

* multijugo totus veneratur orbis-^priscaque doctrina 

* pollentes iEoYPTii, ceremoniis me prorsus pro- 
^ PRiis percolentes, appellant vero nomine reginamf 
'* IsiDEM *." This was exactly adapted to the de- 
sign of the Mysteries ; and preparatory to the com* 
tnunication of the AIIOPPHTA. It had likewise this 
further use, to patch up and recommend the paganf 
Religions; by shewing that their Polytheism con- 
sisted in liotliingelse than in giving the supreme GoDr 
tarious names, merely expressive of his various 
ATTRIBUTES. This was the fashionable colouring, 
which, after the appearance of Christianity, the advo- 
cettes of paganism employed to blanch their Idcea- 
fRY- I will only observe further, that the words, 
JEgyptii ceremotiiis me prorsus propriis percolentes^ 
insiKiuate, what was true, that all Mysterious wor- 
ship came first from -SIgypt; this people having 
penetrated furthest into the nature of the Gods : As 
the calling her, who represents the Mysteries in gene- 
ralf RERUM Natura parens, shews plainly whal 
were the AnOPPHTA of them all. 

Parent nature then reveals to Lucius the means 
#f his recovery. Her festival was on the following 
day; when there was to be a Proceissibn of her Vota?^ 

• P. H^, 
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rics. The Priest who led it up (she told bim) would 
have a chaplct of Roses in liis hand, which had the 
virtue to restore him to his former sha^. But as 
breaking through a habit of vice is, of al^ things, flie 
most difficult ; she adds encouragements to her pro- 
mises, " nee quidquam rerum meanim reformtdes^ 
" ut arduum* Nam hoc eodem momento, qOotibf 
" venio, simul ct ibi PRiESENS, quae sunt conscquentia 
" sacerdoti meo per quietem facienda prfecipio*." 
Alluding to what was taught in the Mysteries^ that 
the assistance of Ileaxen was always present to second 
tlie efforts of virtue. But in return for the favour of 
releasing him from his brutal shaj)e, i. e. of reforming 
his manners by Initiation^ she tells him sl)c expected 
the service of his whole life ; And this, the Mysteries 
required : Nor should her service (she said) go unre-^ 
warded, for he should have a place in Elysium 
hereafter; And this, too, the Mysteries promised. 
" Plane memineris, et penita mente conditum semper 
" tenebis, mihi reliqua *citce tuce curricula^ ad usque 
terminos ultimi spiritus vadata. Nee hijuriunv 
cujus beneficio redieris ad homines ei totum debere 
** quod vives. Vives autem beatus^ vives, in mea 
^* tutela, gloriosusi et cum spatium seculi tui per- 
** mensus ad inferos demearis; ibi quoque in ipso 
" subterraneo semirotundo, me, quam vides Acherontis 
" teuebri9 interlucentem, stygiisque penetralibus reg- 
" nant^m, campos Edysios ijicolens ipse^ tibi pro^ 
" pitiam frequens adorabis f /' 

Lucius is at ^length confirmed in his resolution of 
aspiring to a hfe of virtue. And on this change of 
his dispositions^ and intire conquest of his passions^ 
the Author finely represents all Nature as putting oa 

♦ P. H«' t IWi 
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a new face of chearfuloess aad gaiety. ^^ Tanta biia- 
*^ rituditie praeter peculiarem meain gestire mihi 
^^ cuncta "(ridebantur ; ut pecua etiai^ cujuscemQdi, 
•^' et totas domos, et ipsiuu diem serena facie gaudere 
^' sentirem*/* And to enjoy Nature, in these her 
best coQi4itionSy was the boasted privilege of <he 
Jjfutiatedj as we m^y ^ee from a Chords in tj^e Frogfi 
of Aristopfaanas f. 

And now the Procession, in honour of Isis, beguu. 
Where by the way, we must observe, that the two first 
days of .the celebration of tlie Eleusimafi Mysteries 
are plainly described : the one- called ArTPMOZ, from 
the multitude assembled ; ihe other AAAIE MTZTAI^ 
.from the Procession made to the sear-shore. *' Tunc 
^* influunt Turbce sacris divinis jnitiatae J-r-jam ripam 
^* maris proximamus §.'' The Priest ox Hie^rophant 
jof the Rites leads up the train of the Initiated with 
ja garland of Roses in his hand. Lucius approaches!, 
^devours the Roses, and, according to the promise of 
Ihe Goddess, is restored to his native forna ; by which, 
4is we have said, no more was meant .than a phange of 
•Manners, from vice to yirtueu And this the author 
plainly intimates by making the Godc^^ (lius address 
him under his brutal Figure, *' pessim^ inihique de.- 
^^ testabilis jamdndum beUiqs istius jc;oirjo ]te pfotinus 
^^ exne ||." For an Ass was so far from being detest- 
^bky that it was employed in the celebration of her 
^ites; and was ever found in the retinue of Osiris qr 
^cchus. The garland plainly represents that whicjji 
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the aspirants were crowned with at their witiatim: 
just as the virtue of the Roses designs the Mysteries* 
At his transformation he had been told, that Roszs 
were to restore him to Humanity : so that, amid all 
his adventures, he had still this remedy in view* 
Particul£u*ly in a circumstance of great distress, he 
met with a species of them called rasa laurea ; but oo 
examining its properties, he found that,, instead of a 
restorative, it was a deadly poison to all kind of cattle 
— " quarum cuncto pecori cibu« lethalis est*' MTio 
can doubt then, but by this rose-laurel was meant all 
debauched, magical, and corrupt Mj/steries^ such as 
those of the Syrian Goddess, whose ministers he 
represents -in so abominable a light"*; in oppositioii 
to what he calls ^^ sobriae religionb observatio :" and 
in those Rites, initiation was so far from promoting a 
life of virtue, that it plunged the deluded Votary inta 
still greater miseries. These emblematic Rases were 
flot of our author's invention. For the rose, amongst 
the Ancients, was a symbol of silence, the requisite 
quality of the Initiated. And therefore the statues 
of Isis or Diana Multimammea, (images consecrated 
to the use of the Masteries) are crowned with chaplets 
"^f Roses; designing what we now mean, when H'e 
say, in proverbial speech, under the rose. 

Our Author proceeds to tell us, that the people 
wondered at this instantaneous Metamorphosis. Po* 
puli mirant'ur, reUgiosi venerantur tarn evideatem 
maximi numinis potentiam — et facilitatem reformat 
tionis'\. For the Mysteries boasted the power of 
giving a sudden and entire change to the mind and 
affections : And the fidvocates of Paganism agaipst 

♦ L. vili. p. 174, t P« ^7» H8- 
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Cbristiaraty used to ^p^se iYas boast to the real and 
juiraculous efficacyof Grace. 

As soon as Lucius had recovered the integrity of 
his nature, by initiation, the Priest covers him., naked 
^as h« was, with a linen garment* : A habit always 
fcestowed ujpon the Aspirant, on his admission to the 
Jkhfsteriesj; the rationale of which, Apuleius himself 
l^ves us in his Apology f. 

When all. was over, the Priest accosts his Penitent 
Sn the following jnanmer:: ^^ Multis et variis exantlatis 
^^ laboiabus, i^nagnisque Fortunse tempe^iatibus, et 
"^^ ma»in>is actis procellis, ad portum quietis et aram 
•** AfisericondicB tandem, Luci, venisti : nee tibi na- 
taies, ac ne xHgnitas quidem vel ipsa, qua flores^ 
usquam doctrina profuit : sed lubrico vireutis aeta- 
tute, ad seroiles delapszcs vokiptates^ curiositatm 
iMPKO«PEBJE 'fikastrum praemiura reportisti. Se4 
utrinque Fortui«B caecitas dum te pessimis pericuBs 
discrutiat, ad religiosam istatn habitudinem impro- 
vida produxit malitia. Eat nunc, .et summo iuror^ 
saBviat, et crudelitati suae materiam qus&rat aliam. 
Nam hx ^eoruaa vkas, qziorum sibi scj^vitiwn Decjd 
^ nostrxB mc^estas vindicavit, nan habet locum cams 
^ infestMS. Quid latro^es, quid ferae, quid servitium^ 
•** 4j[uid asperrimorum itinelum ambages reciproc^g, 

• Sell saceirdos, utcunque divinomonrtu.cognitis ah ojigine^uncUs 
tcladibus meis, quaniquam et ipse insigni permotus miraculb, nuftt 
i(ighificato prius pr«ecipit, tegendo mihi unxeam <}aii LACiKiASf, 

t X^nu^^mitai f^wpori^ .cxcremeutqnvpeGori^detraoU, Jam 
inde Or{)hei iC^ Pyth^grae «riti6, .profanus vestitu^ est. Se4 enioi 
"jnondii^iiQa j^ini seges^ inter ^|ktimas frMges terr^e. exorta non 
inodo intiutui et emictui sdnctmhnis MgyfUorum saca-dotiSuSf kfA 
jopei^ui quoque in rxbus ^cris usurpatur. Apol. jp, 64. 1. 17* 

■*' 02 ■ " quid 
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^' quid metus mortis quotkHanae nefarie Fortuiue pix>* 
^' fiiit ? in tutelam jam receptus es FORTUXiE, sed 
^* viDENTis; qua svJE LUCI8 SPLKNDORE cetcm 
^* etiam dcos illuminat. Sume jam vultum Isetiorein, 
^^ candido isto habitu tuo congruentem; comitare 
*^ pompam Deae sospitatricis innovanti gradu; 

^y VIDEANT IRRELIGIOSi: VIDEANT, ET ERROREH 

^^ suuM RECOONOSCANT. En ecce pristinis flBTumnis 
^* absolutuSy IsiDis magtuz providentia gardens 
^* Lucius de 6'ua fortuna triumpkat *r 

Here the mor^l of the fable is delivered in 
plain terms ; and, in this morale all we have advanced, 
qonceniing the purpose of the work, full^ confinmed. 
It is expressly declared, (hat vice and inordinate 
CURIOSITY were the causes of Lucius's disasters ; fjrom 
vhich the only relief was initiation into the mys- 
teries. Whereby the Author would insinuate, that 
nothing was more abhorrent from those holy nte3 thap 
DEBAUCHERY and magic; the two enormitie3 they 
were then commonly suspected to encourage. 

Jt hath been observed above, that by Ludus's 
return to his proper Form, was meant his initiation ; 
and accordingly, that return is called (as ifutiation was) 
the being born again — ^.ut 'Jienatus quodammodo^ 
and — sua providentia quodummodo renatos; but 
this was only to the lesser, not the greater mysteries. 
The first was to purify the mind : hence it was palled 
by the A^^cienlM, l^«ft*«f clfobificiMy a separation frm 
evil : the second was to enlighten it, when purified, 
-*md to bring it to the knowledge of divine secrets, as 
Hierocles speaks, ^ir^rV irt^ iwfidxxu rn rav diioli^wy 

^mti. Ilenpe they namf4 t^e pne ^^AF;^IN, aud 
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the otiber TEAEIOTHTA, PtJRiFiCATioN irndtPER** 
FECTioy. The Jirst is here represented in the incident 
of Lucius*8 befais; restored to humanity by the use of 
rases : The second^ as the matter of chief importance, 
the Author treats more circumstantially. 
. = He begins with making the Priest take occasion, from 
the benefit already^ received^ to press Lucius to enter 
into the 6rrat£R mysteries of Isis. " Quo tibi 
tamen tutior sis^ atque munitior ; da nomen huic 
sanct(B mlitiay cujus olim sacramento etiam laeta* 
bens ; teque jam nunc obsequio religionis nostras 
" dedica, et ministerii jugum subi voluntarium. Nam^ 
cum ccsperis Dece servire, tunc mogis seniles 
fructumttuB libertatis*'' But at the same time makes 
him inform the Candidate, that nothing was to be pre-* 
cipitated : for that not only many previous Rites and 
Ceremonies, concerning religious diet, and abstinence 
from prophane food, were to be observed ; but that the 
Aspirants to these higher Mysteries were to wait for 
A CALL. " Quippe cum aviditati contumaciseque 
** summe cavere, etutramqueculpam vitare, acneque 
vocatus morari, nee non jussus festinare deberem« 
Nee tamen esse quemquam de suo numero tam 
perdiUe mentis, vel immo destinatae mortis, qui non 
sibi quoque seorsum, jubente Domina, temerarium 
atque sacrile^um audeat niinisterium subire, noxam-* 
que letalein contrahere. Nam et inffertim claustra^ 
" et saiutis tutelam in Deae manu posita ipsamque 
" traditionem ad instar voluntariae mortis et praecariae 
** saiutis celebrari f." Accordingly, he is initiated into 
the greater mysteries. The ceremony is described 
at large :t; and we fiud it to agree exa,ctiy with wbaJi 

• P. 249. t Pv?53#^54- . J P- «55f 2S«f, 5^57^ 
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we have shewn, other ancient wi^rs inore profesaedly 
deliver concerning it 

The Author, by the doobts and apprehensions whicb 
retarded his trntiatiorij first gives us to understand,. 
that the highest degree of sanctity was required of 
those who entered into the Mysteries : — *^ At ego,. 
^^ quamquam cupienti voluntate praeditus,. tamen 
** religiosa formidine retincbar. Quod enim seduk> 
^^ percontaveram, difficile religiotm obsequiumy et 
" castimomorum abstinentiam satis^ arduaniy cautoquc 
*^ circu?7isp€ctu vita7nj qu<t tnultis casibtts subjaixt^ 
" esse mumoidam^ .^"^ These difficulties now sur* 
mounted, he is initiated with the accustomed Cfer^mo- 
nies. He then makes )m Prayer, in which tiie grand 
ATIOPPHrA of tlie Mysteries is still t more plainl]^ 
referred to. *^ Tu. quidem sancta et humaai generis 
sospiTATRix perpetua, semper fovendis moitali* 
bus inunifica, dulcem matris affectionera; miseronmi 
caaibus tiibuis. — ^Te suferi coluntj c^sertakt 

INFERi; Ttr rotas ORBEAf; LUMINAS SOIiEU; 
REGIS MUNDUM I CilLCAS TARTARUM ; TIBl 

respondent sidera J; ©audent lumina; 

** REDEUNT TEMFORA; SERVIUNT ELBMENTA ; TUO 

" NUTu SPIRANT flamina; nutriukiur nubila; 

•* GERMINANT SEMINA ; CRESCUNT C^ERHINA; 
TUAM ATAJESTATEMPERHORRESCUKT AVES COELO 
MEANTES; FER^ MONTIBUS ERRANXJ^S; S£R« 
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t ^^ ^^6 quotation aho^t.—Fortunct VidenHsf quct sua iucU 
$pIendore ceteros etium Deos illuminQt, 

X Respondent sidera, This^ I suppose, relates to tke musk of 
He spheres. '1 he image is noble and sublime. It is taken 'from 
the consent in the lyre, to answer to, and obey the hand of tbft 
Master who hud put them into tunc. - " * 

" PENTEH 
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** PENTES SOLO LATENTES ; ^l^LVJE PONTO NA- 
" TANTES*." 

The affair thus over, and the honour attendant on 
initiation into the greater Mysteries being marked out 
in the words — cominabar sacrarium; iotd^ civiiati 
notus ac conspicuus^ Uigitis hominum nutibusque nota» 
bitis f ; the A uthor, in the next place, takes occasion, 
agreeably to his real practice and' opinions, to recom- 
mend a MULTIPLIC ITY OF INITIATIONS. He tcUs US 

how Isis counselled him to enter into the Mysteries 
of Osiris : how, after that, she invited him to a third 
initiation : and then rewarded him«for his accumulated 
Piety witli an abundance of temporal Blessings. 

All this considered, we can no longer doubt but that 
the triie design of his work was to recommend 

INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES, IN OPPOSITION 

TO THE NEW RELIGION. We scc the Catastrophe of 
the piece, the whole Eleventh Book, entirely .taken up 
with it ; and composed with the greatest seriousness 
and superstition. 

And, surely, nothing could be better conceived, to 
recommend the Mysteries^ than tlie idea of such a 
plan ; or better contrived than his execution of it. In 
which he omits no circumstance that might be plausibly 
opposed to Christianity ; or that might recommend 
the Mysteries with advantage to the Magistrates 
protection : as where he tells us, that in these Rites, 
they prayed for the prosperity of all Orders in the 
State — " fausta vota praefatus principi magno, sena- 
tuique et equiti, totique populo Romano." 

This interpretation will throw new light on every 
part of the gold£n ass. But I have been so long 

. ^ ^ P. a57f 358. t P- «49« 
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upon the subject, that I have only tiine to give one 
instance ; and tliis, chiefly because it reflects light back, 
again on my general interpretation of the Fable- 
In the fifth and sixth books is the long episode of Cu- 
piD and Psyche ; visibly allegorical throughout ; and 
entirely foreign to all the rest of the work^ considered 
as a mere Milesian fable ; but very applicable to the 
Writer's purpose, if he had that moral to inculcate 
which^we have here assigned unto him. 

There was no man, though he regarded \he golden Ju 
as a thing of mere amusement, but saw that the story 
of Cupid and Psyche was b philosophic allegory of 
the progress of the soul to paifectioHy in the possemon 
of divine love and the reward of immortality. The 
Amour, of Cupid and Psyghe was a subject which lay 
in common amongst the Platonic writers. And though 
ori^nally founded on some obscure tradition of the 
Fall of Matij yet every one fashioned this agreeable 
ficticm (as our Autlior has done here) accordii^ to die 
doctrines he had to convey under it. By this means it 
could not but become famous. The remaining monu* 
ments of ancient sculpture convince us that it was very 
famous ; in which, nothing is so common as the figures 
of CuFiD and Psyche in the various circumstances of 
their adventures. Now we have sliewn at large, that 
tlie professed end of the Mysteries, in the later aget 
of their celebrity, was to restore the soul to its ori- 
ginal rectitude, and, in every age, to encourage 
good men with the promises of happiness in another 
life. The fable, therefore, of Cupid and Psyche, in the 
fifth and sixth books, was the finest and most artful 
preparative for the subject of the eleventli, which treati- 
professedly of Uie Mysteries, 

But 
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- But if we look more nearly into this beautiful Fabl^ 
we shall find that, besides its general purpose, it has 
one more particular. 

We have observed that the corrupt state of the Mj/s^ 
terieSf in the time of Apuleius, was one principal 
reason of his undertaking their apology. These cor- 
ruptions were of two kinds, debaucheries and magic. 
Their debaucheries have been taken notice of above. 
Their magic was of three sorts : i . The Magic of invo- 
(ratioQor Necromancy. 2. The Magic of transforma- 
tion or Metamorphosis. 3. And the Magic of 
divine communication under a visible appearance or 
THEiiRGT. The oracular responses, introduced 
late into the Mysteries^ seem to have given birth to 
the first: The Doctrine of the Metempsycwosis 
taught therein, to the second : and the AnOPPHTA 
concerning the divine Nature, to the third. The 
abomination of the two first sorts was seen by all, and 
frankly given up as criminal : but the fanatic Plato- 
nists and Pythagoreans • of the latter ages, espousing 
the third, occasioned it to be held in esteem and reve- 
rence. So that, as Heliodorus tells us, the Egyptian 
priests (between whose fanaticism and that of the 
Pl&tonists there was, at this time, a kind of coalition'^) 
affected to distinguish between the magic of Necro- 
mancy and the magic of Theurgy ] accounting the 
first infamous and wicked ; but the last very fair, and 
even commendable. For now both those philosophic 
Enthusiasts had their mysterious Rites, which con-" 
listed in tlie practice of this Theurgic magic. These 
svere the Mysteries, to observe it by the way, of which 
iiC;': Emperor Julian was so fond, that he placed his 

• Se« Book iii. Sect. 4. towards the end. 
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principal felicity (in what the Christians placed his 
principal crime) their celebration. But our Autbor, 
who had imbibed his Platonism, not at the mtiddy 
streams of those late Fanatics, but at the pure foiuh 
tain heiEid of the Academy itself, well understood how 
much this superstition, with all it's plausible pretences, 
had polluted the Mysteries ; and, therefore, as in the 
course of the adventures of his golden Ass^ he had 
stigmatized the two other kinds oi^Magic, he cooh 
posed this celebrated tale (hitherto so little understood) 
to expose the Magic of Theurgy. It is, as we said, 
a philosophic Allegory of the progress of the Saul to 
perfection, in the possessimi of Divine Love and the 
rexvard of immortalityy delivered in the adventures of 
PsrcHE, or the Soul: whose various labours and 
traverses in this Progress^ are all represented as the 
effects of her indiscreet passion for that species of 
magic called THEiiRoy. 

To understand this, we must observe, that the fe- 
natic Platonists, in their pursuit of the Supremb 
Good, the Uiiion with the Deity ^ made the oompk* 
tion and perfection of it to consist jn the Theiirff€ 

Vision of the Au ro^lov "AyaXfta or SELF-SEEN IMAGS» 

i. e. seen by the splendour of its own light Now the 
story tells us, there were three Sisters, the youngest of 
whom was called Psyche ; by wlych we are to un- 
derstand, the three peripatetic soulSy the sensitivcj the 
animal, and the rational; or in other words, sense, 
appetite, and reason. 

That the two elder Sisters, Sense and Appetite^ were 

soon disposed of in marriage ; but that the younger. 

Psyche or the rational Soul, was of so tran^cenda)! 

and divine a beauty> that though men forsook the 

1 3 altars 
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altars of the Gods t© follow and worship her * having 
pand her their full homage of admiration, not so much 
as "one aspired to a closer union witii her: intimating 
tiie general preference given to temporal things above 
spiritual : 

Virtus laudatur & alget 

However, amidst this neglect, she is happily contracted 
to, and possesses^ the celestial Cupid, or divine love, 
who cohabits with her' invisibly amidst a scene of 
paradisaical pleasures and enjoyments. But is warned 
hj Cupid not to hearken to the pemiqious counsel of 
her sisters, whose envy at her happiness, firom their 
* own choice of husbands diseased and avaricious f , 
flie lot x)f those under the dominion of their appetites, 
would soon bring them to attempt her ruin, in per* 
nuading her to get a sight of her invisible spouse* 
Against which sacrilegious curiosity, as what 
would deprive her of all her happiness ;};, and to which 
her sisters would endeavour to inflame her mind, he 
carefully warns her. By all which the Author would 
insinuate, that they are the irregular passions and the 
ungovernable appetites which stir up men's curiosity 
to this species of magic, the Theurgic Vision. 
However, Psyche falls into the snare her sisters had 

• Apjuleii Met. ed. PricaBi, p. 85. Interea Psyche, cum sua sibi 
fMcipoa pulcbritudine nullum d^oris sui fructum percipit. 
Spectatur ab omnibus ; laudatur ab Y>mmbu6, aec quisquam — cu** 
piens ejus nuptiarum petitur accedit. 

t P. 94. 

I Identidem monuit, ac saepe terruit, ne quando sororum per- 
niciofto consilio suasa, dt forma* Mariti quxrat: neve se sac air 
1.E04 cyaiosiTATE de tanlo fortunarum suggestupessumdejiciat; 
nee suuni posteu contingut ampUxuEq. p. 92. 
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laid for her, and against the express injuncticm oi die 
God, sacrilegiously attempts this forbidden fli^; 
thoi^li he assured her *, that if she kept the relii^oai 
secret, the child to be born of them should be immor- 
tal; but if she prophaned it, the child would be 
mortal, in^iuating, that Theiirg^ Magic was so lar 
firom rendering the participants divine, that it loaded 
them with impiety. In a word, she indulges her m» 
ordinate appetite, and is undone: Dvoine Ldfot ibr^ 
sakes her; the happy scenes of her abode vanish; 
and she finds herself forlorn and abandoned, surround- 
ed with miseries, and pursued with the vengeance of 
heaven by its instrument the Celestial Venus. 

In this distress she first comes to the t)eiiq[>Ie of 
Ceres for protection ; by which is meant the custDm 
of having recourse to the Mj/st^ies against the evils 
and disasters of life, as is pleunly intimated in the 
reason given for her application^—" nee ullam vel du- 
" biam spei melioris viam volens omitteref." 
SpesmeUor being the common appellation for what 
was sought for in the Mysteries^ and what they pro- 
mised to the participants. With these sentiments she 
addresses Ceres in the following observation ; " Per 
" ego te fiiigiferam tuam dextram istam deprecor-^ 
*" per tacit a sacra cistai^m — per — per, et cetera qua 

" silentio tegit Eleusinis Attica sacrarium '^' 

But Psyche is denied .any protection both here and 
at the temple of Juno : for tlie purer Mysteries dis- 
couraged all kind of magic, even the most specious^ 
However, she is pitied by both. The reason Ceres 

* Infantem— si texeris nostra secreta sitentio, diviBom; li 
profanaverisy mortalem, P. 96. 

t P« ii«. t P. Ill- 

gives 
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^ves her for not complying with her request is re- 
markable. She had entered, she said, into an ancient 
league with Venus, which she could not violate*. 
By which is intimated, that all the My st tries had one 
and the same end. And Psyche, she said, had reason 
to thank her tliat she did not seize on her and detain 
her prisoner t; alluding to the obligation that all 
were under to bring to punishment the violators of the 
Mysteries. 

Juno excuses herself, from imparting any assistance, 
^* out of reverence to the Laws, which forbid any 
"** one to entertain another's runaway servant ;[:•** 
For those who had violated the Mysteries of one God 
could not be admitted to those of another. 
' In this distress Psycu£ resolves at last to render 
herself to the offended Parties, and implore their 
pardon. Venus imposes on her a long and severe 
penance ; in which the author seems to have shadowed 
out the trials anil>lab6urs undergone by the aspirants to 
the Mysteries^ and the more severe in proportion to 
the delinquencies of the aspirants, intimated in the 
words of Venus to her — Sed jam nunc ego sedulo 
periclitabor an oppido forti ammo, singulaiique pru'* 
dentia sis proedita ^ 

During the course of these trials, Psyche falls* 
once more into distress by her rash curiosity % and 
would be undone but for the divine assistance, which 

^ — cum qua etiai^ antiquum foedus amicitise colo. P. iii. 
t quod a loe retenta cu9(od^taque non fueris optimi consule* 

I — tunc etiam Legibus, quas servos alienos profugos, invitis 
pomiois, \et4Qt $u§cipi, prohibeor, P. iia, 

$ P. 118, 

)| Me|:ite capitur TEMSK4UIA cuaiositatje, p. 223. 

• aU 
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all along supports and aids her in her difficulties. 
In which the Author hints at the promises made 
to the aspirants on these occasions : — Nee Pro- 
videntice bonas graves eculos innocentis anima latuit 
ierumna« In her greatest distress, in the repetitioo 
of her first capital fault, she is. relieved by Cq)id 
himself; intimating, that nothing but the divine aid, 
caa overcome human weakness; as appears firora 
these words of Cupid to his spouse — Et ecce, inquit, 
rursum perieras misella smili curiasUate. Sed interim, 
quidem tu [HX>vinciam, qu« tibi matris meas precepto 
mandata est, exequcre gnaviter : cetera egomet vidtro\ 
When in these trials the aspirant, bad done fafe bes^ 
the Gods would help out the rest. 

With this assistance, she performs her penance^ is 
pardoned, and restored to favour: put again inta 
possession of divine love, and rewarded with im-^ 
jf OETALiTY, the declared end of all the mysteeies. 

There are many other circumstsmces in this %m 
Allegory equally serving to support the system here 
explained : as there are ouiers which allude to divers 
beautiful Platonic notions, foreign to the present dis^ 
course. It is enough that we have pointed to its cbid^ 
and peculiar purpose ; which it was impossible to ses 
while the nature and design of the whole Fable lay 
undiscovered. 

But now perhaps it may be said, " That ail this is 
very well. An Allegory is here found for the golden 
ASS, which, it must be owned, fits the Fable. But still 
it maybe asked, Was it indeed made for it? Did 
the Author write the tale for the moral ; or did the 
Critic find the moral for the tale ? For an Allegory 

* P. 1^3- 
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may be drawn from almost any story : and tliey have 
been often made for Authors who never tiiought of 
them. Nay, when a rage of allegorizing happens to 
prevail, as it did a century or two ago, the Author 
himself will be either tempted or obliged, without the 
Commentator, to encourage thii delusion. Ariosto 
and TassOj writers of the highest reputation, one of 
ivhom wrote after the Gothic Romances, as the other, 
giter the Classic Fables, without ever concerning them* 
selves about any other moral than what the natural 
circumstances of iht story conveyed ; yet, to secure 
the success of their poems, tliey submitted, in com- 
pliance to fashion and iidse taste, to the ridiculous 
drudgery of inventing a kind of posthumous Allegory, 
and sometimes more than one ; that the reader liimself 
might season their Fables to his own taste-" As this 
has been tlie case, To shew that I neither impose upon 
myself nor others, I have reserved the Author's own 
declaration of his having an Allegmic meamng^ for 
the last confirmation of my system. It is in these 
word3, 

At ego tibi sermone isto Milesio • 

Varias Fabulas conseram, auresque tuas 
Benevolas lepido susurro perrpulceam ; 

Modo si PAPYRUM JEGYPTIAM ARGUTIA 

NiLOTici CALAMI INSCRIPTAM, non sprcveris 
Inspicere* - - - 

A direct insinuation of its being replete with the '^XO;'- 
found Egyptian wisdo?7i ; of which, that Nation, by 
the invention of the mysteries, had conveyed sd 
considerable a part to the Greeks. 

* I^ init. Fab, 

Before 
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Before I totally dismiss tliis matter it may not be 
improper to observe, that both Viucih and Apuleius 
have represented the genuine Mysterixs, as Rites rf 
perfect sanctity and purity ; and recommended only 
such to their Countrymen ; wliile they expose impure 
and impious Rites to the public execration ; for it was 
their purpose to stigmatize the reigning corruptions, and 
to recommend the ancient sanctity. On the other 
hand, a man attached by his office to the recommenda* 
tion of the Mysteries^ as then practised, was to do 
the best he could, when deprived of the benefit of this 
distinction ; and was to endeavour to give fair colours to 
the foulest things. This was the case of jAMBLicuua 
His friend Porphyry had «ome scruples on this bead. 
He doubts whether those Rites could come. fircMn the 
<jods, which admitted such a mixture of lewdness and 
impurity. Such a mixture Jamblichus confesses; 
but, at the same time, endeavours to account for thdr 
divine original, by shewing, that they are only the 
emblems of natural Truths ; or a kind of moral pur*- 
gation of the inordinate passions*. You will say, he 
might have given a better answer ; That, they were 
modern abuses <and corruptions. He asks your pardon 
for that. Such a confession would have been condemn- 
ing his own Platonic fanaticism ; that very fanaticism 
which had brought in these abominations. lie was 
reduced therefore to the necessity of admitting that 
they were no after-corruptions, but-ooeval with the Rites 
themselves. And this adnnsiion of fio learned a 
Hierophant, is, as far as I' am able to colliect, the only 
support which any one can now have for saying, diat 
the Mysteries xvere impure and abemnable^ eroenfrm 
their Jirst Institution. 

^ • De Mystwif , 'Sect, i, cap. xu 

HithertQ 
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Hitherto we have considered the Legislator's care in 
perpetuating the doctrine of a future state. And 
if I have been longer than ordinary on this bead, my 
excuse is, that the topic was new *, ai>d the doctrine 
itself, which is the main subject of the present inquiry, 
much interested in it. 

A very remarkable circumstance (for which we are 
indebted to the observation of modem travellers) may 
convince us, that Rulers and Governors cultivated ttie 
belief of this doctrine with a more than common 
assiduity. Many barbarous nations have Jbeen dis- 
covered in these later times, on the coasts of Africa, 
which, in the distractions of Government, and trans- 
migrations of People, have, • it is probable, fallen from 
a civilized to a savage estate of life. These are found 
to have little or no knowledge of a God, or observance 
of Religion. And yet, which is a surprising paradox, 
they still retain the settled belief and expectation of a 
FUTURE STATE. A woudcr to be accounted for no 
other way than by what hath been said above of the 
Legislator s principal concern for the support of this 

* A well-known writer, Mr. Jackson (not to speak at present 
of Others of a later date) who had long and scurrilously raded 
at the author of the D.L. in a number of miserable pamphlets, 
hath at length thought fit in a Thing, called Chronological An« 
tiquities, to borrow from this book, without any acknowledgment, 
all he had to give the public concerning the pagan Mysteries; 
and much, concerning the hieroolyphics and origin of idolatry. 
But this is the coniBMm practice of such sort of wi iters: and is 
only mentioned here to shew the reader to what class they beiong. 
The treatment these volumes bave met with from some of the 
most worthless of my Countrymen, made me think it expedient 
to contrast their behaviour with that of the most learned and 
respectable foreign Divines and Critics of France, Germany, and 
Holland, in their animadversions on this Work^ occasionally in« 
.serted in the notes*. 

Vol. II, P Doctrine j 
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Doctrine ; and of the deep root, ivhich by its agreeable 
nature, it takes in the Mind whererer it has been once 
received. So tliat though, as it hath been observed^ m 
Religion ever e.vistcd without thedoctr'me of a Future 
State^ yet the doctrine of a Future State hatb^ it seemsy 
sometimes existed without a Religion. 



.\ 
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\l[r E have seen with what art> and cai*e in coa» 
trivance, the Sages of the Gentile World 
endeavoured, by the intervention of the Mysteries, 
to prevent the memory of the first Cause of all 
things from being totally obliterated from the minds of 
men ; while the perverse constitution of the National 
Idolatries prevented the true God's being received 
into any PUBLIC Worship. To the Secret of the 
Mysteries it was, that these Pseudo^-Evangelists in-* 
vited their more capable Disciples, awfully admonish- 
ing them to give heed unto it, as unto a tight shining 
in a dark place. For it was no more than such a 
glimmering, till the rising of the day-star of the Gos* 
1^1, in the hearts of the Faithful. 

But if the late noble Author of the first Philo-' 
SOPHY deserves credit ; all this care was as absurd as 
it was fruitlesis. " • 

The Institutors of the Mysteries imparted this 
SECRET, as the true tod only solid foundation of re- 
ligion; for the FIRST Cause wad, -in their ideas, a 
^od whose essence indeed was incomprehensiblei, 
but his ATTRIBUTES, as well moral as natural, disco- 
Terable by human reason^ Sueb a God was wanted 

p a for 
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for that foundation : for unassisted reason taught them, 
as, in its most assisted stale^ it had taught St. Paul, 
That he zcho comet h to Gody mttst believe that he is ; 
and that he is a rewarder of themwho diligently 
seek him. Thus Plato, in his Book of LcticSy speaking 
of Religion, and it's use to civil Society, says^ " It is 
" not of small consequence, that what we here reason 
" about the Gods, should, by all means and methods, 
be made probable; as that they are, and that they 
are good *." Hence, though their mistaken mode 
of teaching, deprived the pagan world of the fruit of 
the Doctrine, tlie purpose however was laudable and 
rational. 

But now comes a modem Sagef — Philosopher 
and Statesman like the Ancient, (in all things else 
how unlike !) who tells us " that they made the Basis 
of Religion far too wide ; that men have no further 
doncem with God than to believe that he i% 
which his physical Attributes make fully manifest; 
but. That he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek 
him^ Reljgion doth not require us to believe,, since this 
depends on God's moral attributes, of which we 
have no conception." In this manner, by the turn of 
a hand, hath our Noble Philosopher changed Natural 
Religion into Naturalism ; and made this cave of 
the ancient Sages as ridiculously conceived as it was 
ineffectually prosecuted. 

But to do justice to the weak endeavours of those 
Friends and Servants of mankind, who surely deserve 
a grateful memory with Posterity, I shall take tlie 
liberty to examine his Lordship's reasoning on this 

t Lord Bolingbroke, 

branch 
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branch of his first Philosophy ; which casjs so 
inalignant a shade over the whole religious World, 

He pretends to prove That we have no adequate 
ideas of' Go^ls moral attributeSy his igoodness and 
JUSTICE, as we have of his natural^ his Wisdom and 
Power. Here let me pbserve, that his Lordship usei 
^he words, inadequate ideaSj and, no ideaSy as terms qf 
' Jhe same import. And I think, not improperly. I 

have therefore followed him in the different use of 

'I 

either expression. For the reason of his calling our 
fdeas of God's moral attributes inadequate, is, 
i)ecau$e he denies, that goodness and justice in God, 
and goodness and justice amongst Men, are the same 
JCN KIND. But if not the same in kind, we can have 
Ko IDEA pf them; because we have no idea of any 
pther kind of goodness and justice. 

He lays down these three propositions : 

1. That, by metaphysics, or by reasoning ^ priori^ 
Y^^ cap gain no knowledge of God at all ; 

2. That our kno>vledge of bis Attributes is to be 
acquired only by a contemplation on his Works, or 
\>y the reasoning h posteriori ; 

3. That in this way, we can only arrive at the knowt 
ledge of his natueal Attributes, not of hi§ mqrai*. 

" It is frqm the constitution of the woRtj> 
** ALONE (says his Lordship) and from the 3tate of 
** mankind in it, that we can acquire any^ ideas of the 
^* divine attributes, or a riglit to affirm a^^ thing abotit 

, ^* The knowledge of the Creator is, on many ac- 
<* counts, necessary to such a creature as man : an^ 

; Vol. V. p. 33a. 

p 3 <* therefore 
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^^ therefore we are made able to arrive by a piippef 
exercise of our mental faculties, from a knawkdgt 
of God^ works to a knmvkdge of ' bis existence, and 
of that infinite power and wisdom which are 
demonstrated to us in them. Our knowledgs 
co^CERNiNO God goes no further*." 
** Artificial Theology connects by viery problematH 
cal reasoning d priori, moral attributes, such 
as we conceive theni, apd such as they are relatively 
to us, with the physical attributes of God; thou^ 
there be no sufficient foundation for this proceedingi 
nay, though the phenomena are in several cases re^ 
pugnant\'' 

leaving thus assured us that the ideas of God's 
moral attributes are to be got by no consequential 
reasoning at all, either h priori or h posteriori, thi 
jlwo only ways we have to knowledge ; He righfly oon- 
cludes, tliat if Man hath such ideas, they were hot 
found but INVENTED by him. And ^erefore, thi^t 
nothing might be wanting to the full dilucidlation of 
this curious point, he acquaints us who were the Au- 
thor§ of the fiction, and hpw strangely the thing 
came about. 

'' Some of the Philosophers (says his Xx)rdship) 
^* having been led by a more full and accurate con- 
templation of Nature to the knowledge of a supreme 
self-existent Being of* infinite p&wet and wisdom, 
apd |he first C^use of all things, were not contented! 
** with this degree of knowledge. They made 4 
^^ System of Gpd's MORiVL as well las physical at- 
" tributes, by which to account for tj^j 
^f PROCEEDINGS PF his providencb;!;.'* 

f Vol. IV. p. ?6. t Vol. V. p. 31^- ; Vol. IV. p. 48. 
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. These Philosophers then, it seems, invented the sysr 
t^ajL of God's moral attributes^ in order to account 
for the difiiculties arising from tlie view of God's 
ffioral gwcrninent* If thp World till now had been 
so dull as to have no conception of these Attributes ; 
ki$ Lordship's Philosophers, we see, made amf^iKls ; 
who were so quickrwitted to conceive, and so sharp? 
lighted tQ find out, the obliquities of a crooked line 
):^fore thpy had got any idea of a straight one. For 
just to this, neither more nor less, does his Lordship'9 

observation amount, that thet/ made a Si/stem of 

God's moral attributes^ by which to account for the 
proceedings of his Provideme, 'Till now, none of u3 
could conceive bow any doubts cpqceming moral Go^f 
x^er^metit could arise bpt op the previous ideas of the 
vwr<^i attributes of the Governor. This invention of 
bis . Lqrd^hjp s old Phibsophers puts me in mind of 
fin ingenious Modern, the curious Sanphq Pant 
€HA ; who, as his l^istgrian tells us, was very inquisitive 
to discover the apthgr qf that very useful invention 
we c^ll Sle£p: for, M'ith this worthy Magistrate^ 
Sleep and gpod Cheef \vere thp First Philosot 
PHY. No^ th9 things sought after by Sancho and 
his Lordship, \v'erp at pb great distance; for ^f 
Sleeping began wheq men first shut their eyes, it i^ 
certain the idea 9J God's Ct^dfi^s wpo^LV^d ^9 sooq 
as ever they opened them. 

Dr. Clarke's Demonstration of the maral attributes 
^ priori, I shall leave, as his Lordship is pleased to 
do, iq all it s force. If \^e Doctqr s follQw^^. thjnk 
their Ma^tpr s honour concerned, wher§ \m fti^r 
inents ^e xio\, ()^py haye a large field and a safe 
to shew their prow^$. I rather choose 'to under* 

m® $h9 WPBLft Pfti{.o§qpi4^ on hk 9m ^^^.^^ 

f 4 witjiiou^ 
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without any other arms than the arguments a poite* 
Tiori. For he b such a Champion for the gpod 
Cause, that he not only appoints his Adversaries 
the Fields but prescribes to them the use of their 
weapons. 

^ut his Lordship, lilj^g other great men, is not easily 
approached; and \^en he is, not always fit to be 
seen. You catcl^his first Philosophy, as Butler's 
Hero did Aristotle's first matter, undressedy and 
without a rag of form ; however flaunting and flutter- 
ing in FRAGMENTS. To spcak plainly, his Lordship's 
entire negject or ignorance of Method beb*ays hitu 
into endless repetitions: and, in these, whether for 
want of precision in his ideas, propriety in his terms, 
or art in his composition, the question is perpe* 
tually changing ; and rarely without being new*CQ- 
vered by an equivocal expression. If you ^add to 
this, the perpetual contradictions into which he falls, 
either by defect of memory, excess of passion, or 
distress of argument, you will allow it to be no easy 
matter to take him fairly, to know him fully, and to 
represent him to the best advantage : in none of which 
ofiices would I be willingly detective. Indeed, when 
you have done this, the business is over; and his 
Lordship's reasoning generally confutes itself. 
' When I reflect upon what this hath cost me, the 
reading over two or three bulky volumes to get pos- 
session of a single argument ; which now you think 
you hold, and then agjtin you lose ; which meets you 
full when you least expect it ; and slips away from you 
the very moment it promises to do most ; when, I say, 
I reflect upon AX this, I cannot but lament the hard 
luck of XhpiEnglish Clergy, who, though apparently 
least fit, as b$bg m^e Parties; certainly the least 
11 concerned^ 
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concerned, as there is nothing that can impose on a 
Scholar, though a greslt deal that may mislead the 
People, are likely to be the mqp most engaged with 
his Lordship in this controversy. Time was, when 
if a Writer had a ^dis position to seek Objectioal 
against Religion, though he fomd them hardly^ and 
urged them heavily, yet he would digest his thooghts^ 
and methodize his reasonmg. The Clergy liad then 
nothing to do but to answer him, if they found them- 
selves able. But since this slovenly custom (as Lord 
Shaftesbury calls it) has got amongst our Free- 
thinkers, of taking their physic in public^ of throwing 
about their loose and crude indigestions under the name 
of FRAGMENTS, things which in their very name imply 
not so much the want, dis the exclusion oidXlform, the 
Advocate of Religion has had a line time of it : he 
must work them into consistence, he must mould thein 
into shape, before he can safely lay hold of them Hm* 
S^lf, or present them handsomely to the Public. But 
these Gentlemen have provided that a Clergyman 
should never be idle. All, he had of old to attend, 
wa» the saving the souls of those committed to his care. 
He must now begin his work a great deal higher ; he 
must first convince his flock that they have souls to be 
saved. And the spite of all is, that at the same time 
Jiis kind masters have doubled his task, they appear 
very well disposed- to lessen his wages. 

We have observed, that the denial of God's moral 
attributes is the great barrier against Religion in general : 
but it is more especially serviceable in his Lordship's 
idiosyn(5ratic terrors, the terrors of a future State. 
To these we owe his famous book of Fragments, 
composed occasionally, and taken as an extemporaneous 
cordial; each stronger than the other, to support him- 
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self under his frequent paroxysms. For^ set the moral 
attributes aside, and we can neither form any judge* 
ment of the end of nyin, nor of the nature of G()d'a 
government All our knowledge will be confined to 
our present state and condition *. It is by the moral 
attributes^ we leaiHr that man was made for happiness.*, 
and that God's dispensation to us here is hut part id 
a general systefh : This naturally extends our views 
to, and terminates our knowledge in, Futurity* 

The fate of all Religion therefore being included in ; 
the question of God's moral attributes^ I hold it of much 
importance to prove against his Lordship, that men 

MAY ACQUIRE ADEQUATE IDEAS OF THEM in thQ 

fame way^ and with equal certaidty, in which theji 
acquire the knowledge of God's natural attributes; 
And the knowledge of these latter his Lordahip dedacea - 
from its original in the following words : ; 

" All our knowledge of God (says he) is derwej* 
** from his works* Every part of the immense Unii: 
*^ verse, and the order and harmony of the Whole, aw.' 
** not only conformable to our ideas or notions of 
*' WISDOM and power, but these ideas and notioDS- 
" were impressed originally and principally by theu^. 
** cm every attentive mind ; and men were led to coot 
" elude, with the utmost certainly, that a Being rf- 
^* infinite wisdom and power made, preserved, and &k 
" verned the system. As far as we can discover, wft- 
" discern these in all his works ; and where we cannot 
'* discern them, it i§ manifestly due to our imperfecr 
♦^ tion, not to his. Tbi^ now is re^ knowledge, or 

• One of his Lordship's Corollaries therefore from the PropOkL 
sition of no moral attributes^ is this, " Our Knowledge concerniog" 
♦* God goes no further thai^ for the necessary use of humaq life/ 
Vol. IV. p. 486... 

. l^ Ihcrc 
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'^ there is no such thing as knowledge. We acquire 
f * it immediately in the objects themselves, in Oodp 
f* and in Mature, the work of Gqd. We know what: 
'* wisdom and porver are : we know both intuitively, 
f^ and by this help of our senses, that such as we con- 

V cdve tliem to be, such they appear in the Work 2 

V and thei:efore wq knovr demonstratively that sudi 
*f they are in the Worker *•" 

All this is mighty well : and on these very grounds 
I undartake to prove that men may get as clear and 
precise id^as of God's goodness and justice. 

But, to prevent, or, indeed, now things are gona 
thus far, ralbher to redress all ambiguity in the terms^ 
and equivocation in the use of them ; it will be proper 
to explain what true Philosophy mean§ by GopV 
WORKS, whether phr/sicat or moral. 

Now, it means, if I am not much mistaken, that 
CONSTITUTION OF THINGS which God hath established, 
and directed to a plain and obvious end : no regard 
bemg had to those impediments or obstructions in its 
fourse, which the Aqthor of nature hath permitted to 
arise from any i>art pf the matt^rial, qv intdlectml 
Creation. 

Tbu9, when we consider his physical works, in order 
(0 make our estimate of his wisdom and pozver^ we con* 
ceive them as they are in themselves ; and in the 
ndrfectioh of their ^rst constitution ; though the greater 
portions of the physical system may, from the intrac^ 
tabilily of Matter, be swbject to some inconsiderable 
irregularities ; y^h^cki^ ^% the truj: Philosopher f 
observes, wiU be apt to increase till this System wants 
4 reformdiim : and though the, smaller Portions of it, 
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such as the bodies of animals, may, from, various aed- 
dents in tlieir conception and birth, often want that 
convenient form in the adaption of their parts^ frmij 
the wonderful contrivance of which, in the various 
bodies of animals in general, arises so illustrious an 
evidence of the wisdom and pauer of the Create. 

Surely then, common sense guided by equitabk 
measure requires us to estimate God s moral JVtjrh 
on the same standard; to consider what the word 
constitution is in itself: and (when the question is of 
God's goodness wad justice) to keep that consideradoa 
distinct ; and not suffer it to be disturbed by the view 
of any interruptions occasioned by the perverse influence 
of the passion or action of material or immaterial 
Beings. For, here, Both concur to violate the Con- 
stitution : In the natural system, man s Free<cUl hath 
no place : in the woral^ the abuse of Free-rwill occasions 
the greatest of it's disorders. 

In prosecuthig this question, therefore, As, in order 
to acquire and coniirm our ideas of God s wUdom 804 
porwer^ we consider the natural systtin so far forth only 
as it's order and harmony is < supported by the gencrd 
Laws of matter and motion ; so, in order to acquirt 
mid confirm our ideas of his goodness and justice, we 
should regard the moral sifsteHl so far forth only as it'l 
order and harmony is supported by that geneeaI 
LAW, which annexes happiness to virtue, and to vkCt 
misery, and ruin. 

Thus much, and only thus much, is God^s TVorh iq 
either system : and it is from God's IVoi^k, he tdb \x% 
we are to demonstrate his Attributes. The rest 
(where disorders real or apparent obtrude themsdvet 
to obstruct our views m these discoveries) proceed from 
Matter and Mind^ 

Ar4 
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And it is not to be forgotten, that tlie conclusion, 
Religionists draw from hence, in support of their 
adequate ideas of God's moral attributes, hath the 
greater strength upon his Lordship's own principles ; 
tirho holds, that this Constitution arises solely from the 
WILL of God : For then we are sure that the will, 
which annexes happiness to virtue, and misery to vice, 
must arise from God's 7)iaral rather than from his 
phfsical nature. 

Having premised thus much ; no more, indeed, than 
necessary to obviate one continued Sophism, which 
runs through all his Lordship's reasonings, against the 
Tnoral attributes (where, the course and operation of 
that moral Comtitutioriy as it appears under the dis- 
turbances occasioned by man's free-will, is perpetually 
put for the Constitution itself) I now proceed to shew, 
that, from God's works, we have as precise ideas 
of his goodness and justice as of his power andr 
wisdom. 

His Lordship observes, ihztfrom every part of the 
immense Universe^ and from the harmx)nyoftheJVhokj 
men are led to conclude, with the ut7nost certainty^ 
that a Being of infinite wisdom and power made, 
preserved^ and governed the System. This, he observes 
10 favour of the natural attributes. And what should 
hinder men from makiog the same observation in favoui^ 
of the moral ; viz. That the happiness and misery by 
the very constitution of nature, -attendant on Virtue 
and on Vice, lead men' to conclude, with eqiial cef- 
tainty) that a Being of mfinite ©oodness and justice 
madei preserves, and governs the system ? - • * 

The existence of this moral Constitution in the 
natural connexion between vice and misery,- virtue and 
happiness^ his Lordship amply ^knowladges« Let us 

consider 
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consider it, therefore^ both as it respects bodies of ifiov 

and INDIVIDUALS; 

That Coff imam ties kte alwilys happy or miserable ia 
proportion as their Manners tire virtuous or vicioui^ 
his Lordship himself is, on all occasions, ready 16 ^ 
monstrate. If such a Constitution of things do not 
bespeak the Author of it, good and just ^ how is it pos- 
sible to conclude any tiling of the character of ia$ 
Creator, from his Woaics ? His Lordship tliinks^ ^' tbst 
from the marks of wisdom and poster in ihephjfiical 
^stenij we learn witli the utmost certainty that God is 
wise and powerful ; and he says, that we acquire this 
knowledge imme(iiate[y, as it were, by our sensesr^ 
Are there not the self-3au}e marks of goodness and 
justice in this part at least of tlie moral system^ wfaicfa 
respects Communities ? And do not we dcnxte to know 
as immediately by our senses, and as certainly by oitf 
leason, that Ciod is good and just ? . 

If we consider the 7noral Comtitution^ as it respects 
Particulars, we see virtue and vice have the sama 
influence on our happiness and misery; Here^ indeed/ 
we find more interruptions, in the means Co thd (Oli^ 
than in the other pait. Our mslterial and our intelleo* 
tual Natures are heire of more £[)rce, to disorder ths 
harmony of the System. In CormnunitieSj it can rarely 
be disturbed, but by a Pestilence^ or that other, morale 
Plague, a Hero or a Conqueror. Ai^ongst FarticulatSf, 
indeed, physical evil and the abuse of free-M ill operattf 
more strongly: But wlien once the demonstratkn' 
of the nwral attributes is clearly made from that part 
of the Coiistitation which regards Commuiuti^^ • it> 
can never afterwards be shaken by tlie disordent itt* 
that other part which r^ards Particulars. Theesta*- 
Uished truth is now a Piincipie for further discoveries;^ 

and 
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jmd all we ean fairly deduce from these disorders is 
the €ERTAINTY of di futuTC State. But this by 
ihe way* 

.^.. What I insist upon at present is, that, to decidfe tlie 
question concerning God's AttributeSy we are to con- 
sider the Constitution of things, as it is in itself. Thb 
im properly, God's Work. The disorders in it> oeca- 
dioned by the abuse of msxisfree-wiUy is not his work, 
btit man's. . This, his Lordship too, upon another 
iDCcasion, namely, when he combats the ai*gument of a 
JiUure state^ from ail ufiequad Proyidertce, is perpetually 
repeating. So that these disorders must, even on hii 
Lordships own principles, be excluded from the ac- 
count, when we estimate God s Nature and Attributes^ 
from his JVorks. 

\. " But wc see not those disorders in the natural world, 
ifvhichwe both see and feel in the moral.'' This would 
be some objection, did God in the morale as in the 
statural system, direct immediately, or constitute things 
toechanically ; or had Free-will the ^ame influence on 
the statural as on the moral system, t — Did God 
direct, immediately or mechanically, in both Consti- 
tutions, or did he direct immediately andrmechanically 
JD neither^ and that yet the moral remained more sub-* 
j^ to disorder than the natural^ it -might indeed follow 
.^^bat we had not so clear ideas of God's goodness and 
Justice as of his wisdom ^nd powers But since he has 
^ught fit to leave man, .free ; and hath been pleased 
to suflfer the abuse of free-will to affect ^e^ moral 
iQ^stemi and not the natural i as this, J say, is the case,, 
the greater irregularities in the (me. do: not. take ofE 
fix>m the equal clearness ofc the demonstration, which. 
re9ults from the natur?-of boih otiejmd the other Con-^ 
stitution^. . This difference, kinol; i^ .be. ascribed to a 
;. contrary 
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contrary conduct in the Governor of the two Systems, 
but to tlie contrary natures of the Subjects. Passive 
matter being totally inert, it's resistance to the Laws 
impressed upon it, must be extremely weak: and 
consequently the disorders arising from that resistance^ 
proportionably slow and miheeded : while that actire 
self-moving principle, the Mind, flies out at once from 
the centre of its direction, and can every moment 
deflect from tlie line of tnith and equity. Hence 
moral disorders began early, became excessive, and 
have continued, through all ages, to disturb the har* 
mony of the System. 

What is here said will, I suppose, be sufficient to 
confute the following assertions; and to detect the 
mistake on which they arise. 

'* Every thing (says his Lordship) shews tlie wisdom 
" and power of God conformably to our ideas of 
•* wisdom and power in the physical world and in the 
moral. But every thing does not skezv in like manr 
ner the justice and goodness confortnably to our 
ideas of these attributes in either. The physical 
** attributes are in their nature more glaring and less 
^* equivocal*.'' 

And again ;. ." There is no sufficient foundation in 
" the pheenomena of Nature to connect the moral 
" attributes with the physical attributes of God. Afly, 
^ the phnceomena are in sevj^ral cases repugnant f." 

But since he goes so fer as to talk of the want qfd 
foundation^ and even a 7rpugnancy ; Before I proceed 
with the main branch of my reasoning, I will just 
urge one single argument for the reality and fiill evi- 
dence of tlie moral attributes : and it shall be taken 

• 

• Vol. V. p. 5Q4. t Vol, V. p. 316. 
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from his own concessions^ and shall conclude on his 
own principles. 

He tells us, that such as he, " who apply them- 
selves to the jftrst Philosophy, apply themselves to 
the noblest objects that can demand the attention 
*' of the mind — ^To the signification of GoD-s will, 
^^ concerning the duties we owe to him, and to one 
" another V ' ^ ' 

And again, " It is sufficient to establish our mdrat 
^* obligations that we consider them relatively to oiip 
*' own system. From thence they arise: and sinofe 
" they arise from thence, it must be the will of that 
** Being who made the system, that we should ob- 
** serve and practise them f ." 

Ixt me ask then, Whence it is that we coUedt this 
WILL from the objects which his Lordship. allows us 
to contemplate, namely, his works in this system? 
He will say from certain qicalities in tliose objects-rr 
What are those qualities ? He will reply, the fitnesses 

of means to ends. Who was the Author of these 

fitnesses? He hath told us, the God of nature— — It 
was God's will then, that we should use the mecm^ in 
order to obtain the ends. Now, in the moral System, 
the means are virtuous practice ; the end, happiness. 
Virtue therefore must needs be pleasing to him ; and 
Vice, as its contrary, displeasing. Well, but then, as 
to this approbation and dislike; it must be either 
capricious, or it must be regulated on the nature of 
things, Wisdoniy which his Lordship condescends to 
give his Maker, will not allow us to suppose it capri- 
cious. It is regulated therefore on the nature 6f 
things: But if the natyare of things be, as his J^ord- 

• Vol. V. p. 447- t VoKV. ^45«. 

• Vol. II. Q ^mj 
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slup holds it is, the cofutittUian of God^ and d^peop' 
dent on his wiltf then he who b pleased with virtue^ 
and displeased with vice, must needs be himadf^ 
good tokd jiot. 

To proceed now with die {mncip^l brandi of our 
reasoning. His Lordship goes on thus: Bui mm- 
not only might collect God's natural attributes from 
the physical system, but in effect they did; and all 
men, at all times, had these notions so strongly im- 
pressed on them, that they were led to conclude with 
the utmost certmntyfor a Being of infinite power and 
wisdom. 

I desire to know in what time or place it ever h^K 
pened, before his Lordship philosophised at Batteraea, 
and could fnd no foundation, in the phienomena ^ 
nature^ to connect the moral with the physical attrir 
butes of God, that a Man, who believed God*s infinilO' 
w£y\om and power, did not with equal confidence be-^ 
lieve hb infinite goodness and justice ? In truth, these* 
two sets of ideas, the physical and moral attributes of 
tiie Deity, were equally extensive, they were equally 
•teddy, and, till now, they were always inseparable. • 

He says, that as far as we can discover, we discern^ 
infinite wisdom and power in all God's works: and 
where we cannot discern them, it is manifestly due to 
our imperfection, not to his, > 

What his Lordship here says will deserve to be con^ 
sid^red. A comparison is insinuated bet\i*een ou9 
discovery of infinite power and wisdom fijom the j&AjJf* 
sical work? of God; and our discovery of infinite 
goodness and justice firom his fnoral works; in whichi* 
tiie advantage is given to the former. Now, in ok:d^ 
to come to a just decision in this point (omitting al 
present the notice of 1ms general Sophism, which ope- 

ratei^ 
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tates ill tiik observation, as in the rest) we must dis* 
tinguish between ^e means of acquiring the knowledge 
of.God^B Attributes^ and that knowledge when ac* 
quired. 

As to the first (the f?ieans of acquiring) there seems 
to be some advantage on the side of God's physical 
works. For, as his tx)rdship rightly observes, where 
we cannot discern wisdom and power in the physical 
works f it is due to our imperfection^ not to his : for as 
men advance in the knowledge of nature^ we see more, 
and more of wisdom and paiver. And he insinuates^, 
we cannot say the same concerning the difficulties ia 
the moral system. It is true, we cannot. But th^n 
let me tell him, neither can we say the contrary. The 
reason is, llie physical system lies open to our en- 
quiries ; and by the right application of our senses, 
to well-tried experiments, we are able to make consi- 
derable advances in the knowledge of Nature. It is 
not so in the moral system ; all we know here are a 
few general principles concerning its Constitution;, 
and further than this, human wit or industry is unable 
to penetrate. These general principles are, indeed^, 
amply sufficient to deduce and establish the moral 
attributes from the moral system ; but not sufficient 
to remove all difficulties that arise from what we see 
of the actual administration of that System. So thai;^ 
though we cannot say, that as we advance in the knooh 
ledge of the moral system we see more and more of 
goodness and justness ; So neither can his Lordship 
say (though his wjbrds seem to insinuate he could) 
that as we advanc^, we s^ less and less. * Whereas 
the truth is, beyon^d those general principles, we cannot 
advance at all, 

^ a But 
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But then, as to the second part in the distinctioii' 
(the knowledge of the attributes^ when ac^red) I 
hold the advantage, and a great one it is, lies altogether 
on the side of the moral. And thus I argoet 
Though the idea of God's natural attributes be as 
clear in the abstract, as that of his moral, yet the' 
idea of his moral attributes is, in the concrete, more 
adequate than that of his natural. The reason seems 
convincing. The moral relation in which we stand to 
God, as free agents, is just the same whether vom 
exists alone, or whether he be but a link in the chain 
6f innumerable orders of intelligences surrounding 
the whole Creation. Hence we must needs have a 
full knowledge of our duty to him, and of his dispo- 
sition towards us : on which knowledge is founded the 
exactness of our conceptions of his moral attributes, 
his justice and goodness. But the natural relation m 
which we, or any of God's creatures, stand towards 
him, as material Beings, is not the same when consi* 
dered simply, as when considered to be a portion of a 
dependent and connected Whole. Because, whenever 
such a Whole exists, the harmony and perfection of it 
must first of all be consulted. This harmony ariseth 
from the mutual subserviency and union of its parts. 
But this subserviency may require a ministration of 
government, with regard to certain portions of Matter 
thus allied, different from what might have followed 
hieid those portions stood alone, because that precis^ 
disposition, which might be fit in one case, might be 
unfit in the other. Hence we, who know there is a 
Whole, of which our material system is a Part ; and 
yet are totally ignorant both of* its nature and exteM^ 
can have but a very confused idea of that physical 
relation in which we stand towards God : so that our 
• -^ ' conceptions 
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eonceptions of his natural attributes, his power and 
^isdmiy which are founded on that idea^ must in the 
concrete be propprtionably vague and inadequate. 

But it inay be asked, perlmps, Whence arises thi$ 
reciprocal advantage which the maral and the natural 
attributes have over one another, in the means of ac-- 
quiring the knowledge of the Attributes^ and the 
precision of that knatvledge when acquired? I will tell 
the Reader in two words. Of our awn physical sysr 
tem, we know many particulars (that is, we discover 
much of the meanSy but nothing of the end) ; and <rf 
|he universal physical syi^tem we are entirely ignorant 
On the other hand, we know but few particulars of 
9ur awn moral system (that is, we. discover only 
the endy-2^ not the means); and of the universal 
moral system we understand the general principles. 

His Lordship proceeds. This now [the knowlege of 
God s natural attributes] is real knowledge ; or there 
is no such thing as knowledge. JVe acquire it imme* 
diately in the objects themselves^ in god, and in nature 
the work of God. 

What his Lordship means by, in God, in distinction 
from the work of God, I confess I do not understand : 
Perhaps it may be intended tp insinuate, in honour of 
^e natural attributes^ that they may be even proved 
d priori ; for this is not the first time by many, w hen, 
after having heartily abused a thing or person, he has 
been reduced to support himself on the authority, or 
the reasoning they afford him. Or perhaps, it was 
only used to rpuqd the period, and setoff his eloquence. 
However, I agree with him, that this is rtai knowledge. 
And so too, I think, is the knowledge of the moral 
Attributes, so gained. Why truly, says his Lordship, 
/ii^ aU(nfij^st so wuch goodness and justice in God as 
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we see in that constitution, which afmexeshap^nta 
to virtue, and ndsery to vice. But thiSj says he^ 
/ think, had better be called wisdom. I think so to6^ 
if by ^ much, he means no more than what conoenu 
God's natural Government: and that he means no 
more is plain firom his making the natural consequence 
of vice and virtue the only sanction of the moral Law. 
But I will venture to go further, and say, that, from 
what we see in this Constitution^ we may collect 
PERFECT GOODNESS AND JUSTICE. Matter and 
man's free-will disturb the System : But if the con- 
stitution be the effect of God^s will, as his Lordship 
holds it is ; and the mark of his wisdom, as all Mankind 
hold with him ; Does not that wisdom require that bis 
will should not be defeated? Would it not be de- 
feated, if the disorders occasioned by the perversity 
of bis creatures were not remedied and set ri^t? 
And is not a remedy the clearest mark of perfect 
goodness and justice? 

Take it in another light Free-will crosses tfwt 
Constitution, which God, by establishing, shews he m* 
tended shc^uld take place. This present disturbance 
could not have been prevented, because, according to 
my Lord and his ill-used Poet, it was necessary to the 
schemes of divine wisdom, that there should be such a 
creature as Man : 

" For in the scale of reasoning life 'tis plain ' 

** There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man. 
The cctfisequence is^ that the disorder will be h&eqfter 
rectified. 

Had Man indeed been made unnecessarily ; and had 
this Man broke in upon God's general Syst&^'bis 
Lordship might have had some pretence to say* as^ he 

iloes, that Gop meant the System sbduLD not 
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,9£ FURTHER PURSUED J tliat is, that the scheme whicfe-' 
jannexes happiness to virtue, and misery to vice, should 
xemaiQ in its present condition of an incomplete 
, Dispensation, to all eternity. But since Man is ac- 
knowledged to be a necessary part of a general System, 
.complete in all its Members, it is nonsense to talk of 
Gotfs not meaning the particular System should be 
Jurther pursued, when that further pui^suit is only to 
bring it to its natural period ; short of which, it would 
remain unfinished, nay, unformed. 
. He goes on. TVe knawwhat wisdom and power 
.are. TVe knom both intuitively, and by the help of our 
: senses, tJiat such as we conceive them to be, such they 
; appear in the work ; and therefore we know ^emon^ 
stratively that such they are in the worker. 

And do we not know what goodness and justice 
' are? And by the very same means? Do we not 
hituitively, and by the help of our senses know, that 
such as we conceive them to be, such they appear in 
the -WORK, namely, in that constitution of things^ 
which, his Lordship tells us, annexes happiness to 
virtue, and misery to vice ? And may we not demon" 
stratively collect from thence that such they are in the 
WORKER? since this Constitution, his Lordship tells us 
again, is the effect of God's will. On his own 
principles, therefore, applied to his own state of the 
reasoning a posteriori, it appears, that God is of infinite 
goodness ond justice, as well as of infinite wisdom and 
pffwer. 

But to ^ve Authority to his partial reasomng 
(die usual support of all partialities), he makes 
Anaxagoras instruct us, what we are to think of this 
matter. ^* Should you ask Aruixagoras (says he) 
^^ what goodness k, or justice f He might bid you, 

« 4 y perim^^ 
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perhaps, turn your eyes inward, first; them survey 
^' mankind; observe tlie wants of individuals, the 
benefits of socieU', and, from these particulars, frain^ 
the general notions of goodliest and justice. Hp 
might go a step hirther: and add, this is hwmm 
goodness and human justice, such as we can coipt 
prehend, such as we can exercise, and such as the 
supreme mind has made it both our duly and interest 
^' to exercise, by the constitution of the hiunan system, 

'' and by the relations which arise in it : from all wbid| 
'' our notions of goodmss aod justice result, and are 
** CiMnpounded." 

ffe hunt then, according to pur mock Anaxfigoras, 
ivhat goodness and justice are, as certainly as what 
fVisdom and Power are: Sinc^ this quaternion of 
Attributes arc all known by the same means and by no 
Other : we know bofh intuitively and by the help of out 
senses, that such as we aniceive them to be, such the§ 
Mppear in the woj^k. For he bids us turn our eya 
^fNvard; then survey matdcind; and lastly, observe 
|iow reaaonj from the constitution of hwnan nature^ 
confirms our intuitive knowledge, and that which we 
gain by the help of our senses, — But what does all this 
signify, a Ana^vagoras or his Lordship be in an humouir 
of concluding against their own premisses ? Hear theq 
how the speech eqds — ^^ Of divine goodness and divine 
•^ justice, might this Philosopher conclude, I A^ 

•* UNABLE TO FaAME ANY APEQVATE NOTIONS*." 

What ? Unable to frame those notions which God, by 
his moral Cmistitution^ has put into our hands ; and by 
the declaration of his iwill has taught t^s to apply 9 
Yes, he bids us cqnclude, that ^e are unable tojran^ 
Mnj/i adequate notion qf divine goodness 17^ jusTicfqi 
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aiid yet, on the force of the very saine reasoning, to 
popclitde as steddily, that we are able to framt a^ 
fi^quate potion of divine Wisdom and Power. — ^This 
old Philosopher^ I suppose, was not brought in to be 
laughed at, like bis druqken Church-HELOTES*; ye^, 
he plays the fool to admiration. — We do know, sayi 
Anaxagoras, what Gpodnj^ss ^^ Justice are ;■ tve know 
ffoth intuithely^ and by the h^lp of our senses^ that 
fiuch as we conceive them to be, ^lich they appear in th$ 
^qrk; and therefore we r>Q i^a? know that s^ck 
fhey are in the worker. 

. Might I be permitted to address myself to thii? 
Renegade Sophist, I would say, — Your brethren, the 
fuicient Philosophers, reasoned d posteriori in (his 
manner, " Can you think there is wisdom and power 
\n you, and none in your Maker?" — By no means. 
They reasoned well. — Let me ask you then, is ther^ 
goodness md justice in you, and none in your Maker? " 
His answer, I suppose, would be the same. But, 
prompted by his Lordship, into whose service he is 
now entered, be adds. That, from human goodness and 
justice we cannot come to the nature of tlie divine. 
What shpuld hinder us, I pray you ? Is it not froiu 
pur intifiitive conception of our own wisdom and power 
Ihat ,we gain an £|.dequate idea of God's ? Are wisdom 
, ^^^power MORE PERFECT, RS they are found in man, 
^han goodness and justice ? If therefore the imperfec- 
tion of these attributes in Man hinder our acquiring an 
adequate idea of those in Qod, we can have no adequate 

■ • 

, * — ^' far be it from me to wish (say9 hie Lordship) that the 
i* race of Metaphysicians and Casuists should increase. But since 
y there will be such men, it is very reasonable to wish that they 
4< snky serve to the same good purpose that the Helotes, the 
if drufiifen slaves, did at jSjpar^,^ &(C. Yol^ V* p. 446. 

idea 
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idea of his wisdom and pomer : If the impebfectiov 
does not hinder, then we may have an adequate idea of 
his goodness wnd Justice. 

But) the inference to God s power and wisdom^ Us 
Lordship says, is supported by what men see of the 
effects of them, in liis Wor£s ; the order and harmoi^ 
of the physical System. Do we not see likewise die 
effects of God s goodness and justice^ in the order and 
harmony of the marnl^ in the happiness that naturally 
- attends virtue, and the misery consequent- on vice? 
And is not the moral System as much God^s Work^ ai 
the physical f 

Thus, we see, that by the very reasoning his Lord» 
ship EMPLOYS to prove the natural attributes^ and by 
the very method he prescribes to us for proving tiis 
moral attributes, we have demonstrated the moral with 
a precision and a certainty, at least equal to the trntural. 
His Lordship seems to have been aware of the event; 
and therefore when he had set us at defiance, he tried 
to put the change upon us, under pretence of reminding 
us, that the moral attributes diould be examined by, (ur 

applied to, THE CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD AND 
THE STATE OF MANKIND IN IT ''^. I had filU 81 

much reason to be aware of his Lordship. And tbefe^ 
fore in stating the question, at my entrance on the 
subject, I obviated this miserable Sopliism. I call it 
by no better name, because it is not the constitution rf 
the xoorld or the state of mankind in it, but the COK- 

ATITUTION of the MORAL SYSTEM, OT the DatUlS 

of Virtue and Vice as they naturally operate to produce 
happiness and misery, by which God's moral attributes 
arc to be tried and ascertained. But this, which| by 
a steddy light, gives us an uniform view^ he wpuU 

•VoLV. p.331. 
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liave us turn from ; to contemplate that obscure, dis** 
turbed, and shifting scene, the actual state of vice and 
virtue, of misery and happiness, amongst men. That 
is, he would have us conclude concerning God's na- 
ture, not from his voluntary Constitution of 
thfaigs, but from the breaches in that Constitutioa 
made by the abuse of man s ' free-will : which yet 
(when he is arguing^r an equal providence) he agaia 
and again confesses ought not to be charged upon 
God ; aftd declaims violently against the folly of thoser 
v/ho impute the effects of that abuse to him. Though 
here (in his various attempts to blot out the idea of 
God's moral attributes) he be full of the disorders of 
the tnor^l System, considered as part of God s design. 

But since I have mentioned his arguments for an 
equal providence^ I should be unjust to my argument, 
if I concealed from the Reader, another of his contra^ 
dictions. — He had Man s future State as well as 
God's moral attributes to throw out of the religious 
World ; or, to speak more properly, he bad Reli* 
oioN to overturn, by taking away its very essence ; 
and as the irregularities in the present administration 
of God's moral Providaice stood in the way of his 
first attempt ; and 4he consistency of the moral System 
itself in the way of the other j when he argues against 
a FUTURE State, You would think there were no 
irregularities ; and when he argues against the moral 
ATTRiBUTjis, You would think there was no con-' 
sistency. ^ 

Wt now come to his Lordship's particular objec- 
tidns against the moral attributes. Ohe of them it 
that they are bounded. 

*^ Tliey [the Divines] go further. As God is per** 
^ fect^ and man very imperfect^ they talk of his irifi^ 

'' mtt 
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'^ nite goodness and Justice^ as of his infinite wischxn 
^ and power; Uiough the latter may preserve tbeir 
'' nature without any conceivable bounds, and the 
*^ former must cease to be what they are, unless we 
*^ conceive them jjoundkd. Their nature impliei 
'^ necessarily a limitation in the exercise of tbeaou 
*^ Thus then tlie moral attributes^ according to tbii 
" Theology, requires infinitely more of God to wan 
^^ than men are able, or would be obliged if they were 
f^ able, to exercise to one another : greater profiiaioQ 
** in bestowing benefits and rewards, greater rigour id 
^* punishing oflences *." 

You have here his Lordsliip's own words; and no* 
thing less could induce any one to think so <j]sadvan- 
tageously of this Philosopher of the first bead, as 
they necessarily imply. Jjet us consider the premisses^ 

and examine the inferences both ifnplie4 and ^t* 

pressed. 

He says, i . That the moral attribute are bounded; 
2. That the natural are not bounded. Let us see to 
what the first proposition amounts; and hpw much 
truth there is in the second." 

1. The moral attribtites are considered by us u 
^relative to intelligent creatures : The natural are no{ 
so considered. Thus, the goodness and justice when 
relative to man, are grec^tly bounded \ a certain low 
degree of reward suffices for his good; a certain low 
degree of punishment for his evil actions. L^t God a 
goodness and justice respect a higher rank of iptelli** 
gent Beings, and they will be then less bounded; for 
greater rewards and punishments will be required ^ 

♦ V0I.V. P.52S. 

and 
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and so on, td' the highest rank of intelligent creatures^ 
Yet as the highest is at infinite distance from the 
Creator, the exef cise 6f the moral attributes, as they 
bear relation to his intelligent creatures, must be still 
fymnded. 

2. His second proposition is, that the statural at^^^ 
tfibtites are not bounded. It is true, these cannot be 
omsidered as relative to God's intelligent creatures ; 
-pA since, in their exercise, they must be considered as 
relative to his Creation at large ; and since Creation, 
however immense, is not infinite, the natural attribute) 
po considered are not infinite : but if not infinite, thej 
are bounded. There is no difference therefore, in thjis 
exercise of God's attributes, between the moral and 
the naturaiy save only in the degree. 

But \i we consider God's moral and natural attri- 
butes more abstractedlj^, not as they are in the ea^er-^ 
vise, and relative to intelligent Beings, and to actual 
Creation, but as they are in his nature, then they are 
both unbounded. Thuis we see his Lordship's notable 
distinction is both imaginary and useless. 

However, let us give him all he asks ; tod then see 
what he will be able to infer from it. 

1. His first inferetice seems to be this: "As the 
moral attributes are bounded, and not infinite like the 
natural, our idea of them must be obscure and inade* 
quate^ What! because they are better adapted ta 
human contemplation ? as things bounded certednly are 
better adapted thaii things infinite. Our idea of such. 
oi God s attributes as bear relation to a Beings whose 
nature and properties we know, namely man, must 
needs be more adequate and better defined than tl^ 

idea 
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idea of such attributes as bear relatioa to Beio^ 
nvhose nature and properties we know not, namely te 
gross of those which make up the universe. 

2. Ilis other inference^ is expressed in these wonb : 
7%/^ then the moral attributes^ according to this TSc^" 
ifhgj/, require infinitely more of God to man than mm 
are able^ or would be obliged if they were abkjU- 
exercise to one another. To say; the moral attnbiiles^ 
according to Christian Theology, or, as he is pleased 
to call it, artificial Theology, requires infinitelt. 
more, is an extravagant hyperbole. To sajr^ it f^ 
quires more^ is true. And for this plain reascm : tiw. 
relation between Creator and Creature is much more 
intimate than tliat, between Fellow-creatures ;' tbeie* / 
fore the divine goodness is more abundant : The rdar 
tion between Lord and Servant is more appropriates 
than that between Fellow-servants; therefore the cBn 
yine Justice is more severe. And had it not been 
deemed too presuming to refer his Lordship to Scrips 
ture for instruction (especially in a matter where the 
abuse of Scripture was chiefly intended) I might 
there have pointed to a Parable which would have set 
him right: and has always kept artificial TTteology, 
whatever he might think, from going wrong. But 
infinite^ when applied to the exercise of a moral at- 
tribute in reference to Man, is his Lordship's nonsense, 
with due reverence be it spoken, not the nonsense of 
artificial Divines. They were not ignorant, that the 
rule infirmiorem vel deteriorem partem sequitur conse* 
quentia, held as well in Morals as in Logic* Though 
God be infinite, man is finite; and therefore, with 
respect to man, the exertion of a moral attribate is 
£nite, not infinite* His Lordship himself saw some* 

• ^ I* thn^i 
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thing of this; as appears by his own words. The 
mature cf the moral attributes implies necessarily a 
UrmtatUm in the use of them. And why would he 
suppose, Divines could not see as far into this matter 
B9 himself? 

Bat if there be an error in artificial Theology^ he is . 
M sure, at one time or other, to espouse it ; as he is 
feacty at all times to calumniate tiie Divine who holds 
it Men, in their ill-advised zeal to defend the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Son s Divinity, were not always 
sufficiently careful in selecting their arguments. 
Anoiongst such as had perhaps been better let alone» 
they emjrfoyed thb ; That as man s offence was against 
an infinite Being, it required an infinite sUisfaction ; 
which none but such a Being could ^ve. Now hist 
Lordship, we see, espouses this very principle to dis- 
credit God s moral attributes, and the artificial Theo^ 
logy of Jesus Christ ; which speaks, indeed, of infinite 
rewards ; but not as matter of duCy but of grace. 

As the being bounded is one of his Lordship's ob- 
jections against the moral attributes, so the being 
merely human, is another. 

*^ After Dr. Clarke (says he) has repeated over 
'^* and over, that all the moral attributes are the same 
^* in God as in our ideas ; and that he, who denies 
** them to be so, may as well deny the divine physical- 
^* attributes, the Doctor insists only on two of the- 

i<Mrmer, on those of justice and goodness. He was. 

much in the right to contract the generality of his 

'* assertion. The absurdity of ascribing t£MP5- 

V EANC£, for instance, or fortitude, to God, would 

^ Imve been too gross, and too visible even to eyes 

^'^ that prejudice had blinded the most. But that, of 

" ascribing 
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" ascribing justice and goodness to him, according to 
** our notions of them, might be better covered, and 
^* was enough for his purpose, though not leu 



'" REALLY ABSURD*." 



Which shall we most admire : His Knowledge or 
his Ingenuity ? Or shall we follow the advice <rf his 
own Motto t, and Wonder at nothing ? 

When men contemplate what they call, moral virtue^ 
or the attributes of Humanity, they divide them bto 
two classes, perfectly distinct from one anptber. In 
the first are comprized those which belong to man 
under the idea of a free intelligent Being,, such as 
goodness and justice : in the second, those which be- 
long to him under the idea of a creature of his own 
frail species, such as temperance and Jbrtittuie. The 
first belong to all free intelligent Beings ; the latter, 
only to such a Being as man : Those arise out of the 
nature of free intelligence, and so are common to all : 
These, from the imperfecticMis of a very inferior crea- 
ture, and so are peculiar to Humanity ; for we easily 
conceive a higher Order of free created Intelligences^ 
in which the moral virtues of the second class Jiavc 
no place. They are superior to the impressions of 
fear, and so have no room to exert Jbrtittuie : They 
are removed from the temptation of excess, and so 
have no need to exercise temperance. Now when 
Clarke, after other Divines, had said that the tnoral 
attributes are the same in God as in our ideas^ What 
Attributes could they possibly mean but those of the 
jftrst class ; those which belong to Beings under the 
idea of free Intelligences ? Stupid as his Lordahjp 
is pleased to make Divines, they could never blunder A 

* Vol. V. p. 31 !• ^ t Nil admiraru ' 

liudi 
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sueh a rate as to conceive, that those virtues or moral 
attributes, which proceed from the imperfection of tlie 
Creature, might belong in any manner to the Creator, 
whom they supposed to be all perfect. They held, 
with his Lordship, and they will hold without him, 
that the great God is infirdtely wise and powerful. 
Were they then in any danget* to ^ve him temperance^ 
which implied his being obnoxious to folly ; or for^ 
tttudej which argued impuissance? Infinite wisdom, 
therefore, and infinite power, exclude from God the 
very ideas of temperance and fortitude. But do in- 
finite wisdom and infinite power exclude from God the 
ideas of goodness snd Justice ? On the contrary, his 
Lordship, as we shall see presently, is reduced to the 
poor shift of owning goodness and justice to be con- 
tuned in infinite wisdom and power ; after he had said, 
as here he does. That the ascribing goodness and justice 
to God is NO LESS REALLY ABSURD than the ascribing 
temperance and fortitude to him. 

— But Clarke contracted the generality of the 
assertion to serve a purpose. I think he did : and for 
one of the he&t purposes in the world, that of common* 
sEiJsE. Had his Lordship* been pleased to contract 
himself on tlie same principle, he might have passed, 
perhaps, for a greater Philosopher; though he had 
certainly been a less Writer. 

But then, if you ask. What purpose his Lordship 
had to serve, when he used the equivocal word all, 
(which may signify either aU of one kind, or all of 
every kind) where he observes, Clarke holds, Ma/ all 
the moral attributes are the same in God, &c. ? 
I answer, it was to ^ye himself the pdor pretence to 
sdy, that Clarke afterwards contracted his generality^ 
or, in other words, that he contradicted himself. 

V0L.U. R A third 
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A third objection agsdnst the nmnal attributes is, 
*^ Tliat PASSIONS and affections mix with our 
goodness and justice ; which therefore cannot be sup- 
posed to be the same in kuid with God's ; though our 
wbdom and power, with which no passions or uBkc^ 
tions mix, must be the same in kind with his." 

Were passion and affixrUon inseparable firom humaD 
goodness and justice, the objection mi^t seem to have 
some force ; indeed, not much even then. But how 
miserable must the objection appear to those who see^ 
as all men may, that they are separable f Separable^ I 
mean, in practice as well as speculation : (Of which we 
have at present * one great Example at leas^ in a hig^ 
Tribunal where they shine the most) So ^at tte 
true idea even of human goodness and justice excludes 
all passion and affectioiv What hinders then our 
rising, firom that idea, to Divine goodness and justice, 
any more than our rising, from the idea of humao 
wisdom and power, to the Divine wisdom and powec ; 
and from perceiving, that as well the moral, as the 
natural attributes, are the same in kind, both in God 
and man? 

But this is not all that may be fairly said in favour 
of our adequate idea of God s moral attributes, when 
compared with the natural. For though fassxok 
mixes not with the human attributes of wisdom and 
power, yet sometliing else does, much more difficult 
to be separated than passion, from the human attri* 
butes of goodness and justice, I mean the.iNSTBU- 
MENTALITY OF MATTER. We cau conccive nothing . 
of human power without the use of such an instru- 
ment : yet this, by his Lordship's e wn copfessioDt does 
not binder us from rismg from the idea of our own . 

. ' wisdom 
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wisdom and power, to the wisdom and power of 
God; nor from seeing that they are the same in 
kind. Why then should the other foreign combination 
hinder us from seeing that goodness and justice are 
the same in kind? 

Still, further. The manner of knowing in God, 
on which de|)ends his natural attribute of wisdom, is- 
confessedly different from what it is in man ; and, at 
the same time, is a thing of which we have no concep- 
ticm: yet thb, according to his Lordship's account, 
does not hinder our attaining to an adequate ide^ of 
divine wisdom, though it rises only from what we see 
of the human. 

How happens it then^ that, in both these cases, not- 
withstanding the foreign mixture of the instrumentality 
of matter, and the manner of knowing, we attain an 
adequate idea of God's wisdom and power? Hia 
Lordship will tell you, it is by separating what is 
foreign, from what is native to the ideas of wisdom and 
poiver. -Ajid shall not I have as much credit with 
my Reader, when I teil him, we acquire an adequate 
idea of God's goodness and justice, by separating from 
the idea of human goodness anci justice the foreign 
mixture of passion and affection ? . 

But his Lordship has a greater quairdi than all this^ 
with the MORAL attributes. They ^ve rise to 
embarrassed questions, di$honou]:able to God, and 
mischievous to Religion. 

" A3 they [the t)ivines] modeled God's government 
*' on a human* plan, so they conceived his petfections, 
" mprai as well as physical^ by human ideasJ— ^Thus 
^' Goa wad said to be the first good : but then the 
*^ general notion br abstract idea of this good was not 
'^ only tnken firom human goodi]«ite/but was considered 
V* B 2 " too 
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'* too with little or no other relation than to man — 
*^ A question arose therefore on these hypotheses, 
'^ How could evil come into a systbm of which God was 
" the author?— ibis question made a further hypo- 
*' thesis necessary ; another first God, another co- 
'^ eternal and coequal principle, was introduced to 
** solve it ; a first cause of all evily as the other 
" was of all good^J^ 

The false representation of this fact I lesenre fer 
another occasion : the false inference from it is what 
I now propose to consider. 

His Lordship supposes, that the notion of God's 
moral attributes gave birth to an insoluble question 
concemmg the origin of evil; and that this occa- 
sicxied the invention of the mischievous hypo&esis of 
the two Principles. Who would have suspected aQ 
this evil to arise from the first Good! Yet so it 
was : And therefore the notion of such a good must 
he false ; or at least, very hurtful. 

I. As to the first, if his Lordships inference be 
right, it will unsettle .all useful knowledge; because 
tiiere is no great principle, either in physics, or m 
natural Theology, but which, if we be not on our 
guards and wise enough to stop at the extent of our 
ideas, will lead us into inextricable difficulties: As 
one might instance in a point that arises out of both tbe 
sciences, physics and morals together — The agreement 
between free-will and prescience. This is a well-knowQ 
case : And as his Lordship pretends to untie this knot^ 
which hath so. long kept the learned world ifitangledi let 
us examine his great talents on what is worthy* of 'tiieia 
^\ Our ideas (says he) of divine intelligence and wisdcm 
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" may be ikeitherjantastical nor JalsCy and yet God's 
MANNER of knowing may be so different from ours, 
that fore-knowledge, as we call it improperly in hm, 
may be consistent with the contingency of events ; 

^* although that which we call properly fore-knowledge 

*' in ourselves^ be not so*/' 

I have two or three remarks to make on these 
words. ^ 

1. Our ideas of God*s moral attributes, hia good^ 
ness ^XkA justice y lie xn^kes fantastical andJiUse, on ac- 
count of difficulties arising from them: yet God's 
natural attributes, his intelligence and wisdom^ unay^ he 
says, he ndther fantastical nor false^ though a difficulty 
as great arises from them; namely, the apparent 
discordancy between free-will and prescience. 

2. My seeond remark is, that his solution is more 
fantastic and false than the wildest chimera of School- 
metaphysics. The difficulty in reconciling God's 
prescience to man's free-will does not arise fit)m our 
ignorance in God's manner of knowing, but from 

God's ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE.. 

3. My third remark is, that his Lordship, who is 
here so penetrating, that he can easily reconcile pre-' 
science and free-will, is yet, in another place, so cloudy, 
that he cannot see how an ^^ equal providence and. 

, •' free agency may stand togetlier f." 

4. My last remark is (and it rises out of the fore« 
: going) that where Bel^on is not concerned, bis lord- 

, • Vol, V. p. 5^5* 

f See my observations on this Proposed difficulty in the Appen- 
dix to the Fifth Book of the Divine Legation. 

B 3 shi^g 
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ship sees no difficulty in any part of the system of 
Creation : But as soon as ever Religion appears, then 
difficulties start up by dozens. Of this, take an in- 
stance from, as it will lead us back to, the case m 
Land. Our ideas of God s moral attributes, he says, 
must needs be false, because the conceiving of them 
by human goodness and justice raises up the question 
of the origin of evil, considered morally. WeU. 
And does not the conceiving of God's physical - attri' 
buteSf by human wisdom and power, lead to die 

'^question of the origin of evil, considered naturally f 
Yet our ideas of the physical attributes are neither 

false nor fantasticaL But to this, his Lordship re- 
plies, Evil, considered naturally, is not real, but i^ 

'parent only. Why so? Because it contributes to the 
greater good of the whole. May not ttie same thing 

. be said of Evil, considered morally f Nay, hath it not 

. been actually said, and proved too, on the same-^mu- 
dples ? It follows then, that they are either both real, 
or hoih fantastic. 

In a word, the truth is no more than this. Presump- 
tuous man knows not where to stop : he would pene- 
trate even to the Arcana of the Godhead : 

" For Fools rush in, where Angels fear to tread." 

And this impious humour it was which gave birth to 
the absurd hypothesis of two principles. But is 
the folly to be charged upon our idea of the mi&ral 
attributes ? Ridiculous ! We see it's cau^ is in vanity 
and self-conceit: passions that operate alike on all 
Systems ; and find materials to gratify their extrava- 
gance, equally in the physical as in the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity. 

II. Aa 
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II. As to his Lordship's second inference, that this 
idea is at least productive of much mischief j and 
therefore it would be better to have none at all ; Let 

' me observe, that the idea of God's very existence is 
productive of much mischief, even all the mischiefs of 
Superstition. Is it therefore better to be without a 
God? Who besides his Lordship would say so*? 
Why "then should we think it better to be without the 
idea of the moral attributes, even though the evils it 
ptoduced were necessary ? But that is not the case. 
They are casual only : the issue of pride and pre- 
sumption ; which ,the idea of the moral attributes does 
not at all influence. 

III. However, these, if not hurtful, are useless; 

• and this is his next cavil. *^ Infinite wisdom and 
power (says his Lordship) have made things as they 
are : how goodness ^XiA justice required they should 

" be made is jneither coram judice, nor to any rational 
" purpose to enquire-'f.^ To inquire how the universe 
of things should be made, which refers to God's 
power and wisdom^ serves indeed to 7io reasonable pur- 
pose. But to inquire concerning our own state and 
condition in this Universe, which refers to God's 
goodness and justice, is either coram judice, or we 
; were sent into the world to no purpose, His Lord- 

• ship's sophistry seems to confound two things that 
plain sense hath always distinguished; viz. our own 
business from other mens. When the King holds a 
Session of justice^ 'tis not for every Particular to 

• He indeed says, he had rather be a» Atheist than acknq^ledgt 
the Christian Theology ; and we may believe him. See vol. iv. 

. P- 34. 

tVoI.V.p.363. ^ • ' ' . . 
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inquire into all his measures ; but every Particular, 
who is summoned to attend the Court, is much con- 
cerned to know how he himself shall be dealt with. 
His Lordship, indeed, is ready to say, We are not 
summoned; that is, we are not accountable creatures; 
But this is begging the question. 

Again, to inquire^ much more to prescribe, how 
things should be made^ in any particular System, has 
all the folly, presumption, and impiety, which his 
Lordship charges upon it : Because the Parts baviDg 
a relation to tiie Whole, an all-wise Architect makes 
them in conformity to that Whole, of which, we know 
notliing; and therefore our only conclusion should be, 
that the Part we do know, is constituted for the best 
But it is another thing to say (which is all that Di- 
vines have said, how differently soever his Lordship is 
pleased to represent the matter) that God will act 
equitably with his rational Creation, by distributing 
good and evil to them according to their deserts; 
because this does not depend upon any Whole, of 
which we know nothing, but on his attributes of good- 
ness and justice, of which, we know enough to deter- 
mine with certainty concerning his final dealing with 
every rank of free and reasonable Beings. In this 
case to pass our judgment is so far from folly or im- 
piety, that not to do it would be stupidity or hypocrisy. 
To call this' proceeding, as his Lordship does, the 
patching or botching up one System with another, is a 
gross misrepresentation. 

At length, he ends just where he set out, That 
we have no ideas of the moral attributes at alL 
** Upon the whole matter (says he) we may conclude 
" safely from error, and in direct opposition to 
** Clarke, that goodness and justice in God cannot 
4 ''be 
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be conceived, without manifest presumption and im- 
piety, to be the same as in the ideas we frame of 
these perfections when we consider them in men, or 
when we reason about them abstractedly in them^ 
selves; but that in the supreme Governor of the 
World they are something transcendent, and of 
which we cannot make any true judgment, nor 
argue with any certainty about them *." It was for 
jargon lijke this that a famous Schoolman got the 
name of the transcj:ndent Doctor. Yet he as- 
sures us that he is justifieii by the authority of 
St Paul and Dr. B a brow. These two great Divines 
(says he) are on my side f . Two noble supporters, 
(it must be confessed) to his Lordship's Atchieve- 
ments ! One thing I have observed, which may be 
worth reflecting on — A strange propensity in Free- 
thinkers -to mistake tlieir enemies for their friends^ 
and as strange a propensity in the Clergy to mis- 
take their friends for their enemies. This different 
turn is odd enough : and, at first view, seems a little 
mysterious ; when, perhaps, there may be no more in 
it than this — Free-thinkers have invented the trick, to 
amuse the Clergy, in order to raise their suspicions, 
and excite their jealousy against their best Friends : 
And, unhapj5ily, the Clergy have, now and then, fallen 
into the snare. 

But, after all, who would expect that the leather* 
dressing Pontiffs of all men should have been thought 
worthy to support the Jirst Philosophy! What has 
3t Paul done at last to deserve this honour ? Why, 

• Vol. V. p. 359. t Vol. V, p. 36-2. 

t This is the title with which he dignifies Saikt Paul, in his 
JVth vol. p. 4<23. What Pity was it, his Lordship did not know 
that Tkeodoret had called him a downright Cobblxr. 
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in answer to the objections against God's dispensations 
in the religious World, the Apostle refers us, ** for 
" intire satisfaction to the incomprehensible wisdom of 
" God, who frequently in the course of his providence 
•* ordereth things in methods transcending our abilities 
** to discover or to trace *." This solution, which is 
here extolled for its great modesty ^ is referred to, id 
another place, for it's greater impudence f . 

But St. Paul says, we must hctoe recourse to the 
incomprehensible wisdom of God. In good time. Bat 
how does this prove that, in PauKs opinion, we have no 
adequate idea of the moral attributes? Unless the 
quality of an Agent, and his action^ be one and the 
same thing. 

Dr. Barrow, I presume, will stand his Lordship in 

QO better stead than St. Paul. ^^ As the dealings of 

every wise man (says the Doctor) are sometimes 

founded upon maxims, and admit justifications not 

obvious or penetrable by vulgar ^ conceit ; so may 

^ God act according to rules of wisdom and jusdde 

^^ which it may be quite impossible by our faculties to 

** apprehend, or with our means to descry. As there 

" are natural modes of Being and operation, so there 

may be prudential and moral modes of proceedin^^ 

for above our reach, peculiar objects of divine wisdom 

not to be understood by any creature, especially J>y 

■ " creatures who stand in the lowest form of intelli- 

-^ gence; one remove from beasts. In fine, those 

rules of equity and experience which we in oiir 

" transactions mth one another do use, if they be 

'* applied to the dealings of God will be found very 

^^ incongruous or deficient, the case being vastly altered 

• Vol. V. p. 360. t VoL III. p. 307. 
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*' from that infinite distance in nature and state between 
** God and us, and from the immense difference which 
^ his relations towards us have from our relations to 
" one another *." What now has all this (which re- 
lates only to the incomprehensible nature of God's 
praoidence) to do with our inadequate ideas af his 
moral attributes? At least, if his Lordship will 
contend, that the man who thinks God's providence 
incomprehmsiblCj must needs thmk our ideas of his 
moral attributes inadequate^ he must go a step further, 
and confess, that Barrow supposed our ideas of the 
natural attributes to be inadequate likewise ; for he 
puts both on the same footing. As there are natural 
fnodes of Being and operation (says the Doctor), so there 
may he prudential and moral modes of proceeding 
\far above our reach. But as this would be going 
too far; farther than the first Philosophy will 
allow of, I suppose his Lordship would be content to 
give up this quotation from Barrow, as nothing to 
the purpose. 

At last, and when you would least expect it; 
' Common-sense and Common-sentiments return. And 
God's moral attributes, after much ado, are allowed to 
be in Nature. " Where Religions (says his Lordship) 
^ wluch pretend to be revealed, prevail, a new charac- 
ter of God s goodness arises — an artificial goodness 
which stands often in the place of the natural f." 
And this, after he had so often told us, that we have 
no adequate idea of any goodness at all. Well, but as 
aukwardly as God's natural goodness comes (and, iih 
every sense) d posterioriy yet it comes, and deserves to 
be made welcome. ^^ All the knowledge (says he) 

• Vpl. V. p. 3di, 36a, t Vol. V, p, 431. 
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'^ that God has ^vcn us the means to acquire, and 
therefore all he designed we should have of his phy- 
sical and MORAL nature and attributes, is derived 
from his workSj and from the texcur of that 
PROVIDENCE by wliich he governs them*.'* You 
will observe the words — the tenour of that Praoidencc 

1 have detected the sophistry of them befor^ 

where I have stated the meaning of the terms, GWi 
works. I bid you observe them now, to judge of the 
following climax (if I may so call it), or his walk 
down stairs. The wisdom ^' is not so often discernible 
by us [in God's works] as the power of God^ nor 
the goodness as the wisdom f.'* As scanty aixi 
slender as tlie knowledge is of God's moral atbibuteSi 
which his Lordship here allows us to collect firom his 
works, yet it flatly contradicts what his System bad 
obliged liim over and over to maintain ; particulaily 
in the following words — Of divine goodness and dime 
Justice (says his Lordship in the person of Anaxagbras) 
/ am unable to frame ani/ adequate notions j|;, frm 
God's works. 

This Mock-concession is again repeated, and as 
carefully guarded. " By natural Theology (says his 
" Lordship) we are taught to acknowledge and adore 
** the infinite wisdom and power of God, which he has 
" manifested to us in some degree or other in every 
" part, even the most minute, of his Creation. £t/ 
" that tooj we are taught to ascribe goodness and 
JUSTICE to himy wherever he intended we should so 
ascribe them, that is, wherever either his works, or the 
^^ dispensations of his providence, do as necessarilt 

• Vol. V. p. 523, 524. t Vol. V. p. 335, 

I Vol.IV. p. 1x6, 117. 
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*^ communicate these notions to our minds^ as those of 
** wisdom and power «re communicated to us, in the 
" whole extent of both ^J" 

What his Lordship would have you infer from this 
is^ that we are no where taught to ascribe goodness 
said justice to God ; since the dispensations of his pro- 
vidence do no where, in his Lordship's opinion, 
NECESSARILY communicate these notions. But allow 
him his premises, that neither God's Works nor Dis- 
pensations do NECESSARILY communicate to us tlie 
notions of God's goodness and justice; Would his 
conclusion follow, that therefore we are no where 
taught in these works and dispensations to ascribe those 
attributes unto him? Suppose these works and dispen* 
sa]i(His did only probably communicate .these notions 
to our minds ; will not this probability teach us to 
ascribe ^goodness and justice to him ? God hath so 
framed the constitution of things, that man, throughout 
his whole conduct in life, should be necessarily induced 
to form his judgment on appearances and probable 
arguments. Why then not in this, as well as the rest ? 
or rather, why not in this, above the rest ? if so be God 
indeed had not (as I have shewn he hath) necessarily 
communicated thesei notions— But still, what is this 
to our adequate idea of the moral attributes, the point 
in question? God's not necessarily communicating y 
affects only the reality ^ not the precision of the idea. 
All therefore we learn by the observation, which would 
thus put the change upon us, is, that his Lordship has 
a very strong inclination, that God should have neither 
goodness nor jmtice ; so far as they carry with them any 
pisposiTiON to reward or punish. For as to the 

f Vol. V. p. 547. 

Attributes 
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Attributes /^e»»e/ve^, divested of their cxmsequenoes ; 
and undisturbed by our impious imitation ^, he 
has little or no quairel with them. His LordBhip cer- 
tainly never intended to teach the common Reader 
more of the secrets of his Philosophy than what 
NECESSARILY ariscs from his professions. But to 
make God treat Mankind in this manner, to commu- 
nicate to their minds the appearance of Attributes 
ivhich he has not, is drawing an image of the Deity 
from his Lordship's own likeness ; the very fieailt he so. 
much censures in Divines. But if it must needs b^ 
that God is to be represented either after Them, or 
after his Lordship, I should chuse to have the Clergy'a 
God, though made out of no better stuff than arti- 
ficial Theology (because this gives hiin both 
goodness watdjusticej y rather than his Lordship's GoA, 
which has neither ; although composed of the mote 
refined materials of the first Philosophy* In the 
mean time, I will not deny but He may be right b ' 
what he says, That men conceive of the Deity, 
more humano ; and that his Lordship's God and the 
Clergy's God are equally faithful copies of them* 
selves. 

In a word, if God teaches^ whether clearly or ob- 
scurely, he certainly intended, we should learn. And 
what we get even by appearances, is real knowledge, 
upon his Lordship's own principles. For if Truth 
l>e, as he assures us it is, of so precarious a liature as 
to take it s Being from our own System, it must be red 
as far as it appears. ^^ Our knowledge (says this great 
** Philosopher) is so dependent on our own system^ 

* Our obligation to imitate god 19 a false akd pro* 

fANE DOCTRINE^ Vol. V. p, 65. 

" that 
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'^ that a great part of it would not be knowledge 
'* perhapSi but error in any other *." 

It is thus be involves himself in perpetual contra- 
dictions : And it will be always thus, when men dis^ 
pute (for believe they cannot f) against common 
notices, and tlie most obvious truths ; such as liberty 
of will; the certainty of knowledge; and tliis, which 
(I reckon) obtrudes itself upon us as -forcibly as either, 

the MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE DeITY. 

But the game is now on foot, let us follow it close. 
We have unravelled him through all his windings ; and 
we may soon expect to see him take shelter in the 
thick cover of God's incomprehensible Nature ; and 
rather than allow, (more than in jest) the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, ready to resolve all his Attributes, 
both natural and moralj into one indefinite per- 
fection. 

But soft. Not yet We must come to it by de- 
grees and regular advances. First, the moral attributes , . 
are to be resolved into the natural. 

" If they [the natural and moral attributes] 

may be considered separately, as we are apt to con- 
sider them ; and if the latter, and every thing we 
" ascribe to these, are not to be resolved rather into 
" the former ; into his infinite intelligence, wisdom, 

** and power ^T -It is yet, we see, but a question ; 

and that only, whether the moral attributes are not to 
be resolved into the natural. In tlie next passage the -■ 
matter is determined. ^^ I think (and what he thinks, 

♦ Vol. ill. p. 356. 

t Hear what he himself says of pree-will. The free-mil of 
man no one can deny he kas^ without lying, or renouncing hU 
pUuitivc knowledge. VoUVilf. ^06. 

J Vol. V. p. 533, 584» c • 

" he 
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^' be holds it but reasonable we should all think) that 
" tlie moral attributes of tlie Supreme Being are ab- 
" sorbed in his msdom ; that we should consider tliem 
" only as different modifications of this physical 
*' attribute*."' 

We are not yet near the top. However, before we 
go any higher, let us set together his inconsistencies, 
as they appear in this situation. Sometimes the ideas 
of divine wisdom are better deteimiried than those of 
divine goodness t ; Sometimes we have no ideas at all 
of divine goodness ^ : And sometimes again (as in the 
place before us), the divine goodness is the same as 
isdom, and therefore, doubtless, (notwithstanding his 
I-;ordship) the idea of it as well defined. Now, of all 
these assertions, td which will he stick ? To which, do 
you ask ? To none of them, longer than they will stick 
to him: And straggling, undisciplined Principles, 
picked up at adventures, are not apt to stick long to 
any side : As soon as they begin to incline towards the 

enemy, he has done with them. Come, if you will 

needs have it, you shall. The secret is this. The 
attributes are mere names ; and there is an end of 
them. All that remains, worth speaking of, is one 
undefined eternal Reason : and so the Farce con- 
cludes. 

" The moral attributes (says he) are barely 
*^ NAMES that we give to various manifestations of 
" the infinite wisdom of one simple uncompoundtd 
" being ^.'^ 

^' Of divine goodness and divine justice I am unable 
^^ to frame any adequate notions ; and instead of con- 

• Vol. V. p. 335. + Vol. V. p. 341. 526. 

J Vol. IV. p. 116, 117. f Vol, V. p. 45S- 

*^ ceiviDg 
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'* ceivipg such distinct moral attributes in the supreme 

'* Being, we ought ^ perhaps, to conceive nothing more 

than'thls^ that THERE are various applicationi^ 

OF one eternal reason, which it becomes 

" VS LITTLE TO ANALYZE INTO ATTRIBUTES*.'* 

To this miserable refuge is his Lordship reduced, to 
avoid DIVINE JUSTICE. But why, the Reader will 
say, did he not speak out at first, and end his quarrel 
"With the mordl attributes at once? Your humble ser- 
vantfor that. Barefaced Naturalism has no sudi 
charms as may make h^r received when a:nd wherever 
she appears. There is hfeed of much preparation, and 
not a little disguise, before you can get her admitted 

even to what is called good company. But theri^ 

you will say, after he had resolved to speak out, Whj^ 
did he stop again in his career ; and, when his premisses 
are general against all attributes, his conclusion became 
pardculdf, against the moral only ? Not without rea- 
son, I assure you. He hid need of the naturdi 
attributes, to set up against the moral ; and therefore 
had hmiiAi analyzed this eternal rtason into the spe- 
cific attributes of wisdom zmA power. But wheh Ti6 
saiwliis Adversaries might, by the same way, mudyxt 
it into goodness and justice, he then thought fit to pick 
a quarrel with his own method : But it was to be done 
obliquely. And hence arises all thb embarrass and 
tergiversation. He would willingly, if his Readers 
would be so satisfied, analyze x!c\t eternal reason \xxXo 
wisdom and power: but there he would stop; and 
leave the other side of the eternal reason, unanalyzed i 
and if goodness Bxid Justice should chance to start out; 
he has a trick to resolve and absorb them into wisdom 

^ - Vol. IL S and 
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and power, as oaly different modificatiam of the pfnf* 
ncal attributes. But if this should revolt has Readers^ 
and they expect equal measure; then^ rather than 
give them back the goodness and justice which he has 
been at all this pains to proscribe^ he will throw wis* 
dam and power after them, and resohe all into the 

ONE ETERNAL REASON. 

Bashful Naturalism has now thrown aside her 
Veil ; and is, we see, ready to face down and defy her 
Rival ; whom till now she was omtent to cowaberSEaL 
Give me leave, therefore, to repress this last ethxt of 
her insolence and of his Lordship s superior Wisdom. 
He now tells us, ^* that these pretended attributes, as 
they are commonly specified, and distinguishttd into 
Mo^tir^ and ;m>rtf/, are a mei^ human fiction ; invented, 
by aid of analogy from the actions, passicms^ and 
qualities observable in man; and that the simple na- 
ture of Deity is one uniforv perfection ; of whicfa^ 
Infinity being the base, we can have no distinct idea 
or conception." 

To this I reply, that it is indeed^ true, that dieae 
specific attributes, from which we deduce all our 
Jmowledge of the nature and will of God^are Ibnnod 
on analogy, and bear relation to ourselves. But then 
we say such attributes are not on that account the less 
real or essential. The light of the Sun is not in the 
orb itsd^ what we see it in the Rainbow. There it 
is one candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory: here 
we separate it s Perfection into the v£u*ious attributes 
\>i red, yellow, blue, purple, and what else the subtie 
optician so nicely distinguishes. But still the solar 
light b not less real in the Rainbow, where it*s rays 
become thus untwisted, and each differing thread 
distinctly seen in itv ^ffi^t^ than while they remsdned 
5 ttioted 
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united and inoorporated with one another in the Sun. 
Just so it is with the divine Nature : it is one simple 
individual Perfection in the Godhead himself: but 
v/hen refracted and divaricated, in passing through the 
BEiedium of the human mind, it becomes power, jus- 
tice, mercy; which are all separately and adequately 
represented to the understanding. But that his Lord- 
ship so frequently discards his own principles, I should 
hope he would snbniit to this illustration, since he 
owns that we see the Deity in a reflected^ not in a di^ 
red Ught^* 

It is a true li^t then, and not a false : and the know- . 
ledge which it cony^ys is real, not fantastic: For 
mirrors are not wont to reflect the species of the 
mind's visions, but things exterior and substantial. To 
turn us, therefore, from God's attributes, (thou^ the 
indirect, yet the well-defined, Img^ of him) because 
th^ discover something to us we may not like, a helx. 
and a future judgment, to turn us, I say, fr(xn 
these, to the undefined eternal reason, is doing like 
certain^ Fmnch Philosophers, who, when they quar-^ 
relied with Newton's Theory of light and colours, 
ooiitrived to break the Prism by which it was demon- 
atratecL 

And nov^ Reader, let me ask, Who is there that 
deserves the name of man, and will not own, that they 
are the mohal attributes of the Deity which make 
him amiable ; just as the natural attribiUes make 
him reo&red? — ^What is his Lordship's quarrel with 
the God of Moses and Paul, but that he is made 
wtamiable, and represented without goodness or Jus-- 
tice f Thar God^ therefore, he expressly tells us, shall 

S3 mt 
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fiot be ^is God*. Well then : He has his God tcf 
make. And who would not expect to find him, when 
tnade by such a Workman, a God of infinite goodness 
and justice ? No such matter : These qualities come 
not out of his Lordship's hands ; so, cannot enter intd 
the composition of bis God : They are barely mames 
that men give to various manifestations of the tnfimte 
wisdom of* one simple uncompounded Being. The pre- 
tended M-ant of them in the God of the Jews afforded 
his Lordship a commodious cavil; for he had R£li« 
Glow to remove out of his way: But when he came 
to erect Naturalism in it's stead, it had been very 
^convenient to give them to his own Idol. 

tloiiest Plutarch, though a Priest, was as wann an 
enemy to Priestcraft as his Lprtiship. H6 denVCfip 
ail the evils of Superstition from linerfs notkcquiring 
the idea of a God infinitely good andjuti. AAd pitt-' 
poses this knowledge as the only cure for Silper^titidii! 
Hiis is consistent. But* what would the ' ailcleht 
World have thought of their Philosopher, had his re- 
medy, after hunting for it through a hundred vduttic^, 
been a God w ithout any goodness and justice at all ? ' 

Nature tells us, that the thmg most deBit^le is 
the knowledge of a God whose goodness and justice 
gives to every man according to his works. His 
LoRDSHii? tells us, that Reason or NAtuRAL RE'ri- 
GiON discovers to us no such God. Now^, if both 
speak truth, How much are we indebted to RiEVEtA- 
¥iON ! Which, when natural Religion &iled us, bringj 
us to the knowledge of a God infinitely good and just; 
and gives us an adequate idea of thtee ^jattriblit^ ! I 



-. V. 



♦ ** Can any man presume to say, that the GcmI of Mofiet or 
the God^f Paul if the true God?'' '*c/ VoL V. p. s^7» 

say 
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say no more tlian his Lordship has confessed. — Chris^ 
iianity^ says he, discovers thq love of God to 7nan; 
iis infinite jvsTiCE and GOODNESS*. 

Is this a blessing to be rejected ? His Lordship has 
no room to say so, since the discovery is made in that 
very way, in which, upon his own Principles, it only 
<x)uld be mada He pretends, '* We have no other 
natural way of coming to the knowledge of God, but 
irom his works. By tliese, he says, we gain the ideiv 
of his physical attributes ; and if there be any thing 
in his "works which seems to contradict those attributes, 
'ds only seeming : For as men advance in the know- 
ledge of nature, the difficultiies vanish* It is not so, 
he says, with regard to the morai attributes. There 
are so niany phenomena which contradict these, and 
occasion difficulties never tc^ be cleared up, that they 
hinder us from acquiring doa adequate idea of the viorat 
iittributesJ^ Now admitting all this to be true (for 
generally, his Lbrdship's assertions are so extravagant, 
tiiat they will not even admit a supposition of their 
trath, tiiough it be only for argument's sake). What 
does it effect but this, the ^ving additional credit to 
Jt&oehttidn ? The physical difficulties clear up as we 
ftdtaUce in our knowledge of Nature, and we advance 
in' proportion to our diligence and application. But 
the' ^ardl difficulties never clear up, 'because they rise 
cfixt^ of th'e WTiole System of God'fe moral' dispensation : 
Which is involved in clouds and darkness, impenetrable 
tb mortal sdght : and all the force of human wit alon^' 
will never be able to draw the veih Thd assistance 
must conie frota another quarter. It must conie, if it ' 
comes at all; from tlie Author of the Dispensation. 

■*.... ...'.. • . . . .T 

■■■•■••<•• ..... 

♦ VoLV..p;53». ... . 

'.. '.S'j-^' ^ Welli 
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Well ; Revelation hath drawn this veil, and so, removed 
the darkness which obstructed our attaining an adequate 
idea of the moral attributes. Shall we yet stand out? 
And^ when we are brought hither upon his Lordship's 
own principles, still withhold our assent ? Undoubtedly 
you must. Beware (says he) of a pretanded Reve« 
lation. Why so ? ^^ Because the Religion of nature is 
*^ perfect and absolute ; and therefore Revelation can 
^' teach nothing but what Religion hath already 
^ught*." Strange; Why, Revelation teaches those 
moral attributes ! which you, my Lord, own, natural 
Jieligion does not teach Here we stick. 

^* Die aliquem sodes, die, Quintiliane, colored^ ; 
Hs^remus ** 

And here, we are like to stick. His Lordship leaves 

us in a Riddle. Will you have the solution ? It is 

£3olbh enough ; as the solution of such kiiKl of things 

generally are. But if the Reader hath kept his good 

humour, which, I confess, is difficult amidst all diese 

provocations of impiety, it is enough to make him 

laugh. I smd before, tfiat his Lordship borrowed all 

bis reasoning against Revelation, fr(Hn such as Tiddal^ 

Toland, Collins, Chubb, and Morgan. This solenin 

-lu^ment particularly, of the perfection of na-s 

9URAL Religion, and the superseded use of Reve<< 

lation, he delivers to us just as he found it in Undal, 

Now Tipdal, wlip pretended to hold that natural 

Religion taught both the moral attributes and ?^ future 

state, had some pretence for saying that it was perfect 

and absolute. But what pretence has his Lordship to 

say it after him, who holds that natural Religion taught 

neither one nor the other ? The truth is, he refused no 

arms agamst Revelation ; and the too eager pursuit 

? Vol. V* p. 544. 

of 
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of this his old enemy through thick and thin has led 
him into many of these scrapes. 

To see his Lordship use Tindal's argument^ 
agamst Revelatioriy and for the perfection of Natural 
ReligwUy along with his own principles of no moral 
attributes and no future state^ must needs give tlie 
Reader a very uncommon idea of his abilities : for the 
first of these principles makes one entire absurdity of 
all he borrows from Tindal against Revelation ; and the 
second takes away the very pretence for perfectiotz hd 
oatural Religion* 

His Lordship*s friend, Swifty has somewhere or otlier 
observed, that no subject in all Literature but Religion 
could have advanced Toland and Asgill into the 
class of reputable Authors. Another of his friends 
seems to think that no subject but Religion could have 
sunk his Lordship 1^0 far below it : if ever Lord 

BOLINGBROKE TRIFLES (sayS Pope)y IT. WILL B2 
WHEN HE WRITES ON DIVINITY*. But SUCh is the 

fate of Authors, when they chuse to write upon subjects 
for which they were not qualified either by nature o^ 
grace. For it is with authors as with Men ; Who can 
guess which Vessel was made for honour^ and which 
for dishonour? when sometimes, one imd the same 13 
made for both. Even this choice Piece of the first 
PHILOSOPHY, his Lordship's sacred pages, is ready to 
' be put to very different uses, according to the different 
tempers in which they have found his few Admirers oa 
the one side, and tiie Public on the other; like the 
china Utensil in the Dunciad, which one Hero used 
for a p — pot| and another carried home f(ur bis HciBui^ 
piece* 

♦ Pope's Works, V. IX, Lett ixi. 
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SECT. V. 

f 

HITHERTO we have shewn tlie Magistrate's 
care in propagating the belief of a God — -of 
his pFOvidence over human affairs — and of the way 
in which that Providence is chiefly dispensed ; namely, 
by rewards and punishments in ^future state. These 
things make the essence of Religion, and compbse the 
body of it 

His next care was for the support of Religion, so. 
propagated. And this was done by uniting it to the 
State,^ taidng it under the civil protection, and giving 
It the rights and privileges of an EstABLi&UMEKt. 
Accordingly we find that all states and people, in the 
wicieht world, had an established religion ; 
which was under the more immediate protection of the 
civil Magistrate, in contradistinction to those which 
-wiore oiiTy tolerated. 

How close ttieae two Interests were united in the 
Egyptian Policy, is well known to all acquainted with 
Antiquity.' Nor were tlie politest Republics less soli- 
citous for the common interests of the two Societies, 
thiBtn that sage and powerfiil Monisirchy (the nuree of 
arts aiid ' virtue) ias we shall see hereafter/ 'ih the con- 
duct both of Rome and Athens, for th^ support and 
preservation of tixe established worship. 

But 
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But an established Religion is the voice of Nature ; 
and not confined to certain ages, people, or religions. 
That great voyager and sensible observer of men and 
manners, J. Baptiste Tavernier, speaking of the king- 
dom of Tunquin, thus delivers himself concerning 
this universal policy, as he saw it practised, m his 
time, both in the East and West : " I come now to 
" the political description of this kingdom, under 
•• which I comprehend the religion, which is, almost 
*' every where, in concert with the civil govemmentj 
^^ Jbr the muttcal support of one another*."^ 

That the Magistrate established Religion, united it 
to the State, and took it into his immediate protection 
for the sake of civil Society, cannot be questioned ; 
the advantages to Government being so apparent. 

But the necessity of this union for procuring those 
advantages, as likewise the number and ejjtent pf them, 
are not so easily understood. Nor indeed can they 
be understood without a perfect knowledge of the na- 
ture of an ESTABLiJiiHED RELIGION, and of those 
principles of equity, on which it ariseth. But as this 
master-piece, of human policy hath been of late, 
though but of late, called in question, after having 
from the fijTst institution of Society, even to*the pre- 
sei^^ age, been universally practised by the Magistrate, 
^d as universally approved by philosophers and di- 
vines; and as our question is the conduct of Law- 
^vers, and le^timate Magistrates, whose institutions 
are to be defended on the rules of reason and equity ; 

*. Je vlens a la description politique de ce^royaume, dans la« 
qoelle je compirens la religion, qui est praque en touts Ueitx de 
concert aoec le gouvcmement civil pour Fajtpuy reciproque deVun et 
4etMutre» Relation nouTelle du Royaume de.Tuoquin, e. x. & 
la fin. 

UOt 
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not of Tyrants, who set themselves above botfi; k 
will not be improper to examine tlus matter to the bot» 
torn; especially as the enquiry is so necessary to a 
perfect knowledge of the civil advantages^ resulting 
firom an established religion* 

We must at present then lay asicfe our kieas of the 
ancient modes of civil and religious societies; and 
search what they are in themselves, by nature; and 
thence deduce the institution in question. 

I shall do this in as few words as possible; and le-^ 
fer those, who desire a fuller account of this mattdr, 
to a separate discourse, intided, The alliance 

BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE*. 

In the be^nning of the first book, where we speak 
of the origin of civil Society, the reader may le^ 
member we have shewn the natural deficiency qf its« 
plan ; and how the influence and sanction of Return . 
only can supply that defect . , 

jReUgion then being proved necessary to Socie^; 
that it should be so used and applied, and in the best 
way, and to most advantage, needs no pfoof. For it ^ 
is as instinctive in our nature to improve, as to investi^ ( 
ffie and pursue Good : and with regard to the im* , 
provement of this in question, there is special reascm . 
why it should be studied. For the experience of eveiy ./ 
place and age informs us, that the coactivity of dx^ 
Laws and Religion, is little enough to keep men firqm ;* 
running into disorder and mutual violence. 

But this improvement is the efiect of art and con* 
trivance. For all natural Good, every thing constita« 
tionally beneficial to man, needs man's industry to 
make it better. We receive it at the provident hand 

•StcVoLVII. 

of 
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of Heaven, rather with a capacity of being applied to 
our use, than immediately fitted for our seryice. Wo- 
receive it indeed, in iuU measure, but rude and unpre* 
pared. 

Now, concerning this technical improvement of 
moral good, it is in ^^r^i/^cia/ bodies as in naturali 
two may be so essentially constituted, as to be greatly 
able to adoro and strengthen one another : But theotf 
us in this case, a mere juxta-position of the parts is not 
gufllcient ; so neither is it in that ; some union, some* 
coalition, some artful insertion into each other will be 
necessary. 

But then again, as in natural bodies tlie artist is 
enable to set about the proper operation, till he hath 
acquired a competent knowledge of the nature of tliose 
bodies, which are the subject of his skill ; so neither 
can we know in what manner Religion may be best 
applied to the service of the State, till we have learned 
fhe real and essential natures both of a State and a 
JUligion. The obvious qualities of both sufficiently 
ahew, that they must needs have a good effect on each 
other, when properly applied; (as our artist, by his 
knowledge of the obvious qualities of two natural bo« 
dies, we suppose, may make the like conclusion) 
^ough we have not yet got sufficient acquaintance 
with them to make tiie proper application. 

It behoves us therefore to gain a right knowledge of 
^e nature both of a civil and of a religious Society. 

I. To begin with civil Society : It was instituted 
^ther with tiie purpose of attaining all the good of 
every kind, it was even accidentally capable of pro* 
ducing; or only of some certain good, which the 
lostitutors had in view^ unconcerned with, and unat* 
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tentivc to any other. To suppose its end to be the 
▼ague purpose of acquiring all possible accidental 
good, is, in politics, a mere solecism ; as hath been 
sufficiently shewn by the writers on this question*. 
And how untrue it is in fact^ may be gathered from 
what hatl) been said in the beginning, of the origin of 
Society. Civil society then, I suppose, will he allowed 
to liave been instituted for the attainment of some 
ceitain end or end^, exclusive of others : and this m- 
plies the necessity of distinguishing this end fom 
others. Which distinction arises from the different 
properties of the things pretending. But again, 
amongst all those things, which are apt to obtrude, or 
have, in fact, obtruded upon men, as the ends of civil 
government, there is only this difference in their pro- 
perties, as ends ; T7iat, one of them is attaiimbU ijf 
avil Society oiilifj and all the rest are easily 4)btaimd 
without it. The thing then with that property or 
quality must needs be the genuine end of civil Society, 
And this end is no other tlian security to the 

XKMPORAL LIBERTY AND PROPERTY OF JiCAN» FoF 

this end (as we have shewn) civil Society was ion 
vented ; and this, civil Society alone is able to pro- 
cure. The great, but spurious rival of this end, tiie 
SALVATION OF SOULS, or the sccurity of Hian's j&r 
ture happiness, belongs therefore to the other divisioo. 
For this not depending on outward accidents, cm: on 
the will or power of another, as the body and goods 
do, may be as well attained in a state of nature, as in 
civil society; and therefore, on tlie principles here 

' • Sec Locke's Defences of liis Letters on Toleration. Thb 
appears, to fa^ve been Aristotle's opinion fv<nt f^h Sy iwfir» 

nrnv AsA^ix^y iA.oi^cu^»if vfH^^of^, a?^ h v^^i ir, &c. PoLLi.C.3« 

delivere(^ 
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delivered, canDot be one of the causes of the iastitution 
of civil government ; nor, consequently, one of tiie^ 
ends thereof. But if so, the promotion of it comes 
not within the proper province of the Magbtrate. 

II. Secondly y as to religious Society, or a Church. 
This being mstituted to preserve purity of faith and 
"WOTshlp, its ultimate end is the salvation of souls : 
JProm whence it follows, 

m 

1. That the religious Society must needs be sove- 
reign, and INDEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL. Natural 

dependency of one Society on another, arises either 
from the Jaw of nature, or of nations. Dependency 
By the laxo (^ nature^ is from essence or generation^ 
Dependency ivom essence Hb&ve can be none. For thb 
Idbd of dependency being a mode of natural union 
mid coalition ; and coalition being only where there is 
an agreement in eodem tertio ; and there -being no 
Biich agreement between two Societies essentially dif- 
fetent, as these are, there can possibly be no depend* 
ency. Dependency from generation is where one 
Society springs iip fk)m another; as corporations, col- 
leges, cdlmpahies, and chambers, in a city. These, as 
veil by the conformity of their ends and means, as by 
their (barters of incorporation, betray their original and 
^fependency. But religious Society, by ends and means 
^nite different, gives internal proof of its not arising 
firom the State; and we have shewn by extemat 
Evidence*, tliat it existed before the state had any 
^ing^ Again, no dependency can arise from the law 
^nations, or the civil law. Dependency by this law 
fe, where one and the same people composing two 
^fiBTerent Societies, the imperium of the one clashes with 
' ♦ S^ Book Iir. sect. 6. 

*^-''\ the 
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tfie imperium of ttie other. And, in such case, die 
lesser Society becomes, by that law, dependent oo the 
greater ; because the not being so, would make that 
^ibsurdity in politics, called imperium in in^perio. But 
now croil and religious Society, having ends and means 
entirely different ; and the means of civil Society beiflg 
coercive power, which power therefore the refigim 
hath not ; it follows, that the administration of each 
Society is exercised in so remote spheres, that they 
can never meet to clash : And those Societies which 
never clash, necessity of state cannot bring into d^ 
pendency on one another. 

2. It follows. That this independent religious Socktj 
kath noty in and of itself, any coactive pooler of tk 
civil kind: Its inherent jurisdicticm being, in its nature 
and use, entirely different from that of the State. Foc 
\Sj as hath been proved, civil Society was instituted ftr 
the attainment of one species of good (all other gooc^ 
requisite to human happiness, being to be attained 
without it) and that civil Society attains the good, fer 
which it was ordained, by the sole mean of coercive 
power ; then it follows, that the good^ which any otiier 
kind of Society seeks, may be attained without tiiat 
power; consequently, coercive power is unnecessary to 
a religious Society. But that mean, which is unmeet 
sary for the attainment of any end> is likewise ui^\ 
in all cases, but in that, where such mean is rendered 
unnecessary by the use of other means of the same kkid 
or species. But religious society attains its end hy 
means of a different kind ; therefore coercive pQwer is 
not only unnecessary, but unfit. Again^ Ends^ in tiiw 
nature different, can never be attained by one and tbd 
same mean. Thus in the case before us : coerdoc 

power 
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|K)w:er can only influence us to outward practice ; by 
outward practice only, is the good which civil Sodety 
aims at^ immediately eflfected; therefore is coercvce 
power peculiarly fit for civil Society. But the good, 
which religious Society aims at, cannot be effected by 
outward practice; therefcMpe coercive power is altogether 
unfit Ah* this Society. 

Having thus by a diligent enquiry foun^ 

I. Tlrst, TJiat the care of the civil Society ea^endt 
mdy to the body^ and its concerns j and the care of the 
religious Sodety only to the soul: it necessarily follows, 
that the civil Magistrate, if he will improve this natural 
influence of Religion by human art and contrivance^ 
inust seek some union or alliance with the Churck, 
For his oflke not extending to the care of. souls^ he 
bath not| in himself, power to enforce the influence of 
leli^on : and the Church's province not extending to 
the body, and consequently being without coactive 
power, she has not, in herself alone, a power of ap« 
plying that influence to dvil purposes. The con- 
clusion is, that their joint powers must co-operate 
thus to aj^Iy and inforce the influence of reUgiofk 
,But they can never act conjointly but in union 9xul 
iUUance. 

IL Secondly, having found that each society is 
scfvereign, <md independent on the other, it as neces-^ 
earily follows, that such union can be produced only 

by FBJE£ CONVENTION AND MUTUAL COMPACT : 

because, whatever is soverdgn and independent, can 

be brought to no act without its own consent: but 

yiothing can give birtii to n,Jree ampention, but a sensQ 

of mutual wants, which may be supplied ; or a view of 

mutual benefiti^i which pmy be {^ned by it. 

Such 
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Such then is the nature of that Union which pro- 
duceth a religion by law established: and 
which is, indeed, no other than a public leagtce ard 
alliance for mutual support and defence. For the StcUe 
not having the care of souls^ cannot inforce the in- 
fluence of religion ; and therefore seeks the concurring 
aid of the Church : and the Church having no coercive 
power (the consequence of its care's not extending to 
bodies) as naturally flies for protection to the Stc^e: 
this being of that kind of Alliance which Grotius calls 

FCEDUS iNiEQUALE " Inaequalc foedus. (say she) 

'^ hie intelligo quod ex ipsa vi pacticxiis jnanentem 
*^ pralatianem quandam alteri donat : hoc est, uti 
'^ quis tenetur alterius imperium ac majestatem con* 



servare ut potentiori plus honoris^ inpibmi- 
■** ORi plus auxilii deferatur V 

• An AlUajKe, then, by ^ free convention^ being in its 
nature such that each party must have its motives fx 
contracting ; our next enquiry will be, 

I. What tliose motives were, which the State had 
for. seeking, and the Church for accepting^ the offers 
of an union : And, 

ir. The mutual benefits and advantages thereby 
arising. 

The motives the Magistrate had to seek this alliance^ 
were these : 

I.. .Tq preserve the essence and purity of religion; 

II.:, To iqiprove its usefulness, and apply its inflyence 
in the best manner ; 

III. To prevent the mischief which, in its natural 
independent state, it might .occasion to civil society. 

• De Jure Belli et Pac.- 1. 1, c. 3. § 21. - 

LTbe 
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1. The Magistrate was induced to seek it, i . Js the 
necessary means of preserving the being of religion. 
For though (aft hath been shown in the treatise of 
the Alliance^) religion constitutes a Society; and 
though this Society will indeed^ for some time, sup- 
port the existence of religion, which, without it, would 
soon vanish from amongst men ; yet, if we consider 
that religious Society is made up of the same individual 
which compose the civil ; and destitute likewise of all 
coercive power ; we must needs see, that a Society, 
abandoned to its own fortune, without support or 
protection, would, in no long time, be swallowed up 
^nd lost Of this opinion was a very able writer, 
whose knowledge of human nature will not be dis- 
puted : 

" Were it not, says he, for that sense of virtue, 
" which is principally preserved, so far as it is pre- 
^' served, by national forms and habits of 
" RELIGION, men would soon lose it all, run wild, 

prey .upon one another, and do what else the worst 

of savages dot-" 

2. But of whatever use an Allia?ice may be thought, 
for preserving the being of religion, the necessity dl it, 
for preserving its purity ^ is most evident : for if truths 
tend public utility coincide, the nearer any religion ap- 
proachetli to the truth of things, the fitter that religion 
is for the service of the State. That they do coincide, 
tiiat is, that trutli is productive of utility, and utility 
indicative of truth, may be proved on any principles, 
but the atheistic ; and therefore we thmk it needless, 

♦ Book I. Chap. V. 

t Wollaston's Religion of Nature delineated, p. 124. Quarto 
Edit 17*25. 

; Vol. II. T in 
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in this place, to draw out the argument in form* : 
Xet us then consider the danger religion nans of de- 
viating from truth, when left, in its nartural stale, to 
itself. In those circumstances, the men of highest 
credit, are such as are famed for greatest sanctity*. 
This smictity hath been generally understood. to be then 
most pei'fect, when most estranged from the worlds 
and all its habits and relations. But this being only to 
be acquired by secession and retirement from afiairs; 
and that secession rendering man ignorant of civil 
Society, and of its rights ' and interests ; in place o£ 
which will succeed, according to his natural temper, 
the destructive follies either of superstitionor fanaticism^ 
we must needs conclude, that religion, under sucfar 
directors and reformers, (and God knows tbese are 
generally its lot) will deviate from truth ; and conse- 
quently from a capacity, in propoitionir of serving civil 
Society, i wish I could, not say, we have toa many 
examples to support this obsert^Ktion. The tn^ is^ 
we have seen, and yet do see religious Sociedes, 
some grown up, and continuing unsupported by^ ^mA 
ununited vrith the State ; others, that, when supported 
and united^ have by strange arts brought the State into 
subjection, and become its tyrants and usurpers ; and 
thereby defeated all the good which can arise from this. 
Allia7ice ; such Societies, I say, we have seen^ whose 
religious doctrines are so little serviceable to civil 
Government, that they can prosper only on the ruia 
and destruction of it. Such are those which teacli 
the holhiess of celibacy and asceficisniy the sinfulness of 
defensive wai\ of capital pumskments^ and even ofd^ 
magistracy itself » 

* See Book III. iS. 
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On the other hand, when religion is in Alliance with 
the State, as it then comes under the Magistrate's di- 
rection, those holy leaders having now neither credit 
nor power, to do mischief, its purity must needs be 
reasonably well supported and preserved ; for truth 
and public utility coinciding, the civil Magistrate, as 
such, will see it for his interest to seek after, and pro- 
mote truth in religion : and, by means of public utility, 
which his office enables him so well to understand, he 
will never be at a loss, where such truth is to be found : 
$0 that it is impossible, under this civil influence, for 
teligion ever to deviate far from truth; always sup^ 
posing (for on such supposition this whole theory pro- 
ceeds) a LEGITIMATE Government, or cjvil policy, 
established on the principles of the natural riglits and 
liberties of man : for an unequal and unjust Govern- 
ment, which seeks its own, not public utility, will al- 
ways have occasion for error : and so, must corrupt 
religion both in principle and practice, to promote its 
own wrong interests. 

IL Secondly, the Magistrate vias induced to seek 
this Alliance, as the necessary means to improve the 
Usefulness y and to apply in the best manner the influence 
of religion for his service. And this an Alliance does 
♦by several ways. 

1. By' bestowing additional reverence and venera- 
tion on the person of the civil magistrate, and on 
the LAWS of the State. For, in this alliance, where 
the reli^us Society is taken into the protection of the 
State, the supreme Magistrate, as will be shewn here- 
after, is acknowledged head of the religion. Now 
jsothkig can be imagined of more efficacy for securing 
the obedience of the people. Those two great naaa* 

1 2 tex^ 
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ters in politics, Aristotle and Machieval, as we have 
seen, thought it of force enough to gain reverence and 
. security to a tyrant. What then must we suppose ii$ 
efficacy in a legitimate Magistrature ? The same vene- 
ration will extend itself over the Laxcs likewise : fof 
while some of them are employed by the Statci for the 
support of the Chufxh^ and others lent to the Churchy 
to be employed in the, sa^vice of the StatCy. and all of 
them enacted by a legislature, in which churchmen 
have a considerable share'' (all these things being 
amongst the conditions of Alliance *) laws under suck 
direction, must needs be regarded witli the greatest 
reverence. 

2. By lending to the church a coactwe power. — 
It may be remembered, that, in speaking of the innate 
defects of civil Society, we obsei^ved, that tliere weje 
several sorts of duties which civil laws could not in- 
force; such as the duties of imperfect obligation; 
which a religious Society, when endowed with coerdD^ 
power, to invigorate the influence of religion, is capa- 
ble of exacting : and such likewise of the duties of 
PERFECT OBLIGATION J whosc breach is owing to the 
intemperance of the sensual appetites; the severe 
prohibition of which threatens greater and more eiMv 
mous evils : for while these unruly passions overflow, 
tlie stopping them in one place is causing them to 
break out with greater violence in another ; as the ri- 
gorous punishment of fornication hath been generally 
seen to give birth to unnatural lusts. The eflfecturf 
correction therefore of such evils myst be begun by 
moderating and subduing the passions themselves. 

; -♦ See Vol VIL " Alliance between Church and State," Book II 

But 
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But this, civil laws are not understood to prescribe * ; 
tis punishing those passions only when they proceed to 
act\ and not rewarding the attempts to siMuethtva: 
it must be a tribunal regarding irregular intentions as 
criminal, and good desires as meritorious, which caa 
-work this effect ; and this can be Vio other than the 
tribunal of religion. When that is once done, a coac- 
tiye power ot the civil kind may be applied to good 
purpose; but not till then: and whoso fit to apply 
it as that Society, which prepared the subject for its 
4Jue application and reception ? f Again, it hath been 
observed %, that the State punishes deviatbns from 
the rule of right as crimes only; and not as such dc-- 
viatioiiSy or as sins ; and, on the idea of crimes, pro- 
portions its punishments ; by which means some very 
enormous deviations from the rule of right, which do 
not immediately aftect society, and so are not consi^ 
tiered as crimes, are overlooked by the civil tribunal ; 
yet these, being, though mediately j very pernicious to 
the state, it is for its interests tliey should be brought 
before some capable tribunal. But, besides tiie civil,* 
there is no other than the ecclesiastical, endowed with 
eoactive power. Hetice may be deduced the truCy and 
mly^ end and use of spiritual courts. A church 

♦ See note [FF] at the end of this Book, 

t A jurisdiction somewhat resei^bling this we find in the fa* 
mous court of Areopagus at Athens: which city was once the 
model of civil prudence as well as of religiony to the impreved 
part of mankind. Isocrates speaking of this branch of jurisdic^ 
fjoQ in the Areopagus, says, '* It was not exerted to pumisk 
crimes, but to prevent then) ^ tSto •rp^rror wniT^rt^ V 

^vrii i($o9 d^i^'wi ^ttADO'icrOfiM afia^avuir iy^rlo y»f rSrf ft^U airSf 
tgy9 nTftfi. APEIOn. Aor. 

; See the AUiaQce, Book 1. Cliap. IV, 

7 3 \s\bS2iSiL 
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tribunal then, with coactive power, being necessary la 
all these cases ; and a religious Society having, in it* 
seh', no such power, it must be borrowed from the 
State : but a State cannot lend it, without great danger 
to itself, but on the terms of an Alliance; a State 
therefore will be induced to seek this Alliance, in order 
to improve the natural efficacy of religion* 

3. By conferring on the State the application ofth4 
efficacy of religiony and by putting it under the Ma^ 

gistrates direction, There are certain junctures, 

when the influence of religion is more than ordinarily 
serviceable to the State: and these, the civil Magi- 
strate only knows. Now while a Church is in its 
natural state of independency, it is not in his power to 
improve those conjunctures to the advantage of the 
State, by a proper application of religion : but whea 
the Alliance is made, and consequently the Church 
under his direction, he hath then authority to prescribe 
such public exercises of religion, and at such tiqaes, 
and in such manner, as he finds the exigencies of State 
require. 

4. By engaging the Church to apply its utmost 
endeavours in the service of the State. For an AU 
liance laying an obligation on the State to protect and 
defend the Church, and to provide a settled mainte- 
nance for its ministers, such benefits must needs pro- 
duce tlie highest love and esteem for the benefactor; 
W'hich will be returned, out of motives both of gratis 
tude and interest, in the most zealous labours for &9 
service of civil Government. 

III. Lastly, the State was induced to seeJc this Air 
liance, as the only meam of preventing the mischi^s, 

5 V/Mk 
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9X)kick the Church, in ih- natural independent condition, 
might occasion to civil Society. Fot*, in ttiis stale the, 
Church having, of itself, a power of assembling for 
religious worship, factious men may commodiously,^ 
imder that cover, hatch and carry on designs against 
the peace of civil Government: and the influence 
*i'hich popular and leading men gain over the consci- 
ences of such assemblies, by the frequency of occasional 
iiarangues, may easily ripen these contrivances into 
Act, when strengthened Avith the specious pretext of 
religion : all which evils are effectually remedied by 
this Alliance. For then, the civil Ma^strate being 
become pn^tector of the Church, and, consequently, 
supreme H ead and director of it, the ministry is mostly 
in his power; that mutual dependency, between the 
clergy and people, being, by means of a settled revenue, 
<juite broken and destroyed. He admits and excludes 
to the eaercise of their function, as he sees fit ; and 
grants it to none, but such as give a previous security 
for their allegiance to him : by which means, all that 
influence, which the ministers and leaders in a Church 
had over it before the Alliance, as the protectors of 
religion, is now drawn off from them, and placed solely 
in the civil Magistrate. 

Another mischief there is in this tmallied condition 
4)f the Church, still as certain and fatal, whenever more 
than one religion is found in a State. For in theso 
latter ages, every sect thinking itself the only true 
church, or, at least, the most perfect y h naturally 
pushed on to advance its own scheme upon the ruins 
of the rest : and where argument fails, civil power id 
brought in, as soon as ever a party can be formed in 
the public administration : and we find, they have been 
bqt too successful in persuading the Magistrate thiat 
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his interests are concerned in their religious diflfereiicei« 
Now tlie most effectual remedy to the dangerous aiul 
strong convulsions, into which States are so fre- 
quently thrown by these struggles, b an Alliance^ 
>vliich establishes one churchy and gives a full toleration 
to 4Ae rest ; only keeping sectaries out of the public 
administration : from a heedless admission into which, 
these disorders have arisen. 

Havmg now shown the principal motives whfch en- 
gaged the State to seek an Alliance with the Church; 

I come, in the next place, to consider the motives 
which the Church had to accept of it. For this being, 
as is observed, a free convention, unless the Church, 
as well as State, had its proper views, qo Alliance 
could have been formed. To discover these motives,^ 
we must recollect what hath been said of the nature, 
and end of a religious Society : fot the benefits adapted 
to that nature and end, must be her legitimate motive ; 
but if so, this benefit can be no other than secuuity 
FROM ALL EXTERNAL VIOLENCE. The State indecd 
could not justly offer it, had jio Alliance been made: 
but this is no reason why the Church should not think 
it for its interest to secure its natural right by compact \ 
any more than that one State should not stipulate with 
another not to do it violence, though that other wa^ 
under prior obligations, by the law of nature and na-? 
tions, to forbear. 

But by this Allia?ice between the twp Societies, thq 
State does more : it not only promises not to injure thQ 
Church confederated, but to serve it ; that is, to pro* 
tect it from the injuries of other religious Societies^ 
>vhich then exist, or may afterwards arise in the State. 
How one religious Society may be injuriouslj affectg^ 
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by aiK)ther, hath been shown just before ; how great 
those injuries may prove, will be shown hereafter. It 
xnust needs then be the first care of a Church, and a 
reasonable care, to preserve itself, by all lawful ways, 
from outward violence, A State then, as hath beea 
said, in order to induce the Churches acceptance of this 
offer, must propose some benefit by it : and because 
this is the only legit hnate benefit the Church can receive^ 
it must propose this: which, therefore, being con^* 
derable, will be the Church's motive for Alliance. 

There are only two other considerations that can be 
esteemed motives; the one, to engage the State to 
propagate the established religion by force: and the 
Qther, to bestow honours, riches, and powers upon it. 
Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the two 
Societies, the frst motive will be found unjust ; and 
the second, impertinent. It is unjust in the Church to 
require the engagement; because the performing it 
l^ould be violating the natural right every man hath 
of worshipping God according to his own conscience. 
It is unjust in the State to engage in it ; because, as 
>ve have shown, its jurisdiction extendeth not to 
opinions. 

It is impertinent in a Church to aim at riches, ho- 
nours, and powers, because these are things which, as 
a Church, she can neither use nor profit by ; for they 
have no natural tendency to promote the ultimate end 
of this Society, salvation of souls; nor the immediate 
end, purity of worship. " Nihil ecclesia sibi nisi fidem 
*^ possidet *,'* says St Ambrose. We conclude, 
therefore, -that the only legitimate motive she could 
have, was security and protection from outward vio^ 
fence, 

* Spist cootnt Symmacbum. 

On 
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On these mutual motives was formed tlus free 
Alliance: ^hich gave birth to a church by latt 

USTABLISHED. 

Now as from the nature of the two Societies is dis- 
covered what kind of union only th^y could enter into; 
so from that consideration, together with the motives 
they had in uniting, may be deduced, by necessary 
inference, the reciprocal terms and conditions of that 
union. 

From the mutual motives inducing thereunto, it ap- 
|)ears, that the great preliminaiy and fufidamentd 
ci'tide oi Alliance is this, that the church shall 
Apply its utmost influen^ce int the service of 
THE state; and that the state shall support 

AND protect the CHURCH. 

But in order to die performance of this agreement, 
there must be a mutual communication of their rcspeC' 
iive potters : for the province of each Society being 
naturally disMnct and different, each can have to do ia 
tlie other's, but by mutual concession. 

But aspiin, these Societies being likewise as naturally 
independent one on the other, a mutual concession 
cannot be safely made, without one of them, at the 
^ame time, giving up its In dependency : from whence 
ftrises what Grotius, we see, called manens pr.£- 
jLATio: which, in his Fvcdus inaqudky the more 
powerful Society hath over the less* 

Now from these two conclusions, which spring ne* 
cessarily from the great Jundamentat article of union^ 
we deduce all the terms, conditions, mutual grants, 
and concessions, which complete this Alliance. 
' For, from this obligation on the Church to apply its 
hrfluence in the service of the State^ arise a settled 

KAINTENANCfi FOR THE MlNlSTJUiS OF RELIGION ; 

and 
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find an ecclesiastical jurisdiction with coactivc 
power : which things introduce againf on the othof 
side, the dependency of the clergy on the 
BTATE. And from tlie State's obligation to support 
^nd protect the Churchy ariseth the ecclesiasticai; 

SUPREMACY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE ; whlch 

again introduceth, on the other hand, the right of 

CHURCHMEN tO PARTAKE OF THE LEGISLATURE, 

Thus are all these Rights and Privileges closely in- 
terwoven and mutually conncected by a necessary 
dependence on each other. 

But to be more particular in the grounds and 
reasons of each grant and privilege, we will now, m 
a different and more commodious order for this pur* 
pose, examine, 

I. What the Church receives from the State* 

II. What the Church gives to it. 

Which will present us with a nezv vieiv of the two 
Societies^ as they appear under an Establishment; and 
leave nothing wanting to enable us to form a perfect 
judgment of their natures^ 

I. What the Church receives from the state by thi$ 
^IliancCy is, 

1. First, A public and settled endozvment for its 
ministers. The reasons of it are, i . To render thiB 
teligious Society, whose assistance the State so much 
wants, more firm and durable. 2. To invite and en- 
courage the clergy's best service to the State, in 
rendering those committed to their care, virtuous. But; 
3. and principally, in order to destroy that mutual 
dependency between the clergy and people, which 
arises from the fQrmer'3 being maintaiDed by the vo^ 
.' Jnntary 
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luntar}' contributions of the latter ; tiie only maintenance 
the clergy could have, before the two Societies were 
allied ; and which dependence, we have shewn to be 
productive of great mischiefs to the State. Add to 
all this, that as the clergy are now under the Ma^- 
strate's direction, and consequently become a public 
Order in the State, it is but fit and decent, that 
the State should provide tliem with a public maio* 
tenance. 

2. The second privilege the Cliurch receives frooi 
this Alliance is, a place for her represejitatives in the 
Legislature. For, as it necessarily follows, ftom &at 
Jutidamentat article of AUmnce of the Staters support'- 
ing and p) otecting the Churchy that the Church must^ 
in return, give up its independency to the State, 
whereby the State becomes empowered to determine 
in all church-matlers, so far as the Church is conjsidefed 
under tlie idea of a Society ; as this, I say, necessarily 
follows, the Church must needs have its representarives 
in the Legislatiire, to prevent that power, which the 
State receives in return for tlic protection it affords, 
from being perverted to the Church's hurt : for the 
^ving up its independency, without reserving a right 
of representation in the legislature, would be makmg 
Itself, instead of a subject , a slave to the State. Be- 
sides, without these representatives no laws pould b§ 
reasonably made concerning the Church ; because no 
iree man, or body, can be bound by laws„ to which 
they have not given their consent, either in person, or 
hy representative. So that, as the Church when she 
entered into alliance, camiot justly y we may presume 
she did not willingly ^ give up her independency without 
the reservation of some such prerogative. 

3% The 
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3. The third and last privilege is, a jurisdictiou, 
inforced by civil coactive power, for reformation 
OF" MANNERS. It is onc of the preliminary articlesk 
of this Alliance^ that the Church should apply its best 
influence in the sei^ice of the State. But there is no 
way in which it can be so efFectiially inforced as by a 
jurisdiction of tliis kind. It hatli been shewn above, 
that there area numerous set of duties, both of imperfect 
4>bUgation, which civil laws could not reach; and 
several of perfect obligation, which, by reason of the 
intemperance of the sensual passions, from whence the 
breach of those duties proceeds, civil laws could not 
effectually inforce ; as their violence yielded only to the 
influence of Religion ; both which, however, the good 
of the Community requires should be inforced; and 
.which an ecclesiastical tribunal, intrusted with coactive 
power, is only able to inforce. And, indeed, the sense 
of those wants and defects, which- these courts do 
«up{>lyi was the principal motive of the State's seekmg 
this Alliance. On the other hand, the Church havmg 
now given up her supremacy, she would without the 
accession of this authority, be left naked and defenceless, 
and reduc^ to a condition unbecoming her dignity^ 
mid dangerous to her safety. 

II. Let us now see, what the Church gtoes to the 
State. It Is, in a word, this : The resigning up her 
independency; mid making thd civil Magistratt her 
liUPR^ME HEAD, without whosc approbation andalUmk- 
mce she can admi?iister, transact , or decree nothing in 
guality of a policied Society. For as the State, by 
this Alliance^ hath undertaken the protection of the 
Church ; and as no Society can safely afford proteo* 
tion to another over which it hath no power, it neces- 
sarily 
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sarily follows that tlie chil Magistrate nrn^t be mpreax* 
Besides, wlien the S;ate, by this convention, covenanteil 
to afibrd protection to the C hurch, that contract wsi 
Hiade to a particular Church of one denomination^ 
•nd of such determined doctrine and discipline, fiut 
now, tliat protection, which might be advantageous to 
the State in union with such a Church, mi^ht be dis- 
advantageous to it, in union with one of a difTeraot 
doctrine and discipline : tiieretore, when protection ii 
given to a Church, it must be at the same time provided^ 
that no alteration be made in it, witliout tlie States 
approbation and allowance. Farther, the State having 
Cfidaared its clergy^ and bestowed upon them ajurisdic* 
tionwith coactivepozceTj these privil^es might create as 
imperium in imperioj had not the civil Magistrate, id 
return, the supremacy of the Church. The necessity of 
the tiling, therefore, invests him with this right and tide. 
Thus have we shewn the mutual privities green aad 
received by Church and State, in entering into this 
famous convention : the aim of the State being, agree- 
ably to its nature, utility; and the aim of the 
Church, agreeably to its nature, truth. Rroni 
'whence we may observe, that as these privileges aU 
took their rise, by necessary inference, firom the fu»- 
damental article of the convention, w hich was, that 
the C/iurch should serve the State ; and the State pro- 
feet the Church ; so they receive all possible additioa 
of strength, from their mutual connection with, airf 
dependency on, one another. This we have cause to 
desire may be received as a certain mark that oitf 
plan of AUia^ice is no precarious arbitrary hypothesis 
but a theory y founded in reason, and the invariable 
nature of things. ^ For having, from tiie real essenso 
f»f the two Soc^ties; collected the ^teeessiiy- of allyn^ 
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and the freedom of tlK3 compact; we have, fwm tlw 
i^cessity^ fairly introduced it ; and itom its ^freedom^ 
consequentialljr established every rnutuai term and con* 
iiition of it. So that now if the reader should ask^ 
where this charter or treaty of ccnve?7ticn for the 
union of the two Societies, on the terms here ddivered^ 
is to be met with ; we are enabled to answer him. We 
•ay, it may be found in the same archive with tte fa* 
inous ORIGINAL COMPACT between magistrate and 
people, so much insisted on in the vindication of the 
eofmnon rights of subjects. Now, when a 6ight of tl»« 
Compact is required of the defenders of civil libeily, 
they hold it sufficient to say, that it is enough for all 
tiie purposes of fact and fight, that such original com* 
pact is the only legitimate foundation of civil Society: 
that if there were no such thing formally executed) 
there vas^ virtually: that all differences between ma^ 
^trate and people, ought to be regulated on the sup 
^ositioa of such a compact; and all Govemmenk 
treduc^ to the principles therein laid down : for, that 
the happiness, of which civil Society is productive^ 
can only be attained, when formed on those principlesk; 
Now something like this we say of our alxj ancs 

BETHTEEN CHURCH AN IT STATE. 

■ " - ■ ^ 

Hitherto we have considered this Alliance as if priOr 
duceth an establishment, under its; most simple form ^ 
He. where there is hnt one Religion in the State: but 
it may so happen, that, either at tlie time of eohven'* 
fioD^ or afterwards, there may be more than one. 

!• If there be more than one at the time 9fcofwe»^ 
tiony the State allies itself with the largest of tibe 
leligious Societies. It is ft the State should do sq( 
because the larger the reli^us Society is (where thenf 

ie 
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U an equality in other pomts) the b^ter enabled k 
will be to answer the ends of an Alliance ; as having 
the greatest number under its influence^ It is scarce 
possible it should do otherwise ; because the two So^ 
cietics being composed of the same individuals^ the 
greatly prevsuling religion must have a majority of its 
members in the assemblies of State; who will na^ 
turally prefer their own religion to any other* With 
this Helicon is the Alliance made ; and a full tolb* 
BATiON given to all the rest; yet under the r^triction 
of a TEST-LAW, to keep them from hurUng that which 
is established. 

2. If these different religions spring up after the 
Alliance hath been formed ; then, whenever they be- 
come considerable, a test-law is necessary, for the 
security of the established church. For amongst di- 
versities of sects, where every one thinks itself the 
only truCy or at least the most pure^ every one aims at 
rising on the ruins of the rest ; which it calls, bringing 
into conformity with itself. The means of doing this, 
when reason fails, which is rarely at hand, and more 
rarely heard when it is, will be by getting into the pub- 
lic administration, and applying the civil power to the 
work. But when one of these Religions is the esta* 
blishedy and the rest under a toleration ; then envy, at 
the advantages of an establishment^ will join the tok" 
rated churches in confederacy against it, and unite 
them in one common attack to disturb its quiet In 
this imminent danger, the allied church calls lipon the 
State, for the performance of its contract; which 
thereupon gives her a test-law for her security: 
whereby, the entrance into the Administration of 
public affair^ (the only way, the threatened mischief 

is 
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is effeeted) is shut to all but members of the establish- 
ed church^ 

Thus a teIst-lAw tl^ok its birth, whether at or 
i^ter the time of Alliance. That the State is under 
the highest obligations to provide the Church with 
this security, we shall shew, 

1. By the Alliance^ the State promised to protect 
the Church, and to secure it from 'the injuries and 
insults of its enemies. An attempt in the members 
of any other church to get into the administration, in 
order to deprive the established church of the cove- 
nanted rights which it enjoys, either by sharing those 
advantages with it, or by drawing them from if to 
itself, is highly injurious. And we have shewn, that 
where there are diversities of religions, this attempt 
will be always making* The State then must defeat 
the attempt \ but there is no other way of defeating 
it, than by hindering its enemies from entering intd 
the Administration : and they can be hindered only by 
a test-law. 

2. Again, this promise of protection is of such a 
riatufe as may, on no pretence, be dispensed with; 
For protection was riot simply a condition of Alliance^ 
but, oil the Church's part, the only condition of it. 
We have shewn, that all other benefits and advantages 
are foreign to a Church, as such, and improper for it. 
Now, not performing the only condition of a contract, 
virtually breaks and dissolves it : especially if we con- 
sider that this only condition is both necessary and 
just. Necessary J as a free convention must have mu- 
tual conditions ; andj but for this condition, one side 
•would be without any : Just^ as the convention itself 
is founded on the laws of nature and nations ; and 

yoL.lL U this 
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this the only condition whirf^ suits the nature of a 
Church to cl^im. If it be pretended> that debarring 
good subjects from places of honour and profit j in the 
disposal of the Magistrate, is ufijust ; I reply, that the 
assertion, though every where taken for granted, \s 
false ; it being founded on the principle, that reicard 
is one of the sanctions of civil kavs^ which I have 
shewn to be a mistake*; and that. aU| a member of 
Society can claimy for the discharge of his duty, is 
protection. So that, ferther reward tha» thi&, no sub- 
ject having a right to, all places of honour aud profit 
are free donations, and in the absolute disposal of the 
Magistrate. 

3. But agaiui the Church, m order to enable the 
State to perform this sole condition of protection, cos* 
sented to the giving up its supremacy and indepeii- 
<tency, to the civil Sovereign ; whence it follows,, that, 
whenever the enemies of the established Chunrh get 
into the magistrature, to which, as we have said, the 
supremacy (rf the Church is transferred by the AlHance^ 
^e becomes a prey, and lies entirely at their mercy; 
being now, by tlie loss of her supremacy, in no condi- 
tion of defence^ as she was in her natural state, unpro- 
tected and independent ; so that the not securing her 

. by a test-law, is betraying, and giving her up bound 
to her enemies* 

4. But lasdy, had no promise of protection beeo 
made^ yet the State would have lain under an indis- 
pensable necessity of providing a test-law^ for its Q\m 
peace and security. It hath been observed, that 
wherever there are diversities irf religion, each sec^ 

* See Book L tect 9« 

believii^ 
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believing its own the true, strives to advance itself on 
the ruins of the rest. If this doth not succeed by dint 
of argument) these partisans are apt to have recourse 
to the coercive power of the State : which is done by 
introducing a party into the public administration. And 
they have always had art enough to make the State 
believe that its interests were much concerned m the 
success of their religious quarrels. What persecu^ 
tions, rebellions, revolutions, loss of civil and religious 
liberty, these intestine struggles between sects have 
occasioned, is well known to such as are acquainted 
with the history of mankind. To prevent these mis- 
chiefs was, as hath been shewn, one great motive for 
the State's seeking Alliance with the Church : for the 
obvious remedy was the establishing one churchy and 
giving a free toleration to the rest. But*if, in admi- 
nistering this cure, the State should stop short, jand not 
proceed to exclude the tolerated religions from entering 
into the public administration, such imperfect applica- 
tion of the remedy would infinitely heighten the dis- 
temper : for, before the Alliance^ it was only a mistaken 
aim in propagating trutli, which occasioned these dis« 
orders : but now, the zeal "for opinions would be out 
of measure inflamed by envy and emulation ; which 
the temporal advantages, enjoyed by the established 
church, exclusive of the rest, will always occasion : 
vAnd what misdiiefs this would produce, had every 
sect a free entry into the administration, the reader 
may easily conceive. If it be said, that, would men 
content themselves, as in reason they ought, with en- . 
joying their own opinions, without obtruding them 
upon others, these evils, which require the remedy of 
a test-law, would never happen. This is very true : 
and so, would men but observe the rule of justice iu 
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general, there would be no need to have recourse to 
civil Society, to rectify the violations of it. 

In a word, an established religion with a 
TEST-LAW is the universal voice of Nature. The 
most savage nations have employed it to civilize theif 
manners ; and the politest knew no other way to pre- 
vent th^ir return to barbarity and violence. 

Thus tlie city of Athens, so humane and free, 
exacted an oath of all their youth for the security of the 
established religion : for, Athens being a democracy, 
every citizen had a constant share in the administration. 
A copy of tliis oath, the strongest of all testSj is pre- 
served by Stobaeus, who transcribed it from the writings 
of the Pythagoreans, the great school of ancient po- 
litics. It is conceived in these words : " I will not 
^^ dishonour \)i\er sacred oms*, nor desert my comrade 
" in battle: 1 will defend and i^rotect my 

COUNTRY AND MY RELIGION, whether aloHC or in 

conjunction with others : I will not leave the public 
" in. a worse condition than I found it, but in abetters 
" I will be. always ready to obey the supreme magis- 
" trate, with prudence ; and to submit to the established 
" laws, and to all such as shall be hereafter established 
" by full consent of the people : and I . will never 
" connive at any other wiio shall presume to despise 
■^ or disobey thein ; but will revenge all such attempts 
" on the sanctity of the republic, either alone or in 
" conjunction with the people : and lastly, I will 

" CONFORM TO THE NATIONAL RELIGION. So 

• "OflrAa Ta U^k, the sacred arms^ by what follows, seems to meao 
those which the lovers presented to their favourite yoolhs. 
Concerning this institution, see what is said in tlie explanar 
tion 0/ Virgil's episode of Nisus and Euryalus, in sect, iv, of this 
book. 

« help 
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*^ help me those Gods who are the avengers of per- 
*' jury * " 

Here we see, that after each man had sworn, to 
<lefend and protect the religion of his count ri/, in con- 
sequence of the obligation the State lies under to protect 
the established worships he concludes, I will conform to 
it ; the directest and strongest of all tests. 

But a test of conformity to the established worship, 
was not only required of ' those who bore a share in 
the civil administration, but of those too who were 
chosen to preside in iheir religious rites. Demosthenes 
hath recorded the oath which the priestesses of Bacchus, 
called r«fa*fai, took on entering into their Officre. 
*^ I obsei've a religious chastity, and am clean and pure 
" from all other defilements, and from conversation 
" with man: axd i celebrate the theoineia 

^ AND lOBACCHIA TO BACCHUS, ACCORDING TO 
" THE ESTABLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER 
*' SEASONS f." 

Nor were the Romans less watchful for the sup- 
port of the established religion, as may be seen by a 
speech of the consul Posthumiqs in Livy, occasioned 

• Qv x.oclxio'^vvu oirXti ra, li^oc, b^ lyKOtlx^^sl^cj top mu^ctrocmv oru 
ctv rotx^tri)' AMYNfl AE KAI YHEP lEPfiN, xj iwlp octwf xJ 

^t fu ouQiWy laanv olv ^ffx^cc^i^ofAOH' x^ iVTiKoiirfit rv* utl xfifo^lup 
i^(pfiivu^^ xj T»K ^6<7"jXOK Tor? i^^vfjLivoiq <ffeip'Vfj(,oe,9, xj aq nva^ up 
ci>\^B<; TO tsrA^G^ l^fva-yjloci o(JLQ^^6v(if<;' x^ &¥ tk a.y»i^fi raq ^la-fiiq 
9 fxv vtiMcti, ^x v'Jril^e'^u, oi[/'V¥u ^l x^ (aovo^^ k^ /xsI^ ^ociiav* x^ 
lEPA TA riATPIA TIMHSn* 'kr^^tq 0{o* rarwy. Joan. Stpbgei rfp 
ilf/?. Serm. xli. p. 243, Lugd. Ed. j6o8, 

xj aw »9^poi <rvvii<ria.(;y xj ru, Qiomsb, xj 'loC«x;i^ir« yt^xifv r^ 
Awwau KATA TA JIATPIA, xj i» T9*i m^n%H7K Xi^^^K^y Omt^ 

i^ont, Necsram, 

u 3 Utj 
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by some horrid abuses committed, through the clandes* 
tiue exercise of loreign worship. " How often, says be, 
** in the times of our fathers and forefatiiers, hath this 
affair been recommended to the M agistratesr'; to 
prohibit all foreign worship ; to drive the priests and 
" sacrifices from the cirque, the fonim, and the city ; 
*^ to search up, and burn books of prophecies ; and ta 
'^ abolish all modes of sacrificing, differing from the 
^^ Roman discipline ? For those sage and prudent men, 
^^ instructed in all kind of divine and hunian lafws, 
^' rightly judged that nothing tended, so mu^h to 
" overthrow religion, as when men celebrated the 
** sacred rites, not after their own, but foreigQ 
** customs*/' 

But when I say all regular policied states had an 
established religion, I mean no more than he would dp, 
who, deducing Society from its true original, should, 
in order to persuade men of the benefits it produceth, 
affirm that all nations had a civil policy. For, qs this 
writer could not be supposed to mean that every one 
constituted a free State, on the principles of public 
liberty (which yet was the only Society he proposed 
to prove was founded on truth, and productive of 
public good) because it is notorious, that the far 
greater part of civil policies are founded on different 
principles, and abused to different ends; so neither 
would I be understood to mean, when I say all nations 

* Quoties hoc patrum avorunque state negotium est magisr 
tratibus datum,, ut sacra externa sieri vetarent; sacrificuks, 
yalesque foro, circo, urbe probiberent^ vaticinos libros con- 
quirerent, comburerentque ; omnexn disciplinaxn 9acrificandi9 pnfr- 
t«rquaxn more Romano, abolerent ? Jiidicabant enim prud^tissimi 
yiri ononis divini bumanique juris, nihil aeque dissolvendae religiooif 
esse, quain ubi non patrio, sed exteri^o ritu 9acn$cs^etur« tiist. 
lib. xxxix, 

cQncun€(J 
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concurred in making this UH ion, that they all exactly 
discrinmated the natu7xs, and fairly adjusted the rights 
of BOTH SOCIETIES, on the principles here laid down; 
though an £«tabli«hicent resulting from this dis- 
crimination and adjustment, be the only one I would 
be supposed to recommend. On the contrary, I know 
this union hdth been generaUy made on mistaken prin* 
ciples ; or, if not so, hath degenerated by length of 
time. And, as it was sufficient for that writer s pur«- 
pose, that those Societies, good or bad, proved the 
sense, all men had of the benefits resulting from 
civil policy in general, thou^ they were oft mis- 
taken in the aj^cation ; so it Is sufficient for ourSy 
that this universal amcurrence in the two Societies 
TO UNITE, shews the sense of mankind cwicerning the 
utility of such union. And lastly, as that writers 
principles are not the less tme on account of the 
general deviation from them in forming civil Societies ; 
$0 may not xnirs, though so few states have suffered 
themselves to be directed by them in pi^actice^ nor any 
man, before, delivered them in speculation- 

Such then is the Theory here offered to the world ; 
<pf which, whoever w(Mdd seie a full account, and the 
several parts cleared from objections, may consult the 
treatise mentioned before, intitled, Tlw Alliance between 
Church a$ul State : in which we pretend to have dis- 
covered a plain and simple truth, of the highest 
concernment to civil Society, long lost and hid under 
the learned oblcurity arising from the collision of con- 
trary false principles. 

But it is now time to proceed with our main subject 
We have here given a short account of the true nature 
of the Alliance between Church and State ; both to 

V 4 justify 
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justify the conduct of the ancient Lawgivers in establishr 
ing religion ; and to shevv the infinite service of this 
institution to civil Society. Another use of it may be 
the gaining an exacter knowledge of the natw^e of the 
established religions in the pagan xvorld: for, having 
the true theory of an Establishment, it serves as a 
straight line to discover all the obliquities to which it 
is applied. 

I shall therefore consider the causes^ which facilitated 
the establishment of religion in the ancient world ; and 
likewise those causes which prevented the establishment 
fi'oni receiving its due form. 

I. Ancient pagan religion consisted in the worship 
of local tutelary Deities ; which, generally speaking, 
were supposed to be the authoi*s of their ciyil Institutes. 
The consequence of this was, that the State^ as well as 
particulars, was the subject of religiop. So that 
this religion could not but be national and established; 
that is, protected and encouraged by the civil Power* 
For how 'could that religion, which had the national 
God for its object ; and the State, as an artificial man, 
for its subject, be other tlian national and established? 

ir. But then these very things, which so much pro- 
moted an established rcligiou, prevented the union's 
being made upon a just and equitable footing, i. By 
giving a wrong idea of cicil Societi/. 2. By not giving 
a Tight form to the religious, % 

1 . It is nothing strange, that the ancients should 
have a wrong idea oi civil Society*, and should suppose 
it ordained for the cognizance of religious, as well as 
pf civil matters, while they believed in a local tutelaiy 
Deit}^, by whose direction they were formed intg 

Cpmmunity \ 
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Community ; and while they held, that Society, a3 
such, was the subject of religion, contrary to what has 
been shewn above, that the civil Society's offer of a, 
voluntary alliance with the religious^ proceeded from 
jits having no power in itself to inforce the influence of 
yeligion to the service of the State. 

2. If their religion constituted a proper Society, it 
was yet a Society dependent on the State, and therefore 
not sovereign. Now it appears that no voluntary 
ialliance can be made, but between two independent 
sovereign Societies- But, in reality, Pagan religion 
did not constitute any Society at all. For it is to be 
observed, that the unity of the object of faith, and con-? 
formity to a formula of dogmatic theology, as the terms 
of compiunipn, are the great foundation and bond of a 
religious Society * Now these things were wanting 
in the several national religions of Paganism : in which 
there was only ^ conformity ip public Ceremonies, 
The national Pagan religion therefore did not properly 
compose a Society; nor do we find by Antiquity, tliat 
it was ever considered under that idea ; but only as 
part of the State ; and in that view, indeed, had its 
particular Sopieties and Companies, such as the col- 
leges of Priests and Prophets. 

These were such errors and defects as destroyed 
much of the utility, which results from religious 
Establishmeiits, placed upon a right bottom. But yet 
religious Establishments they were; and, notwith- 
standing all their imperfections, served for many good 
purposes ; such as presei^ving the beiiig of Religion ; 
' — bestowing additional veneration on the person of the 
^agistrate^ and on th^ laws of the State : — giving 

f See The Alliancp be^w^en Cl^urcji and State, Book I. Ch. 5. 

the 
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tke Magistrate the right of applying the civil efficaeg 

of religion : — and giving Religion a coactive power 

for the reformation of manners. And thus much for 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 



S E C T. VI. 

THE last instance to be assigned of the Ma^« 
trate's care of religion, shall be that universal practice^ 
in the ancient world, of religious toleration ; or 
the permittmg the free exercise of all religions, bow 
different soever from the Natimial and E^ablishd. 
For though the very nature and terms of an JEstal^lished 
religion implied the Magistrate's peculiar favour and 
protection ; and though in fact, they had their Test' 
laws for its support, wherever there was diversity of 
worship ; yet it was ancient policy to allow a large and 
full TOLERATION. And oven in the extent of thit 
allowance they seem generally to have hiul juster 
notions than certain of our modem Advocates for 
religious Liberty. They had no conception that any 
one should be indulged in his presumption of extending 
it to Religious Rites and practices hurtful to Society^ 
or dishonourable ' to Humanity, There are many 
examples in Antiquity of this sage restriction. I shall 
only mention the universal concurrence in punishing 
Magical Rites J by which the health and safety of par- 
ticulars were supposed to be injuriously affected. 
And Suetonius's burning tlie sacred grove in Anglcsea*, 

^ in 

* -^ " Praesidium posthac impositum victis, exoisique Luci, 
sxvis superstitionibus sacri. Nam cruore captivo adc^ere araSf 
€t hominum fibris consulere deos fas habebant." Tac. Ann. 
L xiv. c. 30* Superstition amongst the Greeks and Romant 
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in which human sacrifices were offered up by the 
Druids, was but the be^ning of what those modem 
Advocates, above mentioned, would call a Persecution 
against the Order itself, whose obstinate perseverance 
in this infernal practice could not be overcome but by 
Jtheir total extirpation. 

Two principal causes induced the ancient Lawgivers 
to the sage and reasonable conduct of a large and 
full toleration ; 

■ 

I. They considered that Religion seldom or never 
makes a real impression on the minds of those who 
are forced into a profession of it: and yet, that all 
the service Religion can do to the State, is by working 
that real impression*. They concluded, therefor^ 
that the profession of Religion should be free. 

Hence may be understood the strange bUndness of 
those modem Politicians^ who expect to benefit the 
State by forcing men to outward conformity ; which 
only making hypocrites and atheists, destroys the sole 
ineans religion hath of servmg the State. But here, 
by a common fate of Politicians, they fell from one 
blunder into another. For having first, in a tyrannical 
adherence to their own scheme of Policy, or supersti-» 
tious fondness for the established System of Worship, 
infiringed upon religious Liberty ; and then beginning 

to 

had its free course. But the Motvce superttitiones, the savage and 
^ruel RiieSy injurious and dishonourable to human nature an4 
civil Society, were rigorously forbidden. 

• In specie autem fictse simulationis, sicut reliqiiae virtutes, ita 
iriETA^ inesse non potest ; cum qua simul et sanctitatem et reli« 
gionem tplli necesse est ; quibus sublatis, perturbatio vita? sequitur 
tt magna confusiOt Atque baud scio, an pietate adversus deos 
sublata fides etiam, et sociefas )iumanl generis, et una excellentis* 
fiitfa virtus, justitia toUatur, Cic De nat« deor. 1, i. c. ^ 
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to find, that diversity of Sects was hurtful to the 
State, as it always will be, while the rights of Religion 
are violiitcd; instead of repairing the mistake, and 
restoring religious Liberty, which would have stifled 
this pullulating evil in the seed, by affording it no fur- 
ther nourishment, they took the other course; and 
endeavoured, by a tliorough discipline of Ccmformity^ 
violently to rend it away ; and with it they rooted up 
and destroyed all that good to Society, which so natu- 
rally springs from Religion, when it hath once taken 
fast hold of the human mind, 

II. This was the most legitimate principle they 
went upon, and had the most lasting effect. They 
had another, which, though less ingenuous, was of 
more immediate influence ; and this was the keeping 
up the warmtli and vigour of religious impressions, by 
the introduction and toleration of new Religious and 
foreign Worship. For they supposed that ^* piety 
** and virtue then chiefly influence the mind, while 
^ men are busied in the performance of reli^ous 
" Rites and Ceremonies * ;" as TuUy observes, in the 
words of Pythagoras, the most celebrated of the pagan 
Lawgivers. Nor does this at all contradict the Ro- 
man maxim, as delivered by Posthumius in Livy [sec 
P- ^94'] F^r ^^^^ maxim relates to publie Retigioriy 
or the ' Religion of the State ; this concerns private 
lldigion^ or the religion of Particulars. Now vulgar 
Paganism being not only false, but highly absurd, as 
having its foundation solely in the fancy and the pas- 
sions; variety of Worships was necessary to suit 

* — Siquidem et iflud bene dictum est a Pythagora, doctissimo 
viro, turn rnaxime et pietalem et religionem versari in animisi 
cum rebus divinis operam daremus. jDe Leg. 1. ii. c. 1 1. 

every 
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every one's taste and humour. The genius of it dis- 
posing its followers to be inconstant, capricious, anrf 
fond of novelties ; weary of long-worn Ceremonies, 
and immoderately fond of new. And in effect we see, 
amongst the same people, notwithstanding the univer- 
sal notion of tutelary Deities, that, in this age, one 
God or mode of worship, in that, another mode had 
the vogue. And every new God, or new ceremony, 
rekindled the languid fire of Superstition : just as in 
modern Rome, every last Saint draws the Multitude 
to his shrine. 

For, here it is to be observed, that in the Pagan 

' world, a tolerated Religion did not imply dissentioii 
fi'om the established^ according to our modem ideas 
of toleration. Nor indeed could it, according to tlie 
general nature and genius of ancient Idolatry. Tole- 
rated Religions there are rather subservient to the 
established^ or supernumeraries of it, than in opposi- 
tion to it. But then they were far from being on a 
footing with the established^ or partakers of its privi- 
leges. 

But men going into Antiquity under the impression 
of modem ideas, must needs form very ina\:curate 
judgements of what they find. So, in tiiis case, be- 
cause few tolerated Religions are to be met with ipr 
Paganism, accordhig to our sense of toleratioUy which 
is the allowance of a Religion opposed to the natio7ial; 
and consequently, because no one is watched with 
that vigilance which ours demand, but all used with 

^ ;Dore indulgence than a Religion, reprobating the esta^ 
blishedy can pretend to; on this account, I say, a 
ialse opinion hath prevailed, that, in the Pagan W07id, 
all kinds of Religion were upon an equal footing, with 
regard to the State. Hence, we hear a noble Writer 

perpetually 
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perpetually applauding * wise Antiquity, for the fuH 
and free liberty it granted in matters of Religion, so 
agreeable to the principles of truth and public utility ; 
and perpetually arraigning the unsociable humour 
OF Christianity for the contrary practice; which, 
therefore, ho would insinuate, was built on contrary 
principles. 

On thb account, it will not be improper to consider 
a little, the genius of Paganism, as it is opposed to, 
what we call, true Religion : Which will shew us how 
easily the civil Magistrate brought about that Tolera- 
tion, which he had such great reasons of State to pro- 
mote ; and at the same time, teach these objectors to 
know, that tlie good effect of this general tolerance, 
as far as the genius of Religion was concerned in itJ 
pronation, was owing to the egregious falsehood and 
absurdity of Paganism : and that, on the other hand, 
the evil effects of intolerance under the Christian reli- 
gion, proceeded from its truth and perfection ; not the 
natural consequence, as these men would insinuate, of 
^Jalse Principle, but the abuse of a t7'ue one. 

Ancient Paganism was an aggregate of several dis- 
tinct Religions, derived from so many pretended reve- 
lations. Why it abounded in these, proceeded, in 
p'&rt, from the great number of Gods of human in- 
vention. As tlicse Religions were not laid on tbe 
foundation, so neither were they raised on the destruc- 
tion of one another. They were not laid on the 
foundation of ojie another ; because, having given to 
their Gods, as local tutelary Deities f, contrary na- 
tures and dispositions, and distinct and separate inte- 
rests, each God set up, on his own bottom, and held 

* See tbe Characteristics, pasiim* 

•f ^e note [GG] at tbe end of this Book. 

4 little 
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little in common with the rest*. They were not 
raised an the destruction of one another; because, as 
hath been observed, the several Religions of Pa- 
^nism did not consist in matters of belief^ and dog- 
matic theology, in which, where there is a contmriety, 
Religions destroy one another ; but in matters of prac- 
tice, in Rites and Ceremonies ; and in these, a conti'a- 
riety did no liarm: For having given tlicir Gods 
different natures and interests, where was the wonder 
if they clashed in their commanded Rites ; or if their 
worshippers should think this no mark of their false 
pretensions ? 

These were horrible defects in the very essence of 
Pagan theology : and yet from these would necessarily 
arise an universal toleration: for each Religion admit- 
ting the other's pretensions, there must needs be a 
perifect harmony and intercommunity amongst 
them. Julian makes this the distingui^iing character 
of the pagan Religion. For the imperial Sophist, 
writing to the people of Alexandria, and upbraiding 
them for having forsaken the religion of their country, 
in order to aggravate the charge, insinuates them to be 
guilty of ingratitude, as having forgotten those happy 
times when all Egypt worshipped the Gods in com- 

JHON,-— ^ 1^ «)c iliri^)(/i»i l^ynfMri riig traXociZf iiAoi^ iyniA^ 
ivtx^iAOplot^f ivUoi ?v &OINX1NIA jca^ vgof 0ii^ Alyiirloii 
Ttf VMif^ zroTO^coy i\ eiviXoiio[Aty dyxiSy. And, in his 

book against the Christian Religion, he says, there 
were but two commands in the Decalogue, that w6re 
peculiar to the Jews, cuid which the Pagans would 
not own to be reasonable, namely, the observation of 
the Sabbath^ and the having no other .Gods but the 

• S«e note [HH] at the end of this Book.. 

Creator 
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Creator of all things. Uoioif Ifty®* lii (says he) -sffii 

ruy Giuy i^u t«, Ou -crpoo-xuj/tio-fK 0£o*c iripoig^ ^ tJ, 
Mvi)9'vifl< Tcov a-xKoirooVy o i^n rccg ixXxg uHxi y^nyfti 

f uAarlfiy iy\o\oiq *. The first Cause of all things, we 
see, Avas acknowledged by the Gentile Sages: what 
stuck with them was the not w orshipping otiier Gods 
IN COMMON. For according to the genius of Pa- 
ganism, as here explained, no room was left for any 
other disputes, but whose God was most powerful; 
except where, by accident, it became a question, be^ 
t\veen two nations inhabiting the same country, who 
was truly the tutelar Deity of the place. As once 
we are told happened in Egypt, and broke out into a 
religious w ar : 

Indc furor vulgo, quod humina vicinoruni 

Odit uterque locus, cum solos credit habendo^ 

Esse deos, quos ipse colit f . 

Here the question was not, which of the two worships 
ped a Phantom, and w hich a God, but whose God 
was the tutdar God of the place. Yet to insult the 
tutelar Gods of the place was a thing so rare, and 
deemed so prodigious, that Herodotus thinks it a 
clear proof of Cambyses's incurable madness that he 
outraged the Religion of Egypt, by stabbing their God 
Apis and turning their monkey Deities into ridicule J. 
Notwithstanding a late noble writer, from this account 
jof Juvenal, would persuade us §, that intolerance was 
of the very nature and genius of the Egyptian theo- 

• Ap. S. Cyril, cont. Julian. 1. v. • 
"I- Juvenal, Sat. xv. 

l^avY}, lu» «^i -crpoTc^oy ^/jivjj^jj?. Thalia, c. 30. in initio^ 
§ Characteristics, vol. iii. Miscel. 2. 

logy, 
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logy, from whence all Paganism arose. " The com^ 
mon heathen religion (says he) was supported 
chiefly from that sort of enthusiasm, which is raised 
from the external objects of grandeur, majesty, and 
what we call august. On the other hand, the Egyp- 
tian OB Syrian religions, which lay most in mystery 

^^ and concealed rights, having less dependance on the 
Magistrate^ and less of that decorum of art, po- 
liteness, and magnificence, ran into a more pusilla- 
nimous, frivolous, and mean kind of superstition ; 
the observance of days, the forbearance of meats, 

" and the contention about traditions, seniority, of 

'^ laws, and priority of godships. 

------- Summus utrimque 

" Inde furor vulgo *," S^c. 

Well might he say, he suspected " that it would be 
" urged against him, that he talked at random and 
** without iooArf." For the very contrary of every 
thing he here says, is the truth. And his supposing 
the Egyptian and Syrian religions had less dependence 
on the Magistrate than the Roman; and that the 
Egyptian, and Syrian (as he is pleased to call the 
Jewish) were the same, or of a like genius, is such an 
instance of his knowledge or ingenuity, as is not easily 
to be equalled. However, since the noble writer hath 
made such use of the Satirist's relation, as to insinuate 
that the Ombites and Tentyrites acted in the common 
spirit and genius of the Egyptian theology, and became 
the model of intolerance to the Jewish and Christian 
world, it may not be amiss to explain the true original 
of these religious squabbles, as Antiquity itself hath 

• Vol. HI. p. 4u t P- 82. 

:VoL. IL X ' told 
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to.d the sh.r/: v.i.fTcby it v.ilS appear, they had thar 

binh rx:n a \*:r.- i iirrlvruiur and occasional fetch of 

civil poii4.y. v. jj^:; id I :io dejx^ndetice on tlie general 

Superstiiioii of t..e i <»4iii v.orld. 

Tiic iiirlar.ce it nds al:no5t single in Antiquity. 

Thii wo'ild iiiciiae one to tiiink ti^at it arose from no 

cominoii [irir.ciple : apd it we enquire into the nature 
of the E::' ;>tian tlieolojry. it will appear impossible to 

coaie from t/iLi, Tor t:ie couimoii notion of local and 
tutelary dtitics, wJiicIj prevents all iuiokrancc, was 
ori;:inal!y. and pcculiaily, Egyptian, as will be seen 
liereaiter. It mav tiien be asked how thb mischief 
cauie about? I believe a passage in Diodorus Siculus^ 
us ouoteJ bv E^iscbius, >viil inform us. A certain 
king of Eg}pt, finding some cilies in bis dominions 
apt to plot and cabal against him, contrived to intro- 
duce the distinct worsliip of a different animal into 
each city ; as kno\^ ing tliat a reverence for their own, 
and-a neglect of all others, would soon pix)ceed to an 
tx^Lusiox ; and so bring on such a mutual aversion, 
as would never suffer tlicni to unite in one common 
design. Thus, was tliere at first as Uttle of a religious 
ti^ar 071 the principles of mtolerame in this affair of 
the Ombites and Tentyrites, as in a drunken squabble 
between two trading Companies in the Church of 
Rome about their patron saints. But Diodorus de- 
serves to be heard in his ow n words : who^ when he 
Ijad delivered the fabulous accounts of the original of 
brute-worship, subjoins that which he supposed to be 
the true. " Biit some give another original of the 
" worship of brute animals: for the several cities 
" being formerly prone to rebellion, and to enter into 
" conspiracies against Monarchical government, one 
** of their Kings contrived to introduce into each city 
4 "the 
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" the worship of a different animal : so that while 
" every one reverenced the Deity which itself held 
sacred, and despised what another had consecrated ; 
they could hardly be brought to join cordially toge- 
ther in one common design, to the disturbance of 
" the Government *." 

But to return : such then was the root and founda- 
tion of this SOCIABILITY of Religion in the ancient 
world, so much envied by modern Pagans. The effect 
of their absurdities, as Religions; and of their imper- 
fections, as Societies. Yet had universal custom made 
this principle of intercommunity, so essential to 
Paganism, that when their Philosophers and men of 

* A*T»a? •' «; cc)\}<oiq (pxcri TtHf tij? ruv uXoyuv ^uuv nf^ri^ ra yap 
crX^Otff TO vaXaioy a(piroe'[jt.spii rSv ffoco'tXiuv, x^ a-VfjL(ppovii»l<^ ti^ to 
fATiKSTi &(X(TO\tlia^stiy i^n>o^<roii riitu, ^leiipo^oc o'sQoia'iJi.ctlA olvtoT^ ruv ^cucjv 
0ra^a.wx^^^j cVor^ IkcHs-uv to (aiv 'm»^ od^Tor^ rtf4,uiA.epov ciQoiAeyeiiv' ra ^e 
taet^a^ To^; aAXot? otiptspafxhti Kc{la,(ppovavlu», ijuvios'^oIe o(ji.ovoijaai ^vpuvlat 

iauv\i% 01 xar' AifytTrlov. Euseb. Praep. Evang. p. 32. ed. Rob. Stejjh. 
Plutarch gives us an account of another of these squabbles (if 
indeed it wiis not the same with-Juvenars) which happened much 
about the same time, between the Oxyrynchitae and the Cynopo- 
litae ; and confirms what is here said of the original of this mutual 
hatred— ''AXAc* ^b tuvoz rm osnuv nva, k^ vxoLV^^yuv ^oco'iXsuv Ifop^Cf, 
r«? Alyvvlie^ KalocfjLOi^oi^lcc r-n f/,iv (pvan xti^B^ kJ w^o? pLirccQoXr,if >ej 
ysftHf^t^/iCcy o^vppoiriiq ojJ]«?, ai^xyov ^\ xj ^va-KaMiy[\ov vvro «7X^da? ^vvotfjuv 
gjr T« <rv(p^om¥ x^ Koivo'ff^aysTv t^(.v\»^^ cc'i^iov ctvToTq h Ko^a.o'^opoi ^ti^avlx 
ino'i^otii/.oviav hcc^o^oi^ oc^avm v:po^cc<ri»' ruv yu^ ^r,^ia}¥ a, tsr^oa-ir 0,^39 
eiWoii uXKcc Tifxup x^ oriQea^ui av(r(A.tViijq x^ 'SJoXifAtKuq aAA^^Xoif <ir^o9-^spo- 
lAiVUv, KJ T^o^>}y iTi^av trt^8q tsx^oaUo-Oai iBi^vitorxqf a/xt/yoyTOK) otsl 7o7g 
-•IxfioK iKOcrot x^ ^xXiWuq oi^muiAivoi (pspovleqy sAa^dayoy Tm ruv ^fi^iuf 
rp^G^^K frvviT^KOf^ivoi x^ 0't;yEX7roXi/>(,8^ej/o( 'arpo^ oAA^jp^vs* fJi-opoi ya.^ m 
>t/> AlyvTrliuv Avkotfo^utoh icrgoCaloy io-^iaaiy, iwi) x^ At^x^, 'oy ^cof 
pofM^acrip' 0* ^t 0|fgvi3^rTai xa9* ^juit; rm Kv¥o7ro^tTu» rop ©It/pt/fj^op 
tp(fivp ta-^MylcjVf jtvtctq av^khcJoohltq x^ ^6aru»\t%^ u^ It^iTov Ko^i(p»yo»' ix. ^ 

*Pti;^aiui/ KoT^a^ofAtvoi iiiH^TiO-av, Ilf^ft IS. x^ OS. 676, 677, Steph. ed. 

X 2 leamiu^ 
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learning, on tlie spreading of Cliristianity, were become 
asluimed ot tlie giossness of Polytheism, and had so 
refined it by allegorical interpretations of their My- 
thology, as to make the several Pagan deities but the- 
various attributes of the one only God; they still 
adhered to their darling principle (for Paganism still 
continued to 1)C without a dogmatic theology, or for- 
mulary of faith) and contended, tliat this diversity was 
harmony, a musical discord, well pleasing to the God 
of heaven and eartli. " It is but reasonable for us 
" (says Symmachus *) to suppose, that it is one and 
" tlie same being whom all mankind adores. Wc 
** behold the same stars ; we live under the influence 
" of one common heaven ; we are incompassed by 
" the same universe. What matters it, what device 
" each man uses in his search after truth? One road 
" is plainly too narrow to lead us into the initiation 
" of so GRAND A MYSTERY." Elegantly alluding to 
the secret of the greater Mj/steries, where, after the^ 
History of the Popular theogony had been delivered 
to the Initiated, the orphic Hymn, revealing the doctrine 
of the Unity, concluded tlie entertainment " The 
*^ great lord and governor of the earth (saysThemistius) 
" seems to be delighted witli these diversities of Re- 
" ligions. It is his W ill that the Syrians worship him 
•* one way, the Greeks another, and the Egyptians 
" yet another '|\" The reader sees that the foundation 

* iEquum est, quicquid omnes colunt unum putari; eadem 
spectamus astra ; commune coelum est; idem nos mundus involvit: 
Quid interest qud quisque prudentid verum requirat ? UKO itinert 
non potest perveniri ad tarn grande secr£tum, Lib. x, Ep. 61.. 
ad Valcnt, Theod. et Arcad. Augg, • , 

-f Tavrji vo[i,i^i y&vvvff^en r% «ro»)t»X»a toy t5 mramq ^Afi^yivnt" 
a'Kkuq Xv^H^ iGfiAst BfTiO^tvuPf mMa'? ^'EMsiyae;, aT^Xtii AiyvTrUm* 

Ordt. XII. 

of 
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of this way of thinking, was the old principle of inter- 
community in the worship of local tutelary Deifieg. 
But, what is remarkable, it appears even to this day, 
to be essential to Paganism. Bernier tells us, that the 
Oentiles of Hindoustan defended their religion against 
feina in this manner : " They gave me (says he) this 
'* pleasant answer ; that they did not at all pretend that 
*^ their Law was universal — that they did not in the 
*^ least suspect that ours was false : it might, for what 
they kiiew, be a good Law for us, and that God 

MAY HAVE MADE MANY DIFFERENT ROADS TO 

LEAD TO HEAVEN ; but they would by no means 
^^ hear that ours was general for the whole world, and 
^^ theirs a mere fable and invention *." Bernier indeed 
speaks of this as a peculiar whimsey, which had en- 
tered the head of his Brachman. But had he been as 
conversant in history and Antiquity, as he was in 
modern philosophy, he would have known that this was 
a principle which accompanied Paganism through all 
its stage*. 

Let us now see the nature and genius of those Re- 
ligions which were founded, as we say, in true 
REVELATION. The first is the Jewis^h; in which 
was taught tte belief of one God, the Maker and 
Governor of all thhigs, in contradistinction to all the 
false gods of the Gentiles : This necessarily introduced 
a DOGMATIC THEOLOGY^ So that the followers of this 
Religion, if they believed it true, in tlie sense it was 
delivered to them, must needs believe all others to be 
false. But it being instituted only for themselves, they 
had, directly^ no further to do with that falsehood, than 
3to guard themselv6s against the contagion of it, by 

* See note [II] at the end of this Book. 
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holding no fellowship or communion with the Gen- 
tiles. 

Yet so strong was this general prejudice of inter- 
com mux ity, that all the provisions of the Law could 
not keep this brutal people froip running into the ido- 
latries of the Nations : For their frequent defections, 
till after the Babylonian Captivity, w^ere no other than 
the joining foreign Worship to the Worship of the God 
of Israel. 

After this Religion, comes the Christian, w^hich 
taught the belief of the same God, the supreme Cause 
of all things : and being a Revelation, like the other, 
from Heaven, must needs be built upon that other; or 
at least on the supposition of its truth. And, as this 
latter was not national, like the other, but given to 
all mankind, for that reason, but especially for some 
others, which will be fully considered in their place, it 
had a more complete system of dogmatic theology. 
The consequence of this w as, that its followers must 
pot only think Paganism false, and Judaism abolished, 
and S9 refuse all fellowship and communion with both ; 
but mustendeavour to propagate their Religion tlirough-^ 
out the world, on tlie destruction of all the rest. And 
their dogmatic theology teaching them that Truth 
(and not utility *, as the Pagans, who had only 
public Rites and Ceremonies, supposed) was the end 
of Religion; it was no wonder, their aversion to 
J'akdhcod should be proportionably increased. And so 
far all was right. But this aversion, cherished by 
piety, unhappily produced a blind, ungovernable zeal ; 
which, when arguments failed, hurried them on to all 

* For this the reader may see Dion. Halicarnasseus's dis- 
course of the religion which Romulus introduced ia his republic ; 
^nd for his reason, see Books III. and IV. 

the 
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the unlawful use of farce and compulsion. Hence the 
-evils of PERSECUTION, and the violation of the laws 
of humanity, in a fond passion for propagating the Law 
of God *. 

This is a true representation of the state of things, 
botli in the Pagan, and in the Believing world. To 
give it the utmost evidence, we will next consider the 
reception true Religion met with amongst idolaters. 

The Pagan woi'ld having early imbibed this inveterate 
prejudice concerning intercommunity qfworshipy men 
were but too much accustomed to new Revelations, 
-when the Jewish appeared, not to acknowledge its 
superior pretences. Accordingly we? find by the 
history of this People, that it was esteemed a true one 
by its neighbours. And therefore they proceeded, in 
their usual way, to join it, on occasion, to their own : 
as those did, whom the king of Assyria sent into the 
cities of Israel in the place of the ten Tribes. Whereby 
it happened (so great ^as the influence of this Prin- 
ciple) that in the same time and country, the Jews of 
Jerusalem added the Pagan idolatries to their Religion; 
while the Pa^^^ans of Samaria added the Jewish relidon 
to their idolatries. 

But when this people of God, in consequence of 
having their dogmatic Theology more carefully incul^- 
cated to them after their return from the Captivity, 
became rigid in pretending not only that their Religion 
was true, but the only true one ; then it was, that they 
began to be treated by their Neighbours, and after- 
wards by the Greeks and Romans, with the utmost 
hatred and" contempt for this their IxNT humanity 
AND unsociable TEiUPER. To this cause alone we 

* See note [KK] at the end of this Book. 
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are to ascribe all that spleen and rancour which appears 
in ihie histories of these latter Nations, concerning 
them. Cclsus tdirlv reveals what lav at bottom, and 
speaks out, for them all : *' If the Jews, on these ac- 
" counts, adhere to their own Law, it is not for tha$ 
** thev are to blame : I rather blame those who forsake 
" tlieir own country religion to embrace the Jewish. 
But if these People give themselves airs of sublimer 
wisdom than the rest of the world, and on thai 
" score refuse all communion with it, as not equally 
pure ; — I must tell them that it is not to be believed 
that they arc more dear, or agreeable to God, than 
" other nations *.** Hence, amongst the Pagans, the 
Hebrew People came to be distinguished from all 
others by the name of genus hominum invisum 
DEisf, and with good reason J. 

This was the reception the Jews met with in the 
world : but not pretending to obtrude their Religion 
on the rest of mankind, as it was given properly to the 
Posterity of Abraham, they yet, for the most part, 
escaped persecution. 

When Christ I A MTY arose, though on the founr 
datio!! of Judaism, it was at first received with great 
complacency by the Pagan world. For they were 
such utter strangers to the idea of one Religion's 
being built, or dependent on another, that it was a long 
time before tliey knew tliis connection between them. 

/JLtfjLTrlct avruv* ini^vuif d& [aocK^ov tujv Kula.X'w6viuy roi atpirtpx, jj 
tec laooc'.uy tff^oo'iFdkiHA.ivuv' il ^ uq rl cq^ut^ov gl^orsq (rsukvfo^ai 

va tvhj%\^i7\f «pa^a rut ^ta xj r«fy6c6a** ^w^opft^? Ti ruit «A^ft;y tbt*j 
iUo?. Orig. c(»nt. C'elsuin, 1, \. p. 259. 

j Tacit. Ili»t. 1, V, I See note [RR] at the end. 
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Even Celsus himself, with all his sufficiency, saw so 
little how this matter stood, that he was not satisfied 
whether the Jews and Christians worshipped the same 
God ; — was sometimes inclined to think they did not. 
This ignorance, which the propagators of our Religion 
were not too fonvard to remove *, for fear of hindering 
the progress of the Gospel, prevented the prejudice 
which the Pagans had to Judaism, from indisposing 
them to Christianity. So that the G ospel was favourably 
heard. And the superior evidence, with which it was 
inforced, inclined men, long habituated to pretended 
Revelations, to receive it into the number of the 
Established. Accordingly we find one Roman em- 
peror introducing it amongst his closet Religions f; 
and another proposing to the Senate ;{:, to give it a 
more public entertainment §. But when it was found 
to carry its pretensions higher ||, and to claim, like the 
Jewish, the title of the only true one, then it was 
that it began to incur the same hatred and contempt 
with the Jewish. But when it went still further, and 
urged a necessity for all men to forsake their national 
Religions, and embrace the Gospel, this so shocked ^ 
the Pagans, that it soon brought upon itself the bloody 
storms which followed. Thus you have the true origin 
oi persecution for Religion (though not of the intolerant 
principle^ as we shall see before we come to the end 

^ See note [LL] ai the end of this Book. 
f Alexander Severus. Lampridii, c. 29. 

t Tiberius retuUt ad senatum ut inter cetera sacra reci- 
peretur. Hier. See note [MM] at the end of this Book. 

I See note [NN] at the end of this Book. 

II See note [00] at the end of this Book, 
f See note [PP] at the end of this Book. 

of 
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of tills section). A persecution not committed, but 
undergone, bv the Christian Church. 

Ilcncc wc see how it happened, that such good 
Emperors as Trajan and M. Antonine came to be 
found in the first rank of persecutors. A difficulty 
tliat hath very much embarrassed the enquirers into 
ecclesiastical antiquity; and given a handle to the 
Deists, Avlio empoison every tiling, of pretending to 
suspect tliat there must be something very much amiss 
in primitive Christianit}', while such wise magistrates 
could become its persecutors. ' But now the reason is 
manifest*: the Christian pretences overthrew a fun- 
damental piinciplc of Paganism, which they thought 
founded in nature ; namely, the friendly interconwiwity 
of Xiorship. And thus the famous passage of Pliny 
tlic younger becomes intelligible. " For I did not in 
" tlie least hesitate, but tliat whatever should appear 
*' on confession, to be their faith, yet that their fro- 
" wardness and injlcxible obstitiacy would certainly 
" deserve punishment f." What was this injlexibk 
obstinacy ? It could not consist in professing a tiew 
lieligion : that was a thing common enough. It was 
the refusing all communion with Paganism ; refusing 
to throw a grain of incense on their altars. For we 
must not think, as is commonly imagined, that tliis 
was at first enforced by the Magistrate to maJke them 
renounce their Religion : but only to give a test of its 
social and hospitable temper. It was indeed, and right- 
ly, understood by the Christians to be a renouncmg 
pf their Religion ; and so, accordingly, abstained fi^pm. 

* See note [QQ] at the end of this Book. 

f Neque enim dubitabam, qualcQunque esset quod faterentur, 
certe, pertinaciaia et inflexibilcm, obsfinationcm debere puniri, 
J^ib. X. Ep. 97« 

The 
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The misfortune was, that the Pagans did not consider 
this inflejcibility as a mere eri^or^ but as an immora-^ 
lity likewise. The misociable^ iincommunicable temper, 
in matters of rehgious worship, was esteemed by the 
best of them, as a hatred and aversion to mankinds 
Tacitus, speaking of the burning of Rome: *^ Haud 
^* perinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani 
^^ GENERIS convicti sunt* [Christiani]." Convicted^ 
]\e says, of hate to all mankind. But how? The con^ 
fession of the Pagans themselves, concerning the purity 
of the Christian morals, shews this could be no other 
than a conviction of their rejecting all intercommunity 
of Worship ; which, so great was their prejudice, they 
thought could proceed from nothing but hate to 
mankind. The like character the same historian gives 
of the Jews; " Apud ipsos fides obstinata, sed 
^' adversus omnes alios hostile odium f." Noxv the 
Jews and Christians had nothincr in common but this 
unsociable and uncommunicable temper in religious 
matters, this obstinatajides which gave so much otFence 
to Paganism. We are not to imagine, these excellent 
Pagan moralists so blind as not to see all the merit of 
a firm and fixed resolution of keeping a good conscience. 
They did see and own it, as appears by the famous 
'^ Justum et tenacem propositi virum," &c. of one of 
their moral poets. But, unluckily for truth, tliey did 
not see the pervicacia et ififiexibilis cbstinatio of the 
Christians in that li^ht Thousih it was nothing more 
than such 3. fixed resolution, as one who most severely 
censured them for it, the good emperor Marcus An- 
toninus, fairly confesses. In his book of Meditations^ 
speaking of a wise man's readiness to die, he says, " He 

* Ann. XV* Sect. 44. 

t Se.e note [RRJ at the end of this Book* 
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*' should be so prepared, that his readiness maybe 
*' seen to be the effect of a well-weighed judgment, 
^^ not of MERE OBSTINACY, like that of the Cbris- 
" tians *." This is a very heavy charge on the primi* 
live Afartyrs. But he himself removes it in hk 
Constitution to the Commwiity of Asia, given us by 
Eusebius. " I know, says he, tlie Gods are watchfiil 
*' to discover such sort of men. For it is much more 
" fit that they themselves should punish those who 
** REFUSE TO WORSHIP THEM, thgii that we should 
" interfere in it f." Why then was it called TTiere ob- 
stinacy ? The reason is seen above : universal preju- 
dice had made men regard a refusal of this intercom^ 
fiiiinity as the most brutal of all dissociability. And 
the emperor Julian, who understood this matter the 
best of any, fairly owns, that the Jews and Christians 
brought the execration of the world upon them by 
their aversion to the Gods of Paganism, and their 
refusal of all communication with them J. 

On this occasion, it may not be improper, once for 
all, to expose the ignorance and malice of those, whom 
the French call Philosophers, and we English, 
Free-Th inkers; who, with no more knowledge of 
Antiquity, than what the modern sense of a few Latin 
and Greek words could afford them, have this odium 
kumani generis perpetually in their mouths^ to disi- 

• See note [SSJ at the end of this Book. 

n IfjiiTi. Eu&eb. I^ccl, Hist. 1. iv. c. 13. 

X *AXXa TO, tf «r^9C-;ri;i'i<rii4? S«»K M^ot^* ^i fjLtyx rv? iirspl rot Gsof 

^no"* ^i«€oX^$' ©10^ yap JjjXJlif (pnci oi^ili tSto> to* >Sif9p, $^ ^n 

vxXtxobVTTif^ if* t/A«f avT^c iMili fi}MffffifM9tt» Apud CyrilL coot. 

Jul. 1. V. 

grace 
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grace the chosen People of God, or rather the Author 
of their Religion. Their favourite author, Tacitus 
himself, by extending the abuse, discountenances it. 
He makes thb odium humani generis the characteristic 
both of Jews and Christians ; and by so doing, shew* 
us, in what it consisted. Nor do the Ancients in ge- 
* neral, by aflSxing it as the common brand to these two 
inhospitable Religions, contribute to this calumny, any 
otherwise than by the incapacity of our Philosophers 
to understand them. Diodorus Siculus, speaking * of 
Antiochus's profanation of the Jewish Temple^ and his 
contemptuous destruction of the Sacred Booksy ap- 
plauds the Tyrant's exploits, as those Books contained 
T« fMKri^iva, vofJUfAcc, LawSy which bore hate and enmity 
to all the rest of Mankind. This pretended odium 
humani generis, we find then, was not any thing in the 
/personal temper of the Jews, but in the nature and 
^ genius of their Law. These Laws are extant and lie 
now before us ; and we see, the only hate they contain 
is the hate of Idols, With regard to the race of Man- 
kind, nothing can be more endearing than the Mosaic 
account of their common original; nothing more be- 
nign or salutary than the legal directions to the Jews 
concerning their treatnient of all, out of the Cove- 
nant. Whatever tliere misht be of this odious tein-- 
per fairly ascribed to the Jews, by our Philosophers^ 
it received no countenance from the Law, and is ex- 
pressly condemned by the Almighty Author of it, 
when it betrayed itself amongst certain corrupt and 
apostate members of that Nation. These, indeed, the 
Prophet Isaiah describes, as saying to all others, — 
Stand by thy self y come not near me ; for I am holier 

♦ Eclog. I. ex Diod. Sic. 1. 31. 

than 
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than thou *. And lest this should be mistaken for the 
fruits of the tinhospitabk genius of the Law^ he takes 
care to inform us that these men were the rankest and 

most abandoned Apostates.-- A rebellious People 

who sacrifice in gardens^ and bum incefise upon Altars 

of Brick xvho remain a?nongst the graveSj and 

lodge in the monuments^ which eat swine sjlesh f , &c 
that is, a People thoroughly paganized. 

Thus have I endeavoured to explain the true origin 
of that universal toleration (as far as Religion 
influenced it) under Pagaimvi) and the accidental 
causes of its violation under Christianity. The ac- 
count will be further useful to many considerable pur- 
poses, as will be seen hereafter. At present I shall 
only take notice how well it obviates one specious 
objection against Christianity. " If this Religion, say 
the Deists, were accompanied Mith such illustrious 
and extraordinary n:iarks of truth, as is pretended; 
how happened it, that its truth was not seen by more 
of the best and wisest of diose times ? And if it were 
seen (as it certainly was), how could they continue 
Pagans?*' The answer is easy. The conviction of 
the truth of a new Religion was not deemed a suffi- 
cient reason, by men, overrun with the general preju- 
dice of INTERCOMMUNITY, to quit their old ones. 

The case indeed was different in a Jew, who held 
none of this inter comniunity. If such a one owned 
the truth of Christianity, he must needs embrace it 
We concljtide, therefore, that the passage of Josephu* 
(who was as much a Jew as the Religion of Moses 
could make him) which acknowledges, Jesus to be 

* I$ai. Ixv. 5. t ^ er. 2, 3, 4. 

TH£ 
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THE Christ*, is a rank forgery, and a very stupid 
one too t- But it hath been said, that Josephus was 
a Jewish Cotroei^. If so, it must be to Judaism, and 
not frmn it. For where he afSrms, against Apion, 
that there ought to be but one Temple J or oni God^^ 
•he speaks the very spirit of the Laav. 

We have now seen the motives tlie civil Magistrate 
had to tolerate: — Of what nature that toleration, 
was : — And how easily it was brought about. 

But then, lest the People should abuse this right of 
worshipping according to their own will, to the detri- 
ment of the State, in private and clandestine conven- 
ticles (which right tlie Magistrate supported for the 
civil benefit of it), he took care that such worship 
should have the public approbation and allowance, 
• before it was received oh the footing of a tolerated 
Religion. So, by the laws of Athens, no strange 
Gody nor foreign JVorship was permitted, till approved 
and licensed by the Court of Areopagus. This is 
the reason why St. Paul, w ho was regarded as the 
bringer in of foreign Gods, SENXIN AAIMONIIIN, 
was had up to that Tribunal. Not as a criminal §, 
but rather as a ^public benefactor, who had a neza 
Worship to propose to a people, religious above all 
ethers, SIT, AEI2IAAIMONE2TEPOI; most addicted, 
as Strabo tells us, to the recognition oi foreign IVor- 

^ — IflO'iiif aQ(po^ ufujp Btyi Ana^A ftvrcif Aeyuv ^^ yjv ya^ wuear 
i6^V9 tpyup mouM^' At^^xaX^ av^^uirurt^ run n^ov? roi,'krfiri os^ofjirsauK 
— O XPILTOS OYTOS HN.— 'Eipavil ya^ avToT^ r^iTnv ix^^ V«V^ 

mvTu ii^Koruv. Antiq, xviii. 3. 3. 

t See a further proof of it, Book V. sect. 4. 

J Lib. II. 

i Se^ note [TT] at the ead of this Book. 

J^ip; 
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ship * ; and " of all the Greeks, as Julian observes, 
" most devoted to Religion, and most hospitable to 
*' strangers f/' TuUy % makes Solon the founder of 
tliis Court But tlie Arundel marbles, and Plutarch 
in his life of that Lawgiver §, contradict this opinion ; 
and the latter, in support of his own, quotes a law erf 
Solon's, which makes mention of the Areopagus as 
already existing. The difficulty is how to reconcile 
these accounts. I imagine tliis might be the case : 
Solon, we know, was employed by the Athenians to 
new-model their Commonwealth, by refordiing the ill 
Constitutions, and supplying such as were defective. 
So that in the number of his regulations, this might 
be one ; The adding, to the Court of Areopagus, the 
peculiar jurisdiction in question ; as of great moment 
to public utility. And having thus enlarged and en- 
nobled its Jurisdiction, he was afterwards regaixled as 
its founder. A passage in iEschylus seems, at first 
sight indeed, not to favour this opinion ; but to insi- 
nuate, that this Jurisdiction was coeval with the Court 
In the fifth act of his EuinenideSy he makes the wor^ 
3hip of the Furies, or the venerable Goddesses^ as they 
were called, to be received and recognised in Athens, 
by a decree of Minerva, as head of the college of 
Areopagus, which the poet feigns she had just then 
instituted. But this plainly appears to have been 
contrived only for the sake of a poetical embellish- 
ment : and iEschylus seems to employ one circmn- 



* V 



Ttlf Sf^f' fvo^Xo. ya^ tup ^iptjtut Ufwv vru^i^iieiplo* Geogr. 1. x. 

f ui j^ ^tXoOfo* /mX»rtf <irciplip e»^», t^ d^^ioi ftr^o; Ttf( {/>«<• 

Wisopog. 

J De OflTiciis, lib. i. c. 22. 

§ Vit£e parall. vol. i. p. 194, edit. •Bryan. 
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^stance in this senile, designedly to inform us of the 
order of time, in which the Court received its two 
different jurisdictions. It is, where he makes the cri- 
minal cause of Orestes, the first which was judged at 
that Tribunal ; and the religious one, of the reception 
of the. Eumenides, but the second. However this b^ 
the Areopagus was, by far, tlie most formidable judi* 
cature in the republic. And it is observable, that 
Aristophanes, who spares neither -tlie fleets, the armies^ 
the Courts of justice, the person of the supreme Ma* 
gistrate, the Assemblies of the people, or the Temples 
of the Gods themselves, does not dare to hazard the 
least injurious reflection on that venerable body. 

The Romans had a law to the same purpose ; which, 
as often as it was violated, was publicly vindicated by 
the authority of the State : as appears firom the words 
of Posthumius in Livy, quoted in the last section : 
" Quoties hoc patrum avorumque aetate negotium est 
** magistratibus datum, ut sacra externa fieri vetarent, 
" sacrificulos vatesque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent, 
" vaticinos libros conquirerent * ? '* &c. Which shews 
their care to have all tolerated religions under the 
Magistrate's inspection. And, if I am not much mis- 
taken, TuUy, in his Book of LawSy the substance of 
which is taken from the Twelve tables, gives us that 
very law ; whereby, as we said, all foreign and clan- 
destine worship, unauthorized by the civil magistrate, 
was forbid. Separatim nemo habessit deos: 
KeVe novos, neve advenas, nisi publicb 
ADsciTOS, PRiVATiM coLUNTof. " No matt shalt 
" worship the Gods clandestinely, or have them se^ 

* Lib. xxxix. Hist. 

t See note [UtJ] at the end of thii Book^ 
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** paratcly to himself: nor shall any new or foreign 
'^ God be worshipped by particulars, till such God 
'^ hatti been legally approved of, and tolerated by the 
^' magistrate." The comment, as concise, and con* 
sequently as obscure as the text, follows in those 
words: Suosque deos^ aut novos, aut alieni* 

GENAS COLI, CONFUSIONEM HABET KELIGIONUM, 
ET IGXOTAS CEllEMONIAS: NON A SAC£RDOTIBUS| 
NON A PATRIBUS ACCEPTOS IdEOS, IT A PEACERET 
COLI, SI HUIC LEGI PARUEBANT IPSI *• " Fof 

** each man to have his Gods in peculiar, whethei? 
new or strange?' Gods, witliout public allowaoce, 
tends to defeat and confound all reli^oo, and Intro- 
duce clandestine worship : and had the priests and 
" our forefathers had a due regard to this law, we 
" should never have approved of that kind of worship 
•' which we now pay to the Gods they introduced 
** amongst us." 

But notwithstanding all this, Mr. Bayle, from the 
words above quoted from the speech of Posthumius 
in Livy, would persuade us f, that the Romans did not 
admit or tolerate foreign worship ; and that the care 
of the Magistrate, there taken notice of by tlie Consuli 
was to prohibit all religions, but the established: ao 
opinion which the whole Roman history discredits; 
where ^ve find tlie Magistiate, from time te time^ 
tolerated all foreign religions with the utmost facility. 
The care then, which Postliumius meant, was surdy 
that of preventing all clandestine worship, unlicensed 
by the Magistrate : This appears even from that other 
passage brought by Mr. B. from Livy to support his 
assertion : " Nee corpora modo afFecta tabo, sed 

• See note [XX] at the eod of thil Book* 
t Pens. div. c, a^i* 
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" aniiiios quoque multiplex religio et plefaque externa 
•' invasity hovos ritus sacHficando, vaticinando infe-^ 
'* rentibus in domoSy quibus qucestui sunt capti super- 
" stitione animi * :*' But more particularly from the 
very affair, Posthumiiis was here engaged in. At this 
juncture, the State was above measure exasperated by 
the monstrous enormities committed in the clandestine 
rites of Bacchus : yet it is observable, that in the edict 
passed in the very height of their resentment, the right 
of toleration was preserved inviolate : the Decree of 
the Senate forbidding " any celebration of the Bac- 
chanals either in Rotne or Italy. But that if any 
one should be possessed with a belief that this sort 
of rite was due by^custom, and necessary ; and that 
" he could not omit the celebratiori of it without 
" irreligion and impiety, he should lay his case before 
" the city Pretor; the Pretor should consult the 
** Senate, when there was not less than an hundred 
in council, to know if they approved of it. These 
cautions observed, the rites might be celebrated, 
provided that not more than five assisted at the sa- 
crifice, that they had no common pursCy no priest^ 
nor a master of the solemnities f.*" 
As here, the Magistrate s care, in expelling foreign 
feligions, was to prevent clandestine worship amongst 
Ae tolerated ; $o at other times, the same care wan 

• lib* it. Hist 

f — Ne qua Bacchftnalia ttomas^ neV^ it Italia esse^ St 
ifda tale tacnun soienne et nectssarium duceret, nee sine religione 
«t piacolo se id omittere posse apud Pretor^m urbanum profit 
Utieltar) Prsetor seiiatnm consnleret, si ei permissunoi esset^ quuot 
in senatu centum non minus essent. ita id sacnim faceret^ duia 
fie plus quinque sacrificio interestent, neu qua pecunia communisy 
neu ^uis mspster racrom^^ mt sacerdos esaet* Lib* xKxix. 
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employed in preventing those foreign religions from 
mixing with the estabUshed^ as we are informed by 
Valerius Maximus*. But neither in that case, nor 
in this, was the liberty of particularsy to worship as 
they thought fit, at all infrbged, or impaired. 

Dionysius of Halicamassus plainly distinguishes 
between their established and tolerated religions. The 
passage is curious ; and will not only serve to confute 
Mr. B/s notion, but will afford us an opportunity of 
explaining what is further necessary to clear up this 
embarrassed subject The words of this diligent 
enquirer into the Roman Constitution are these: 
What, above all things, raised my admiration was, 
that, notwithstandii^ the vast multitudes which 
throng from all parts to Rome, who must there, 
consequently, woi'ship their own country Gods, ac- 
*' cording to their country rites ; yet the city never 
adopted any of these foreign worships into the public 
religion ; as hath been the custom for many other 
states to do|." Whence it appears, i. That all 
strangers might freely worship in Rome according to 
their own way ; the being debarred of that liberty, was 
not deemed, by him, a conceivable case : That such 
particulars as were so disposed, might join with them; 
and that, besides these tolerated religions, there was 
one public, and established^ which admitted of no 
foreign mixtures. 2. We are not to understand the 
author as if his w onder was caused by the Romans 
having an established religion distinct from tlie tolerated; 

* Lib. i* c. 3. 

f Kul vafltfif fiaAir» iyayt TiG«^/Aax», naivn^ fAvqww oam^^ui 
nrfiP «iroA»y iffUXigXt/GoTA^y l^9U¥, oT( woT^v at^yiiin cStht 7«rg. mrtclfUi 9iic 

but, 
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but, for that they, mixed, or introduced into the 
established few orno foreign rites; which was the custom 
in the cities of Greece : for these are the other states^ 
which the historian hints at. But modem writers not 
adverting to this, when they read of the Roman prac- 
tice of admitting no foreign worship into their public 
religion, concluded wrongly, that they allowed no 
toleration : and when they read of the Greek practice 
of naturalizing ybm^w religions, by adopting them 
into their public worship, concluded, as wrongly, that 
they had no establishments. 3. The words H IIOAIS 
AHMOXIA, are remarkable : He does not say, the 
city rejected foreign worship, but, that it admitted not 
of it PUBLICLY ; that is, did not bring it into the 
public religion of the State. For, as we observed 
before, Paganism had two parts, the one public, the 
other private : the Statd as such, was the subject of 
the one ; and Particulars, as such, pf the other. But 
they admitted of foreign rites privately ; that is, allowed 
particulars to use them, after the Magistrate's licence 
had been obtained for that purpose. So that the 
established religion, every where, related to the public 
part of Paganism ; and the tolerated^ to the private 
part. 4. The historian observes, that, in this conduct, 
Rome differed from many other cities, meaning the 
Grecian. And indeed, it was less a wonder thai> he 
seems to mdke it: For Rome, rising on her own 
foundation, independent' on, and unrelated to any other 
State, and early possessed with the high enthusiasm 
of distinction and empire, would naturally esteem her 
tutelary Gods as her own peculiar ; and therefore 
would reject all foreign mixtures. On the contrary, 
the Grecian States, related to, and dependent on one 

y 3 another, 
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anotlier, would more easily admit of an association and 
combination amongst their national Deities. 

Such was the nature of toleration in the Pagaii 
world ; and this the wise provision of ancient Policy, 
while Civil liberty could keep its own. But when now 
Government began to degenerate, and all, preposte- 
rously to submit to the will of one; when the 
Magistrate came to have a good, distinct from that 
of the People ; and civil peace was estimated, not by 
tlie blessings it produced, but by the degree of sub- 
jection it was able to inflict ; then the fashionable 
scheme of Politics began to turn solely on the znaia^ 
tenance of a Tyrant*s power ; and He having observed, 
that, though the toleration of religion, under the 
regulations above described, was evidently for the 
advantage of Society ; yet, as those regulations were 
too apt to be neglected, he thought it best, by an ab- 
solute intolerancey and a thorough untformty^ to 
cut off all occasions and opportunities of mischief 
to himself, from private conventicles and conven-* 
tions. 

Agreeably to this system of power, we find Mtecenas, 
in Dion Cassius *, dissuading Augustus fi'om allowing 
finy toleration of religion at all : as, an indulgence in 
tliis matter, would indispose m^n towards tiie Ma^s-> 
trate, and m^ke them less fond of the civil and religious 
Constitutions of their country ; from whence factions, 
and confederacies against the State, would unavoidably 
arise. He concludes his advice against toleration in 
these remarkable words : AHEP HKIZTA MONAPXIA 
STM$EP£I i ^* as a tiling by no means agreeing with 

*^ arbitrary 
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" arbitrary power." And Tacitus informs us * the 
usurper followed it. Thus, we see, that the famous 
declaration of, one king and one religion, 
is not a new maxim, for which we arc indebted to 
French Politics. 

So noble an original had the principle of into* 
tERANCE : and so iniquitous are the adversaries of 
oiir holy religion, to throw it upon the Christian Faith ; 
when it appears to have been the pure offspring of 
dvil Tyranny; how well soever it may have been 
afterwards nursed and fondled by some Fathers of the 
Church. 

Thus have I attempted to give a plain account of 
the general methods used by ancient Policy to incul* 
Cate and support Religion. Were I to speak, as I once 
intended, of those which particular Lawgivers and 
Magistrates employed for the use of their proper So- 
cieties, I should have it in my power to throw great 
light upon the argument. But this, though the most 
curious part of all, must be omitted at present, by 
reason of its length. In the mean time, I presume, 
more than enough hath been said, even in those places 
which only shew the Legislator s care for religion in 
general, to prove the truth of the proposition, That^ in 
the opinion of ancient policy^ the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and pwiishments was indispensably 
useful to civil Society: For having shewn that the 
doctrine of a future state was an inseparable part of 

* Actum etdesacris iEgyptiis Judaici$que pellendiB; fkctutut 
que p9.tntm consuUum, ut quatuor millia libertini generis e^ 
fuperstition^ infecta, quis idoQea si?ta8, i^ ini»u)an) Sardioiaiq 
veherentur, cocrcendis illic latrociujw, et si ob gravitatem cceli 
interissent, vile damnum : ceteri cf derent Italia, nisi, certain ante 
Hupai prof^poB ritos exuiasent. Tac, Annal. 1. U- c, 85, 
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Pagan reli^<m, and indeed tbe sole support of it, tiio 
proving their care for rdi^on in gen^ul, proves thdr 
care for tliis doctrine in particular. Wbeie, it is worth 
observing^ tbat» tboogb the ancient Latr^vers deviated 
from truth, and differed from one another, even in the 
most important points, concerning property^ marriage^ 
dominion^ ^c. yet they unanimously a^eed ip owning 
the use, and prc^;)agating tbe belief ci a frituie state of 
rewards and punishments : And what stronger proof 
ivould any one desire of the necemtj/ of that dqctnoe 
to R|:LiGioy and Society? 

We now see the close connexion between CivU 
gctoemment and Religion. The following observatioil 
will still frutber explain the necessity of this unioq. 

That benevolent spirit of Antiquity, described abovq^ 
which set their Heroes upon polislung the barbarous 
manners of th^ir fellow-creatures, and imparting to 
them the blessings of civil life, as divine a3 it ap- 
pears, hath yet been far exceeded by the charity of 
these later ages, which sends missionaries uitp the 
furthest regions of the cast and west, with the inestir 
mable blessing of the glad tidings of the Gospel. 
But nothing is matter of more grief to serious men, 
than the constant ill success of so charitable an under- 
taking. Somethbg sure must have been greatly 
amiss, tq defeat a design which all nature conspires 
to advance. This would be accounted for. Catholic 
(as they caU themselves) and Protestant Missiodaries 
go promiscuously to either India. The Catholics 
have laboured most in countries civilized ; but, giving 
a commentitious system for the Gospel of Christ, it is 
no wonder the Pagans should not be greatly disposed 
to change old fables for new. And though the JOro* 
(esiant Missionaries carry the genuine Gospel witl^ 

them 
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tiiem inUn America, yet tliey preach it to Savages, with 
no better success. The reason seems to be, because 
they are Savages, without Government or Laws ; and 
consequently of very rude, uncultivated minds. Now 
Christianity, plain and simple as it is, and fitted in its 
nature for what it was designed by its Author, re- 
quires an intellect above that of a mere Savage to 
ynderstand *, Something then must be previous to it 
And' what is that something but cjvil society? 
This is not at all to its dishonour. And if it hath 
sometimes happened, through the indefatigable labours 
pf these Missionaries, both of the one and the other 
Communion, that numbers of savage converts have 
been made, they could never long preserve, or propa- 
gate amongst their tribes, the Christianity they bad 
been taught : but their successors have always found 
the work was to begin anew, aqd in a little time, no- 
thing left of the others labours to advance upon. And 
\f what we have said in this bopk be t^ie, That reJigioa 
cannot long subsist without the ai4 of civil g&oern^ 
mentj we are not tq wonder at it : for, from hence, we 
ponclqde, they begian at the wrong end ; and that to 
make our hqly religion rightly understood, much more 
to propagate and perpetuate it, they shpuld first hav6 
|aught these Savages the arts of life : from whence 
(besides the benefit of that previous knowledge above- 
paentioned) would liave resulted this further advantage, 
th^t mJn so sensibly obliged, would have given a more 
favourable attention tQ. their benefisu^tors. As it is, I 
fun afraid, these Savages observing in the Missionaries 
(and th^y haye sense enough to observe that the 
^Europeans keep many things from fhepi which it 

^ See note [YY] at thcf end of (his Boofc;. 

would 
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would be useful for them to know) a total disregard 
of their temporal concerns, would be hardly brou^t 
to think the matters pressed upon them <^ much inn 
portance, or the teachers greatly in earnest. The 
civilizing a barbarous people is in itself a work of sudi 
exalted charity, that to see it neglected when a far no* 
bier end than the arts of life may be procured by it^ 
is matter of the utmost astonishment*. But it k 
partly owing to this, that many of both missions have 
had too much of that fanaticism in their temper, 
which disposes men to an utter contempt of worldly 
things : they are therefore so for from preachii^ up 
the advantages of Society, and recommending civil 
Manners, that they are nnore disposed to throw aside 
their own ; and have recourse to the dried skins and 
parched com of the Savages. While others of them, 
of a colder turn, and lower form of superstitkm, hav- 
ing taken it into their heads, that the vices of improved 
life would more indispose the Indians to the precepts (A 
the Gospel, than their present brutality incapacitates 
them from comprehending the doctrines of it, have 
concluded it best, upon the whole, to keep their eyes 
shut to the advantages of civil life f. But without 
.doubt so fatal a conduct arises chiefly from the fidse 
and inhumane policy of the European Colonies, a 
policy common to every sect and profession, which 
makes them do all in dieir power to keep the natives 
jn a savage state ; as suspecting that the neighbour* 
hood of a civilized people would be too unfriendly to 
tiieir private interests. However, this policy, as bad 
as it is, has yet something less diabolical in it tbui 
that other part of Colo nt-eelig ion, which rob) 

* See note [ZZ] at the end ef this Book** 
t Se« note [A/\A} at th^ epd of this Book, 
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the opposite Continent of so many thousands of our 
species, for a yearly sacrifice to their great idol, Maai* 
jnon, THE God of Gain. These Colonists, indeed, 
pretend to observe a kind of aversion in the savages 
to a civilized State. And it is no wonder if they 
should not be very forward to imitate the manners of 
their oppressors. But this is not the natural condition 
of things. Barbarians are never backward to partake 
of those advantages of civil life which they under* 
stand ; except where ill usage has given them an ab- 
horrence for their Instructors. The Goths and Vandals 
In Europe^ together with the otlier benefits of their 
CcHiquests, joyfully embraced the Christian Faith: 
And the Turks in Asia, and other clans of Tartars in 
China, readily received Religion and Civility from the 
conquered nations. On the whole, however, I dars 
venture to fbretel, that no great good will ever come of 
these Missions, till the two projects of civilizing and 
saving be joined in one. 

As the matter stands at present, the forests of North 
and South America are good for little but to be made 
nurseries for Philosophers and FR££-THiNK£Rs<h 
The inhabitants, by following simple nature, are al« 
ready in possession of that blessing which these 
illustrious Instructors so vainly wished for at home^j 
namely, the removal of all rehoious prejudices 
from the education of their children. A learned voy- 
ager, who has been lately on a mathematical missicHi 
to the Equator, describes this happy and envied con* 
dition in very emphatic terms ; which the reader may 
find below ** What crops of Frt^-thinking may not 

be 

* — J'ai cm reconnoitre dans tons [leg Indiens Ami^ricains, 

ijuoiquB differei^tes ea langues, xngeum, t\ costumes] un m^me fondt 
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be expected from so happy a climate ! But our PAifo- 
sophers perhaps, on reflection, may think their favour- 
ite maxim here pushed a little too far. However, 
this freedom from religious prejudices, in the purity of 
its state here, may be of use, in disposing our Phihh 
sophers to review their favourite maxim ; and to con- 
sider whether they be well founded, in recommending 
It in that extent in which it is here practised. It is 
true, a superstitious education is productive of great 
evils. But what then ? If, through these prejudices, 
the Omaguas of the southern continent think it piety, 
at the birth of their children, to flatten their beads, 
like a cheese, between two boards, that tibieir faces may 
resemble their Deity, the JuU moon ; Should the ridi- 
cule of this custom make it thought absurd in us, to 
bring up our children in the love of justice, of purity, 
and benevolence, that they may resemble the God of 
the Christians, whom we adore ? Our Philosophers will 

say, 

4e charact^re, L'insensibilitc en fait le base. Je laisse St decider 
si on la doit honorer du nom d'apathie; ou Tavilir par celui do 
stnpidite. £lle nait sans doute da petit nombre de leurs idees, qui 
ne s etend pas au delk de leurs besoins^ Gloutons jusqu' k la vora^- 
cit&f quand ils ont de quoi se satisfaire ; sobrea, quand la necessity 
les y oblige, jusqu' k se passer de tout, sans paroitre rieo desirer; 
pusillanimes et poltrons h Texc^s, si Tivresse u% les transporte 
pas ; ennetnis du travail, indiff^rens k tout motif de gloire, d'hon- 
neur, ou de reconnoissance ; uniquement occupes de Tpbjet presenti 
et toujours determines par lui ; sans inquietude pour Tavenir ; in- 
capables de prevoyance et de r^flexioij ; se livrant, quand rien ne 
les g^ne, k une joie puerile, qu'ils manifestent par des sauts el des 
Eclats de rire immoder^s, sans objet et sans dessein ; ils passent 
leur vie sans penser, et ils vieillissent sans sortir de Tenfance, dont 

ils conservent tous les dcfauts on ne peut voir sans humiliation 

combiea Tboname {^bandonn^ h la simple nature, prive d'^ucaUon 
et de societe, differe ptu de la b^te. Relation d un voyage daoii 
VAmeri^iue meridionale, par M. de la Condaii)ine, p. 51, et seq. 
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say, So far they are not unwilling to go. What they 
would have is, that the infant-mind be kept free from 
the deformed impressions of positive eelioxon^, 
£ut they must pardon us if we think, that in such 
minds, precepts are best enforced by exannple; and 
that the best example is that of the Deity in his dis- 
pensations to mankind, as delivered by positive re- 
ligion. 

Was the full definition of man, a good philoso- 
pher, and his only business, speculative truth, some- 
thing might be said in favour of preserving his mind, 
a rasa tabula^ till he was himself able to judge what 
was fit to be written on it. But as he. was sent into* 
the world to make a good citizen, in the observance 
of all the relations of civil, social, and domestic life ; 
as he was bom for practice and not for speculation ; 
I should think that virtues, so necessary for the dis- 
charge of those relations, could not be insinuated too 
soon, or impressed too frequently; even though the 
consequence might happen to be, the acquiring an 
obstinate and unconquerable prejudice in favour of 
Religion. 

On the whole, then, we see, that the ancient Law- 
givers were as much superior to the modern Mission- 
aries in the executioriy as These are, to Them in the 
design. Those Sages saw plainly that religion and 
civil policy were inseparable ; and therefore they 
always taught them together. The experience of 
all ages justified their conduct; and the truthj on 
which they acted, gives us the most transcendent 
idea of Divine goodness, which hath so closely 
united our temporal to our spiritual happiness. The 

sum 
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sum of all is this, that whoever would secure Ciyil 
Government, must support it by the means of 
Religion; and whoever would propagate Reli- 
GiON, must perpetuate it by the means of Civil 
Government. 



END 
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p. 29. [D]. 

PAUL Ernest Jablonski, a learaed German 
Divine, in his book called Pantheon JEgyptiorum^ 
sive de Diis eorum CammentariuSy having taken it 
into his head, for some reason or oth^r, to contend 
that the^ Egyptian Gods were not dead rnen dei/ied, 
thought rightly that this account of the Mysteries 
stood in his way; '^ Inter omnia argumenta (says he) 
quibus utuntur viri docti, ad probandum^ iEgyptioi} 
coluisse homines, post mortem divinis bonoribus, do* 
natos illud sine dubio primum meretur locum, quod 
ex MysTERiis Graecorum et ipsorum quoque iEgyp- 
tiorum petitum est Observavit nempe Theologus 
Anglus praestantissimus, omnique docti^inse genere 
cultuSy in Mysteriis Graecorum, banc etiam initiatis 
doctrinam tradi consuevisse, Deos illos, quos vulgo 
adorarent omnes, re ipsa mortales extitisse homines, 
idque testimoniis quibusdam e Cicerone perquam 
opportune allatis demonstrasse, et extra omnem dubir 
latioius aleam posubse videtur. He then quotes this 
passage of the Tusculan questiomj and the foUowixig 

&Qm the iscsX.hosky Qfthe Nature iff the Gods: and 

thus 
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thus proceeds — Cui quidem loco ex priori, lux est 
accendenda. Jubebantur ergo omnes, inidati Graecorum 
Mysteriis, credere Deos quos GrcBcia coleret cunctos^ 
in lucem banc aliquando editos fuisse, inter homines 
vixisse et tandem mortem quoque oppetiisse. All 
this is said with the candour of a true scholair. How 
unlike to that miserable chicane lately published at 
home on this question ! Where things are denied no 
less incontestible than that two and two make foun 
However the learned Doctor Jablonski must not desert 
his System. His first evasion therefore of the force 
arising from my account of the Mysteries is this,-^ 
I had represented them as the invention of Legislators; 
and had shewn that it was the practice of ancient Law^ 
givers and Philosophers to teach one doctrine openly and 
another secretly. Having got me at this advanta^ Who 
knows then, says he, Whetlier these Institutors of th^ 
MysteiHcs believed what they taught ? But heair him 
in his own words — " At quaeri non immerito potest^ 
fuerintne Legislatores & Conditores Mysteriorum, de 
eo, quod credere volebant alios, ipsi cefto persuasL 
Docere nos voluit ingeniosus ille Auctor, qui arcana 
Mysteriorum Eleusiniorum nobis non sine sqccessu 
explicare conatus est, Legislatores et Philosophos 
veteres permulta suis inculcasse, et vchementer com*, 
mendasse, quae credebant hominibus fore utilia, etiamsi 
ea reipsa judicarent esse falsa. Quid vetat nos cre^kre 
ex illorum numero fuisse etiam doctrinam in Mysterw 
traditam de mortalibus ad honores divhios cvectis— * 
Prolegom. Sect. xii. — Nay I know of nothing that 
hinders us from believing^ but common sense : Which 
assures us, that if these men practised the method ictf 
the double doctrine^ one set of opinions tau^t publidj 
to all, and another secretly to a few select Auditors,, in 

whan 
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'whom they could particularly confide, the opinions 
believed by them were certainly the latter. But he has 
another evasion^ in support of his System. Though 
the Grecian Mysteries taught the human nature of the 
National Gods, how does it appear that tlie Egyptian 
Mysteries taught the same r I answer, From the 
Grecian Mysteries being borrowed from the Egyptian, 
and from a thousand testimonies besides ; particularly 
from the famous transaction between Alexander the 
Great and Leo tlie Egyptian priest. This the learned 
Writer considers as a fable ; a very ready way of getting 
rid of difficulties which obstruct our Systems. — He 
endeavours to prove, that in the accounts which 
Minutitis Felix and Athenagoras give of this matter, 
there were some circumstances inconsistent with the 
avowed history of Alexander : and from thence he con- 
cludes — V* Ita ad constituendam illam Fabellam, 
mendaciis merisque figmentis opus erat." Sect xv.; 
But if this be sufficient to convict the adventure of 
imposture, the best attested facts of Antiquity will be 
in danger ; such, for instance, as the defeat of Julian b 
impious purpose to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem ; 
to the true circumstances of which defeat, the Relators 
of it have added many very fabulous and absurd. 
However he acknowledges, that if Alexander did write 
such a Letter to his mother, the Fact will admit no 
further controversy. But the Letter, he says, was a 
forgery of some indiscreet Christian Writers, who being 
notorious Tricksters, and at the same time got into 
the general Opinion that the national Gods of the . 
Pagans were dead men — what then ? — " Estne igitur 
mirum Tcnebrionem nescio quemy in corum gratiam 
talem Alexandri Epistolam confinxisse, eamque postea 
certatim alios in usum suum convcyrtisse/' Sect. xvi. v 
Vol. II. Z Falsarys, 
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Falsarys, of whatever time or profession, I su^^pose 
never forge but to supply some imaginaxy or real waot 
Thu^tliese Christian Falsarys (as tliis learned writer 
observes) forged some Sibylline Oracles and books of 
Hermes Trismegistus. But why did they so r Because 
they foolishly imagined the Faith wanted s<xne sup- 
port froifo the Prophecies and doctrines of the Pagaoi 
themselves. But with regard to the Opinion, that 
their God^ were dead fiien dei/ied^ the Profane Writ- 
ings of best Authority were now full. Nothing 
therefore can be less founded tlian this suspiciim. 
His next argument against tlie authenticity of tfae 
Epistles is indeed a pleassmt one. If, sajzs be, tfae 
ancient Philosophers had known any thing of this 
Epistky their etenial disputations conconing the 
essence, nature and origin of the Egyptian Gods must 
have been at an end. ^^ Si Epistola ilia, quam Patrei 
laudant, genuina esset, turn qua^stio de essentia, natura, 
& origine Deorum iEgyptiorum qua; veteres Philo- 
aophos tantopere exercuit, sic decisa et penitus iinita 
fuisset, ut nemini amplius dubium superesse potuerit" 
Sect xvL — Did not the ancient Philosophers dispute 
foil as much concerning the essence, nature and orifna 
of the Grecian Gods ? And yet this learned Writer 
confesses that the G recian Mysteries taught that they 
were dead men deiiied. He must know little of tiHS 
temper of the ancient Philosophers, who supposes that 
even an Oracle, whether without or uithin the Malls 
of the Mysteries (for oracular Responses were given 
there as well as at Delphi), could stop them in tlie 
career of Disputation. Cicero (we know), who is the 
Eepresentative of them all, did not suffer his know- 
ledge of what the Eleusinian Mystenes taught, to 
debar him fromadvancing a hundred different tenets and 

conjectures 
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conjectures concerning the essence, nature and origin 
both of the Egyptian and Gixcian Gods. 

But, continues the learned Doctor, " none of the 
profane Writers, Greek or Roman, ever menticHi 
this Epistle." " Non certe videmus unquam aliquem 
ftd hoc orq.cuIum confugere, aut ejus vel levissimau^ 
mentionem faeere ; non Varronem — ^non Ciceronem— ^ 
non Diodoriim Siculum — non Plutarchum" — Sect. xvi. 
Nothing indeed is more common, yet nothing is more 
sophistical, than to argue against a fact recorded by 
one single Ancient, or by one set of Ancients, because 
we cannot find it in any other. As if we had all 
Antiquity before us, and did not know that a few 
fragments only of that rich Cargo remain, of the Wreck 
of Barbarous Times. Beside, the silence (on this 
head) in those fragments we have gathered up, may 
be naturally accounted for. What the Mysteries every 
where taught, was so well known to the Learned, from 
numerous and authentic testimonies, concerning the 
Uleusiniamxid others, that it was nothing strange that 
neither Varro, Cicero, nor Diodorus Siculus should 
take any particular notice of this Epistle. I do not 
put Plutarch into the number of the silent, because 
the learned Dr. himself is forced to confess that, in 
the opinion of some learned men, tliis Ancient hath 
alluded to the Epistle in question. The words of 
Plutarch quoted above run thus, Alexander in his 
Epistle to his mother says, that there were certain 
Oracular Mysteries imparted to hiin, which, on his 
return, he zvould communicate to her under the same 
seal of Secrecy. Our learned Dr. thinks otherwise : 
and that what is said, in the Epistle quoted by Plutarch, 
.means the response of a Common, Oracle ; while the 
£pistle mentioned by the Christian WrUer* refers to 

2 2 what 
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what Alexander learnt in the Mj/^ttries. ^* Veram 
^JBL dices, obsecra, hanc esse Epistoiam iHam, quam 
Patres laudant? Sed in bac agebatur de doctrim 
Mystim Tkeologut JEgyptiorunij ai^ non auditis, m 
31a, Senno tantam est de dvoimtienibus et pnsBActimr 
hue sitn dvoimtus factis^ &c. Sect xvi. This slender 
reasoning, is spun out of his ignorance, that the words^ 
fkoiltiots awiffiSnt^ here used by Plutarch, can only Hig- 
iiify Oracles deUvcred in tht celebration of the Mys- 
teries. The case was this, The Hierophants of the 
Mysteries bad by this time, to invite custom, erected tkdr 
Oracles also, like to those at the other public Shrines t^ 
the Gods : Of which, an account b given dsewhera 

P. 30. [E] The words that follow, fpne, ** Quibas 
** explicatis ad rationemque revocatis, rerum ma^ 
*^ natura cognoscitur, quam Deorunu** WUcfe 
M. Pluche, in his Histoire du del, brings to jMwe, 
that the purpose of the Mysteries wa3 not to explaia 
the nature of the Gods ; and translates thus, " Quand 
^* ces mystcres sont expliqu6s & ramen6s k leur vrai 
" sens, il se trouve que c'est moins ia nature des 
^* Dieux, qu^on nous y apprend, que la nature des 
'^^ choses m&mes, ou des verites dont nous avons be- 
^^ fioin,^ P. 40!. Hist, du Ciel, seconde edit. But 
had he attended to the dispute carried on in the dia- 
logue, from whence these words of Cicero are quoted, 
he could hardly have thus grossly mistaken the sense 
of his author. The reader has now the whole pas- 
6age before him; in. which it is said, that Euhemerus 
taught the nature of the Gods ; that they were deaa 
men deified : and in which, it is clearly enough mti- 
mated, that the Eleusinian and Samothracian Mysti* 
ries tau^t the same doctrme. Yet, according to tbil 

translator, 
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translator, Tully immediately adds^ that^ ^ when these 
'* Mysteries are explained and broogbt back to tbeir 
'^ true sense^ it is found, that not so modi the nataie 
*^ of the Gods is taug}it in them, as the nature of 
« ** tfaing^^ or those truths which our wants require oa 
*^ to be instructed in/^ That is, the Mysterk$ ££f, 
and they did not teach the nature of the Godsv Bu^ 
it is not for such kind of prate that Cicero has been 
so long admired. The words, quibus expRcath^ ad 
rationemqut rew^catu, &c* have a quite different 
meaning. Velleius^ the Epicurean^ had undertakea 
to explain the nature of the Gods. Cotta^ the Aca* 
detnic, shews> in bis answer, thai, under pretence ci 
teaching the nature of the Gods, he^ Velleius^ took 
away all Religion ; just as those did^ who said, the 
notion of the Gods was invjpiited by Pditiciansiy jfor 
Jthe U3e of Society ; just as Prodicus Chius did» who 
^ said, men made Gods of every thing they fiiHmct b&> 
i^ficial to them ; just as Euhemerus disd, who said, 
they were dead men deified : I forbear (says Cotta) to 
speak of what is taught in tf ie Mysteries : and then 
follow the words in question : ^^ Quibus expJicatis,. ad 
" rationemque revocati^ rerum magis natura cogrto* 
scitur quam deoruro.** That is, ''^ If yon wiS 
weigh (says Cotta) and consider all these opinions^ 
so like your own, they will lead you to the know^ 
ledge, not of the nature of the Gods> which yoo, 
** Velleius, proposed to discourse oi^ but to the na.^ 
ture of things, which is quite another consulera^ 
tion." Or, in clearer terms, it was, he tells us^ 
^^elleiuss drift to briug men from Religion to Natu^ 
ralism. This observation is to the purpose; and 
^hews that Vdleius had deviated irom bis argument 
But what M. Pluche makes him say, is to nobody a 
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purpose but his own« In a woril, qtdbus explicttA^ 
&c. relates to all that Cotta had said of the Epicu- 
reans — of those who made religion the inventioD of . 
Statesmen— of Prodicus Chius — of Euhemarus, and 
of the Mysteries. But M. Pluche makes it relate 
only to the Mysteries. It had hardly been worth 
while to mention this M. Pluche, had it not been evi- 
dent, that his purpose in this interpretation of Cicero 
was to disguise the liberty he took of transcribing the 
general explanation of the mysteries, as delivered 
in the first edition of this voluHie, printed in 1738, 
into the second edition (for when he published tbe^rsty 
he knew nothing of the matter) of his book, called 
Histoire du Ciel, printed 1 741 , without the least no- 
tice or acknowledgment. But for a further account 
of this piece of plagiarism, I refer the reader to 9 
discourse, intitled, Observations sur Vejcp&catwn que 
M. fAbbi Pluche donne des mysteres 8f de ia mythth 
logic des payens dans son Histoire du Ciel, written 
with much judgment and solidity, by M.de Silhouette: 
who has intirely subverted M. Pluche's fanciful sys- 
tem, as well as proved, that he took his idea of the 
Mysteries from the Divine Legation. It is in the 
fifth dissertation of a work, intitled. Dissertations sur 
Vunion de la religion^ de la morale, 8^ de la politique. 

P« 34« [F] Emebius says, Scripture tells us thid, 

tsro i\ K%\ nil U^oi Y.otXl* ifA»^ iiidtTKna-i Aoypi. And SO 

indeed it does even in the general tenor of its history. 
But I am persuaded this learned writer had his eye on 
some particular passage ; probably on the xlyth chajT 
ter of Isdiaky where the prophet, foretelling the con- 
quests of Cyrus, and the exaltation of his Empire, 
Apostrophises the God of Israel in this manner: 

Verily 
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Veriljf thou art a God that hipe$t t»V3Elf, Q 
God of Israel, tke Saviour, ver- 1 5. This wiis said 
with great propriety of the Creator of all things, the 
subject of t\\e AIIOPPJHTA, or Secret, in all the Myste^ 
ries throughout the Gentile World ; and particularly 
of those of MithraSy in that country which was the 
scene of the prophecy. That this is the true sense of 
this obscure passage, appears from the following words 
of the san^ chapter, where God himself addresseth 
the Jewish people: I have not spoken in secret, in 
A DARK PLACE of the earth: I said not unto the see4 
of Jacob, Seek ye vie in vain. ver. 19. This was 
said, to shew that he was taught amongst them in a 
different way from that participation of his Nature to 
a few select G entiles y in their Mysteries; celebrated 
in secret y and in dark subterraneous places ; whjch not 
being done in order to give him glofy, by promoting 
his public and gqaeral worship, was done in vain. 
These were the two places (explained by one another) 
which, I presume, furnished Etisebius with his obser- 
vation, That for the Hebrew people alojie was reserved 
the honour of being initiated into the knowledge of Go4 
the Creator of all Things, and of being instmcted in 
the practice of true piety towards A^;?.— This natu^Jy 
leads us to the explanation of those oracle^ of ApoUOy 
quoted by Eusebius [Prap. Evang. 1. ix. c. 3^.] fronji 
Porphyry ; the sense of which neither those ancienl 
writers, nor our Sir John Marshamy seem rightly to 
have understood. The fir^t is in these Words, 

Ql ri xop^v vrmilis ii^ Nui^«SrtJ0* wi$^ 

«4 Tht 
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The IVay to the Knmvledge of the Divine Nature U 
extremely rugged^ and of di^icult Ascent. The Efh 
trance is secured by brazen gates, opening to the ad* 
venturer ; afid the ^vinding roads j to be passed through, 
impossible to be described. These^ to tfie vast benejit 
of mankind^ were first marked out by the Egyptians. 

The second is as follows : 

True wisdom was the lot only of the Chajldie,av$ and 
Hebrew s, who zvorship the Gotoemor of the worlds 
the self-existent Deity, with pure and holy rites. 

Marsham, supposing after Eusebius, that the same 
THING was spoken of in both the Oracles, says, Certe 
nulla est controversia quin -aifi fAO¥etf^{»g, de unius 
regimine sive de unico Deo, reoerensjuerit ^ rectis* 
sima Ebneorum, non item recta Egyptiorum existi* 
matio. And again, — Verum Apollo parum - sibi 
constans [Canon. Chron. pp. 255, 256. edit Fr."], be- 
cause in the one Oracle, the Egyptians are said to be 
the first ; and in the other, the Chaldeans and Hebrews 
the only People who knew the true God. But they 
are very consistent ; they treat of different 
things: The first, of the Knowledge of the true 
God ; and the second, of his public Worship. This 
appears by the different terms in which the Oracles 
are delivered : The Hebrews, whom the Oracle calls 
Chaidoeans, were well known to be the only people^ 
who publicly worshipped tlie true God. But the" 
hnoTvledge of him being likewise taught, though to 
Jew, all over the Gentile world, and only in the Mys^ 
-teries, and the Mysteries coming, as we have shewD^- 

originally 
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originally from Egypt, the Oracle says, that the 
Egyptians first taught men the knoxvledge of the di- 
vine Natures. But that it was in this way^ his words 
plainly intimate : 

which exactly describe tlie embari'assed and perplexed 
condition of the Initiated before they came to tte 
participation of this knowledge. But when the same 
Oracle speaks of the Hebi^ews knowledge of Godj he 
uses a very different language. 



criQa^ifAivoi Qbov iyvfi^y 



evidently respecting the calm and settled state of pub- 
lic worship. I will only observe, that the frights and 
terrors to which the initiated were exposed, gave birth 
to all those metaphorical terms of Difficulty- and 
Danger so constantly employed by the Greek writera^ 
whenever they speak of the Communication of the 
true God. 

P. 36. [G] What hath been said will give light to ft 
strange story told by Thucidides, Plutarch, Cornelius 
Nepos, Justin, and others, of a debauch and night-» 
ramble of Alcibiades, just before his expedition to Sy-- 
racuse. In which, they say,.he revealed to, and acted 
over with, his companions, the Mysteries of Ceres: that 
he assumed the office of Hierophant, and called some of 
those he initiated MuVai, and others, *E7ro7flou : . and thai; 
lastly, they broke all tlie statues of Hermes. These are 
Pmentioned by the Historians as distinct actions, and 
unconnected with one another. But now we see their 
relation, and how one arose from the other : for Alci- 
l)iade3 having revieaied the origin of Polytheism alnd 

Hie 
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the doctrine of the Unity to his companions^ nothkf 
was more natural tlian for men, heated with wine, to ' 
fiui fcMTih, in a kmd of religioas fury^ and break the 
statues -of their idols. For, what he acted over, waa 
the celebration of the greater Afpteries, as^ appeals 
from Plutardi s calling them the Mysteries of Ceres^ 
she presiding in the greater j as Proserpine presided 
in the lesser; and from Alcibiades's calling some 
iLTo'rttUf the name of those who participated of the 
greater Mysteries. 

P. 45. [H] A criticism of that very knowing and 
sagacious writer, Father Simon of the Oratory, will 
shew tlie reader how groundless the suspicicms of 
learned men are concerning tlie genuineness of this 
Fragment. Father Simon ima^nes that Porphyry 
ferged the history of Sanchoniatho^ under the name 
of a translation by Philo Byblius ; and conjectures 
that his purpose in so dobg was to support Paganism ; 
by taking from it, its Mythology and AllegorkSy 
which the Christian writers perpetually objected to it 
" II se peut faire — pour repondre aux objectioDS 
" qu'on leur faisoit de toutes parts, sur ce, que leor 
Theologie etoit une pure Mythologie — ils remonte- 
rent jusques aux tems qui avoient {^recede les 
•* allegories & les fictions des sacrificateurs,'* Bib. 
Crit. vol. i. p. 140. But this learned man totally 
mistakes the matter. The Christians objected to vul- 
gar Paganism, tliat the stories told of their Gods^ 
- were Immoral. To tliis their Priests and Philosophers^ 
replied, tliat these stories were only mythologie AUt^^ 
gorieSj which veiled all the great truths of Theology^ 
Ethics^ and Physics. The Christians said, this could 
not be ; for that the stories of the Gods had a mb^ 

stantial 
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^antial foundation in fact ^ thiese Gods being dniy dead 
ttien deified, who, in life, had like passions and infir- 
mities with other mortals. For the truth of which they 
appealed to such writers as Sanchoniatho, who had 
given the History both of their mortal and immortal 
stations and conditions. How then could so acute an 
adversary as Porphyry, deeply engaged in this contro- 
versy, so for mistake the state of the question, and 
grounds of his defence, as to forge a book in support ^ 
of his cause, which totally overthrew it ? 

P. 5 1 . [I] Some modern Critics think, with Thco- 
philuSy that Euhemerus was rij^tly charged wil3i 
AxkEfSM ; some think, with Cltinens Alex, that lw5 
was not There is a circumstance in the case, which 
seems to me decisive, and would incline one to con- 
clude, concerning him, with the generality of the 
Ancients: It is this, that the earlier policy of the 
Mysteries and the later of the Philosophers concurring 
to thitik it expedient for the sake of Religion to keep 
that truth a secret which Euhemerus divulged. He 
who, by divulging it, overthrew Paganism, and never 
troubled himself to substitute any otTier scheme of 
PubKc Worship in its room, might fairly be supposed 
to intend the destruction of Religion in general. 

P. 54. [K] The celebrated French Poet, in a late 
work, intitled, La Philosophic de THistoire, c. 37. 
Des Misteres de Ceres Eleusine, hath done me the 
honour of giving his Reader an exact abridgement of 
i' all that is here said on the subject of the Mysteries : 
not as collected from the Divine Legation^ but as 
the result of his own researches in Antiquity ; save 
^at when he speaks of the Sixth Book of Virgil, he 

says: 
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ta>ys : ^ De fenes savants hoosmcs ont proinn6 que k 
^ ftki^me Uvie de TEaeide n est que la |)einture d^ 
^ ce qui se (Nratiquait dans ces^ spectacles [des Misterai 
^ de Ceres Eleus^] lu secrets & si cenommlA f aod 
when he speaks of the unity of the Gocfiiead remealed 
]Q these Mysteries he says^ '' Le sorant Eveque War« 
^ burton^ quoique ir^ infuste dans phimurs de S€$ 
^ decisions audacieuses, donne beaucoup de force k 
^ tout ce qaeje viens de dire de la necessity de cacher 
^ le dogme de Tunite^'^ &c. 

My audacious decisions^ I suppose, are ootbiog ebe 
&aQ my unmasking the ignorance and 31 fiuth <tf those 
modems^ which he and his CoUei^ae D'AIembert 
constantly call the Philosophebs, meaning thereby 
all kind of Unbelievers whatsoever. 

P. 56. [L] The a»nmon readings m which afl the 
MSS. agree^ is. Quid mhi displiceaty innocentss 
foetcE indicant comid. Victorius ccmjiectured^ tbal^ 
iistead of iunocentes, Tully wrote in nocturnis, 
which is certainly right. By tliepoetce cowicij I suppose 
Cicero meant the writers of the new comedy* The 
abuses he hints at^ as perpetrated in the Mj/steries^ 
were of a libidinous kind : which occasioned an in« 
frigue proper for the new comedy. And we may sec 
by FabriciusV Notitia comicorum deperditorum, BibL 
Grcec. lib, ii. cap. 22. how frequently the writers of 
the new comedy laid the scene of their plots in a re- 
ligious festival or My^stery. PlautuSj, who copied from 
them, opens the subject of liis Aulularia in these 
words^ i 

------ Senex 

Is adolescentis illius est avunculus^ 
Qui cam stupravit noctu Cereris vigiliis. 
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P. 5j6. [M] By Ule is here meaxit P. QocBus, ^ 
iiKHtal enemy of Cicero« So that his reasoning seems 
to stand thus — ^^ I allow an exception for the Eleusinian 
nysterieSy cm account of tueir great use to civil iife. 
But yet^dieir celebration in the night is attended with 
Ktrange inoonveniendes, as appears from the coimc 
poets« . And had this liberty of celebrating nocturnal 
rites by men and women promiscuously, as in the 
Eieusinian Mysteries^ been practised in Rc»ne, -wbst 
enormities must we believe such a one as Clonus 
would have committed, who contrived to violate the 
nocturnal rites of the oood ooddess, to which only 
women were admkted?" For that the Grecian Mys- 
teries were tiius promiscuously celebrated, appeam 
i&om what Dionysius Halicamassensis observes of the 
purity of the early Roman worship ; where no noc- 
tumai vigil (says he) was kept promiscuously by men 
and women, in the celebratbn of their Mysterk$. — '- 

M ^»frxip\t^i»vpi>Hf y ii/OMT ^iSf, ivifwt ^ui/ y\nui^iu — :• 

P, 64. [N] After I had thus distinguished, as here; 
and elsewhere (in my discourse on the Sixth iEneis 
and on the Golden Ass of Apuleius) the pure from 
the CORRUPT Mysteries^ tiie reader will be surprised 
fit the f<dlo wng passage of the very learned and candid 
Chancellor Mosheim — " Pererudite non ita pridem, 
quanquam non tam semper feliciter quam ingeniose, de 
Mysteriis disputavit Wiihelmus Warburtonus libro 
celeberrimo, * The Divine Legation of Moses demon- 
strated.' Censet vir eruditissimus, ad humanarum 
mentium imnK>rtalitatem docendam omnia instituta 
feiasc Mysteria. Dederim, in no7imillis religionis 
illius, quam recta ratio tradit, praecepta inculcata, & 
publicarum reli^onum vanitatem patefactam fuisse: 

omnium 
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minium vero hmc ratiommfukse^ nunquam sibiperma^ 
debits qui vel JJacchi Myst^eia cogitcwerit^ qtuJf 
teste Livio Romani ferre nolebant De reb^s Chris- 
iianaruni ante Constantmuvi M Coinmentarii. Cap. L 
Sect 13. not. (***)• But as to the pure and uncor- 
rupt Mysteries of Bacchus, autliorized by the pia- 
g^rate, tlie learned Writer might have seen, pag. 4, 
Jiote (X)f ^^^ Celsus expresly affirms, even these 
taught a future state; which tri^th his adversary 
Origen confesses. 

P. 66. [O] This short historical deduction of the 
ri^e and fall of the Mysteries will afford much light to 
tiie following passage of St. Paql, spieaking of the 
leaders and instructors of the Gentite world, — " So 
" that they are without excuse : because that when 
" they hiew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
" were thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
" tionsj and their foolish heart was darkened. 
** Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools : 
" and changed the gloiy of the uncorruptible God, into 
*^ an image made like to corruptible man, and to Inrds 
" and four-footed beasts, and creeping thi^igs. Where- 
" fore God gave them up to uncleamiess, through the 
" lusts of tlieir own hearts, to dishonour their own 
** bodies between themselves: Who changed tlie 
truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and zeroed 
the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
" for ever. Amen. For this cause God gaye them up 
" unto vile affections^' <§'c. Rom. i. 20, Sg seq. In these 
words, the holy apostle evidently condemns the /polish' 
policy of the Gentile sages, who, when they knew God 
.(that is, discovered God, as Paul intipiates, by the 
light of nature) yet glo7ifed hi?n not as God, by preach* 
2 ing 
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ing him up to the people; but, carried away^ in tlm 
ncamty of their imagmation^ by a mistaken principle 
of politics, that a vulgar knowledge of him would be 
J. injurious to society, shut up his glory in their mys- 
' TERiES, and gave the people, in exchange for an 
■ uncorruptible Gody an image made like to corruptible 
man and birds, 8gc. Wherefore God, in punishment 
for their thus turmng his truth into a lie, suffered even 
their Mysteries^ which they erected (though on these 
. fnr<mg principles) for a school of virtue, to degenearate 
into an odious sink of vice and immorality ; givutg 
them up unto all micleanness and vile affections. That 
this was the apostle s meaning, appears not only from 
the general tenor of the passage, but from several 
particular expressions ; as where he speaks of chmging 
the glory of God'to birds, beasts, and a^eeping things j 
for this was the peculiar superstition of Egypt : and 
Egypt we have shewn to be the first inventi'ess of the 
Mysteries* Again, he says, they worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, tsropa roy itldrouSx^ 
This was strictly true with regard to the mysteries t 
the Creator was there acknowledged by a small and 
select number of the Participants ; but the general and 
solemn worship €ven in these celebrations was to their 
natioi^l idol®. In the oiPEifi worship of paganism, 
rither public or particular, it was not at all true, for 
there the creature was the sole object of adora- 
tion. 

P. 66. [P] What hatli been said above, shews that 
^. Le Clerc hath gone into the other extreme of 
party prejudiccj when he contends fBibL Univ. tonu 
vi. p. 73.) that the Mysteries were not corrupted at alL 
I can conceive noreason.for so violent ^ paradox, but 

as 
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as it favoured an accusation against the Fathers, who 
have much insisted on the corruption of them — *' Les 
** peres ont~dit qu'on conimettoit toute sorte d'ordures 
^ dans ces ceremonies : mais quoi qu'ils disent^ il nest 
^ pas croiable que toute la Grece, quelque corrumpuc 
^ qu'elle ait ete, ait jamais consenti que les filles & les 
•* femmes se prostituassent dans les mysteres- -Mais 
^ quelques auteurs chr^tiens n ont fait aucune difficult^ 
•* de dire mille choses pen conformes k la verit6, pour 
^ diSamer le paganisme : de peur qu*il n*y edt que les 
" payens ^ qui ou pdt reprocher leur calomnies." BiW* 
Umv. torn. vi. p. 1 20. 

P. 69. [Q] The reader will not be displeased to 
find here an exact account of this whole matter, ex- 
tracted from a very curious dissertation of Is. CasauboD, 
a great and unexceptionable writer, in his Sixteenth 
Exercitation on the Annals of Baronius. — " Pii patres 
^ quum intelligerent, quo facilius ad veritatis amorem 
^ corruptas superstitione mentes traducerent ; & verba 
^ sacrorum illorum quamplurima, in suos usus trans^* 
^^ tulerunt ; & cum doctrinse verse capita aliquot sic 
^ tractarunt, turn ritus etiam nonnuUos ejusmodi 
^ instituerunt ; ut videantur cum Paulo dicere gentibus 

'^ voluisse, a ayvov»7i? tv^i^tTrey rKvrx xctlxfyiXXoiAgw upv. 

^^ Hinc igitur est, quod sacramenta patres apellarunt 

^' iiro^iUff rfXcpip»«; interdumetiaro optix, sed rarius: 
^' peculiariter vero eucharistiam nXilZ^ rtxiliv. Di- 
'^ citur etiam antonomastice ro /xvri!p<ey, aut numero 
^ multitudinis ri [A\isif^». Apud patres passim de 
^^ sacra communione leges ^pixri /Avpi/ii« vd tS 
^^ fuWppulov /Avp^iev; Gregorio Magno, magnum 4* 
'^ pmmdum yricrkm. MvfrrtsH in vetenim monu- 

^' mentis 
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mentis saepe leges pro coeri» dominicse fieri parti- 
ceps ; /tAu«<riw pro ipsa actione ; /tAuVti? est sacerdos, 
" qui etiam dicitur juurafwywi/ & U^olcXirrig. In 
liturgiis Grascis & alibi etiam ij Ufi% rtXilii, & »j Kp\)(pU 
x«i gTr/ipeC^ TiXfiriit est eucharistid. Qijemadmodum 
autem gradus quidem in mysteriis paganicis servati 
sunt, sic Dionysius universam rSu ti^Xetuv tiJv U^spyiocv, 
traditionem sacramentorum distinguit in tres actiones, 
quae & ritibus & temporibus erant divisae : prirpa 
*' est icciioipirig, purgatio; dXtera fjt.iris-ig,initiatio; tertia, 
*' TfXf/wo-K, cojiswnmatio ; quam & I^oj/Zai^ saepe no* 
** minat. Spem meliorem morientibus attulisse 
*^ mysteria Attica dicebat paulo ante M. Tullius. 
" Patres contra, certam salutem & vitam aeternam 
" Christi mysteria digne percipientibus afFerre, con- 
" firmabant : qui ilia contemnerent, servari non posse : 
" finem vero & fructum ultimum sacramentorum 
" y^miv, deificationerrij dicere non dubitarunt, qiium 
" scirent vanarum superstidonum auctores, suis epoptis 
" eum honorem audere spondere. Passim igitur 

" legas apud Patres, tJJ; U^ag f/^vfocfoyiocg ri\^ etvxh 

" S-iwcTiy, finem sacramentorum esse, ut qui vera fide 
*^ ilia perciperent, in futura vita dii evadant Athana- 
" sius verbo SrEotrouTtr^on in eam rem est usus ; quod 
" mox ab eodem explicatur, participatione spiritus 
*^ conjungimur deitatL De symbolis sacramentorum, 
" per quae divinas illae eeremoniae celebrantur, nihil 
attinet hoc loco dicere ; illud vero, quod est & ap- 
pellantur fidei symbolum, diversi est generis, & 
*^ fidelibus tesserae usum praestat, per quam se mutuo 
" agnoscunt, qui pietati Sacramento dixerunt ; cojus- 
** modi tesseras fuisse etiam' in paganorum mysteriis 
" ostendimus. Formulae illi in mysteriis peragendis 
^^ usurpatae, JProcul €Stc profani^ respoodet in liturgia 
Voj-, IL A A ** haec 
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" hffic per diaconos pronuntiari solita ; oa-oi xitl^x^fAm^ 

*^ wpoiXiilt ; vcl, t]^(a ZTtpurariTji oa-ot IvipY^f^iyot^ eco^ 

** a/Auuloi ; onuies catechtunejiiy faros discedite^ onmes 
" possess!^ (mines non ihitiati. Noctu ritus muld in 
" inysteriis pcregebantur ; noctu etiam initiado 
*^ Chrislianorum hichoabatur: Gaudentio nominatur 
•* splendldissima nox vigillanim. Quod autem dice- 
" bamus de silentio in sacris opertaneis servari a 
paginis solito, id institutum veteres christiani sic 
probarunt, ut religiosa ejus observatknae xnystas 
" omnes longe supcrarint. Queniadmodum igitur 
" dicit Seneca, sanctiora sacrorym solis initiatis fuisse 
** nota, & Jamblichus de Philosophia Pythagoreorum 
" in ra dvopfiifciy quae efferri non poterant, & t« ?ji^«f «, 
" quae foras effcrre jus erat; ita universam doctrinam 
^* christianam veteres dbtinguebant in t« txfopx, id est, 
" ea quae euuntiari apud omnes poterant, & ra diroppiHx 
arcana teniere non vulganda; r» 3iyii.a\<x,y inquit 

Basilius, triooiroLTAi' ra S\ }ir\^iJ^oi\x fnff'OOQ'itvtlcn, dog' 

" mata silentio premwitur; prceconia publicantur. 
Chrysostomus, de iis qui baptizantur pro mortuis : 
Cupio quidem perspicue rem dicer e; sed propter non 
" initiatos non audeo: hi inteipretatioiiem reddunt 
" nobis difficiliore7n ; dum nos cogunty out perspicm 
" non dicer Cy aut arcana^ qua taceri debenty apud 
" ipsos efferre. Atque ut l^ofp^fro-fla* ra ^wtii^ix 
" dixerunt pagani, de iis qui arcana mysteriorum 
evulgabant ; ita dLxit Dionysius, Vide ne enuntieSy 
aut parum reoerenter habeas sancta sanctorum. 
^* Passim apud Augustinum leges, Saa^amentum quod 
^^ norunt fideles. In Johannem tract, xi. autem sic; 
" Omnes catechumeni jam credunt in nomine Christie 
*^ Sed Jesus non se credit eis. Mox Interro- 
y gemnscatcchumenwn^ Manducas camemjilii hominisf 
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" 7i€scit quid dicimus. Iterum, Nesciunt catechumeni 
" quid accipiant christiaiii : erubescant ergo quia nes* 
" ciuntT But the worst part of the story is still 
behind, which the concluding words of the quotation 
will not suiFer me to pass over in silence. These Fa- 
thers used so strange a language, in speaking of the 
last Supper^ that it gave o.ccasion to a corrupt and bar- 
barous Church, in after-times, to ingraft upon it a 
doctrine more stupendously absurd and blasphemouis 
than ever issued from the mouth of a Pagan Priest. 
What is further to be lamented in the affair is this, 
that the Fathers, who so complaisantly suffered them- 
selves to be misled by these Mysteries^ in their repre- 
sentation of the Christian Faith, would not suiFer the 
Mysteries to set them right in the meaning of a term 
frequently found in the New Testament, and borrowed 
from those Rites, namely, the very word itself, Mys- 
tery : which, amongst the men from whom it was 
taken, did not signify the revealing of a thing incom- 
prehensible to human reason ; but the revealing of a 
thing kept hid, and secreted, which yet, in its nature, 
was very plain and intelligible. 

P. 70. [R] Mr. Le Clerc owns, that Plutarch, 
Diodorus, and Theodoret, have all said this ; yet the 
better to support his scheme in the interpretation of 
the history of Ceres, he has thought fit to contradict 
them ; but his reason is very singular : — " C'etoit la 
" coAtumjB des payens de dire que des divinitez 
" 6toient les m^mes, lors qu'ils avoient remarqu6 
'* quelque legere ressemblance entie elles, datis la 
" fausse penste oil its etoient que les plus grands dc 
*' leurs dieu:v s^Hoient fait cormoitre dans toute la 
^ terre : au lieu qu'il n y en avoit aucun que ne fut 

A A 2 'J TQPIQUE, 
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" TOPiQUE, c'est h dire partlculier k un lieu — On e» 
" troiivLra divers exemples dans le petit ti'aite De la 
" (lecsse de Sifrie'' BibL umv. torn. vi. p. 121. It is 
very tiuie, that the Gods of the Pagans were local 
deities ; but to think tlie Ancients could be ignorant 
of this, when it is from the nature and genius of Pa-^ 
ganism, as delivered by them, that we eome to know 
it, is a very extraordinary conceit. Indeed the Mo- 
derns, possessed with their own ideas^ were and are 
generally unattentive to this truth ; and so have com- 
jnittcd many errors^ in their reasonings on the sufegect 
But that principle of the intercommunity of worship 
m ancient paganism (explained in anc^er place) 
would have the same effect in spreading the worship^ 
as if their Gods were universal and not local ; which 
shews the Ancients not mistaken in the point in ques- 
tion. Yet Mr. Le Clerc, in another place, could see 
that Astart^ was certainly Isis, as Adonis was Osiris; 
and tliis, merely from the similitude, or rather, iden- 
tity of their ceremonies, 

P. 70. [S] There is a remarkable passage in Syncellus 
relating to this subject, which hath been little understood. 
This Writer speaking, from Africanus, of the very early 
Egyptian King, Suphis, says, Zroq S\ xal n£PIOnTH2 l^ 

l^sag iyiytro >caI Tni/ U^iv ir\)yiy^oi,^i jS/SXo^, This King XCOS 

a Contemplator of the Gods, and wrote a sacred Book. 
The Reader may see^ by what Sir J. Marsham hath 
said on this passage [Can. Chron. p. 53.} how much 
it wants explaining. What increases the difficulty is 
the contrary account, which Eusebius, in Syncellus, 
gives of this matter. He says that this King was a 
Contemner of the Gods, and that on his repentance he 
fvrote a sacred book; Sg xai TIIEPOnTHS Ik 5<»? 
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These obscure and inconsistent tracts of History can 
be only explained and reconciled by what is here de- 
livered concerning the Mysteries (originally Egyptian) 
which had for their grand secrets or AIIOPPHTA the 
detection of Polytheism, and the doctrine of the first 
Cause. I regard therefore this passage of Airicanus, 
as a renaarkable piece of history, which conveys to 
us the memory of the first Institutor of the AIIOPPH- 
TA of the Mysteries. The term w$pto7r}ng peculiar to* 
these Rites, and the Up» ^Qxo^y the name of that book 
which was read to the Initiated, very much support 
this interpretation. To which let me add this further 
circumstance: — Suphis, according to Marsham, died 
about forty years after Abraham, The Patriarch 
without question instructed the idolatrous Egyptians 
in the knowledge of the true God. Suphis therefore 
might take advantage of that knowledge (which he 
found amongst the priests, with whom Abraham, as 
Damascenus in Eusebius informs us, had many dis- 
putes and conferences about Religion) and apply it to 
this purpose: And then Eusebius's account, that Su- 
phis was a contemner of the Gods, will be so far from 
giving us aay trouble to reconcile it to Africanus's, 
who calls this same Suphis a Cmiiemplator of them, 
that they jointly tend to elucidate the general subject. 
For if Suphis instituted olTropfr^x in his MysterieSj 
which exposed and disgraced Polytheism, he certainly 
M'ould be esteemed, by all those who had heard it, as 
an ATHEIST or Contemner of the Gods; the character 
given to all who opposed Polytheism, both in the 
earlier and later times of Pai2;anism. Now Eusebius 
finding this charged upon Su})his, by the same autho- 
rity which says he wrote a saci^ed Booky not appre-» 

A A 3 bending 
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bending to what the thing referred, and not conceiving 
how a profane man should be disposed to write a 
sacred Book or a Ritual of Worship, he tried to re- 
concile matters, by supposing that the Monarch re- 
pented of his impiety before he wrote his book. 
Lastly, to confirm all that hath been here said, we may 
observe, that the mode of speech here used concerning 
Supliis, is the very same which the Egyptian Chroni- 
clers employ when they speak more plainly of the 
INITIATIONS of their succeeding Kings. Josephus 
from Manetho, speaking of Amenophis, hath a re- 
markable passage to tliis purpose. ^i}<ri T«ro» <iri9ujtA«- 

r«c Ofwi' yiw^OLi GEATHN^ SiTTrsp ''D.po^ it^ tZp ztpo 
auToir fitieco'iMvxGTtov* ayf^fxiiy it rrtv iiriivfAia^ ofAuvvfAto 
IM.i¥ dvrS *AfA£¥cipiif Tretlpog i\ Tlei'mo^ ofli, B'€iu^ il toxZyfi 
fAili<r^nyciifCti ^uo'fw^j %»t» n vofiav xo^i vpiypufrtp rwv 
((To/tAflfwy* UTTiTif s9 avitf TSTpy Toy ofAuyvfAov^ OTt tvvnfTfloti 
6c8C lAEIN, ii x^«/»av awo n XiirpZw xx) rZv aXXuv 
fJnxpco¥ ayiptairoip my XJ^po^^ OLiravoLV vroiiio'£i£y. \Co7lt^ 

jipioPL 1. i, c. 26.] " He says, that Amenophis desired 
** to be made a Contanplator of the Gods, as was 
" Orus, one of his Predecessors in the Kingdom : and 
*^ that he communicated this desire to his namesake 
Amenophis, the son of Papis, who, by his wisdom 
and prescience of futurity, was understood to have 
" participated of the Divine Nature. His namesake 
** hereupon told him, that he might have the Privilege 
** of seeing the Gods, if he would purge the whole 
** counfay from leprous and unclean persons.'* We 
see plainly that what was here desired by Amenophis, 
of his namesake, was an initiation. Tliis son of 
Papis appears to have been the hierophant of the 
Mysteries J and under that character celebrated tor his 
ddU 10 ^vining^ The request is eufiHtred by the 
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favour granted to his Predecessor, Orus, as JEneas's 
request to the Sibyl, that he might visit the infernal 
Regions, by the example of Orpheus, Hercules, &c, 

^* Si potuit Manis arcessere oonjugis Orpheus," &c. 

The proposed adventures are related in the high terms 
of seeing the Gods, and visiting the mfernal Regions^ 
agreeably to what has been, and will presently be fur- 
ther explained concerning tliis sublime phraseology, 
arising partly from the high veneration paid to initia-^ 
tion into tlie Mysteries^ and partly from the amaze- 
flient occasioned by the Slums and the Machi^iery 
exhibited in the celebration of them. The Aspirant 
is required by his namesake the Hierophant, to purify 
the land from the unclean^ in conformity to those 
previous ceremonies of lustration which we hare 
shewn were to be performed before admission to tWe 
Mysteries. And now we see of how little avail, to 
the service of infidelity, that Parallel is, which Sir 
J. Marsham has drawn between all these passages 
from Africanus and Manatho, and IVIoses's Visions of 
God at the Bush and in the Mount. 

P. 82. £T] Ulysses, in Homer, mentions both these 
sorts in the following lines^ 



Z«u Brarrp, «♦ /x— — - 

^EvMtUy IxIorrOc^ Si Aios ri^Of^q aAAo ^xmrca. 

The word omen in its proper sense signifies Juturce rei 
signum, quod ex sermmie loquentis capitur. Tully 
says, lib. i. Divin. " Pythagorei non solum voces 
" deorum observarunt, sed etiam hominum, quae vo- 
" cant omina." This sort of omen was supposed to 

A A 4 depend 
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depend much upon the y\i\\ of the person concerned 
in the event. Hence the phrases accepit omen^ arri- 
puit omen. This, as we say, was its first and proper 
signification. It was afterwards applied to thhigs^ as 
well as xcords. So Paterculus, speaking of the head 
of Sul[)icius on the rostrum, says it was velut omen 
immificntis proscrlptioyiis. And Suetonius of Augus- 
tus: " Auspicia quoedam & omina pro certissimis 
" observabat. Si mane sibi calceus perperam^ ac 
" sinister pro dextero induceretur, ut dirum." It was 
used still in a larger sense to signify an augury^ as by 
Tully, De Div. Ub. i. 

Sic aquilae clanim firmavit Jupiter 0men. 

And lastly, in the most general sense of all, for a por- 
tent or prodigy in general, as in the place before us. 

P. 91. [U] The Etrusci seem to have had the 
same custom, in which the public reposed its last con- 
fidence. Livy tells us, that in the 444th year of Rome, 
when the aftairs of this people were grown desperate 
by the repeated defeats of their armies, they had re- 
course to the. to saa^a^ as their last refuge. Of which 
the historian gives this succinct and obscure account, 
- — " ad Vadimonis lacum Etrusci lege sacrata coacto 
" exercitu, quum tir virum iegisset, quantis nunquam 
*' alias ante simul copiis, simul animis uimicarunt," 
&c. lib. ix. The commentators are at a loss for the 
meaning of this sacred law, in raising an army where 
every soldier was to chuse his fellow. I certainly think 
it to be the Institution in question : the Etrusci were 
descended from the Pelasgi, and had afterwards civi- 
lized and polished themselves by Grecian customs, as 
one may well suppose from the character Livy gives 

of 
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of them in this book — '* Casre educatus apud hospites, 
*^ Etruscis inde Uteris eruditus erat : — habet autores, 
*^ vulgo turn Romanos pueros, sicut nunc Graecis, ita 
" Etruscis Uteris erudiri solitos." But, in genera!, 
the giving a traditive original even to the most charac- 
teristic customs, is very fallacious. Mahomet, who 
certainly did not borrom^ from the ancient Grecian 
practices, yet established the same kind of Fraternity 
€imongst his followers, in the first year of the Hegira. 
See Abul-feda De vita Mahomniedis, cap. 26. init I)c 
JFrater7iitate i7istituta inter Moslemos. And, what is 
still more extraordinary, the Missionaries assure us, 
that it is one of the most sacred Institutions amongst 
the warrior-nations of the free people in North Ame- 
rica. Which, because it so exactly resembles the 
Grecian in' all its circumstances, I shaJlgive, as I find 
it described by one of their best writers. " Chacun 
^' parmi eux a un ami k pen pres de soil age, auquel 
*' il s'attache, et qui s'attache a lui par des liens indis- 
** solubles. Deux hommes ainsi unis pour- lieur inte— 
rfet commun, doivent tout faire & tout risquer pour 
s'entr'aider, & se secourir mutuellement : la mort 
mhney ci ce quils croyent^ ne les separe que pour un 
terns : ils cornptent bien de se rejoindre dans F autre 
" monde pour ne se plus quitter, persuades qu'ils y 
" auront encore besoin Tun de Tautre. — On ajoute, 
que ces amis, quand ils se trouvent eloignes les uns 
des autres, s'invoquent reciproquement dans les 
perils, ou ils se recontrent ; ce qu'il faut sans doute 
" entendre de leurs genies tutelaires. ^Les presens 
sont les noeiids de ces associations, I'interfit & le 
besoin les fortifient ; c'est un secours sur lequel on 
" peut presque toujours compter. Quelques uns 
^ pretendent quils sy glisse du desordre; mais j'ai 
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*' sujet de croire qu'au moiens cela nest pas general." 
Journal (fun Voyage dans TAmerique Septentxionale 
par le P. de Charlevoix, tome vi. p. 1 4. 

P. 93. [X] One can hardly account for that strange 
mistake of the Abbe Velly, in his elegant History <rf 
France, where, speaking of these fraternities in arm 
amongst the Northern Nations (for nature dictates 
tlie same practice to all, in the same circumstances), 
he says — " On n'en trouve aucun vestige chez ces 
*' fieres Republiques qui s'etoient attribue Tespritet 
*' la politesse k Texclusion de tout autre Peuple: 
" mais elles sont de toute anciennete chez les Nations 
** Septentrionales, que la Grece et ITtalie plutdt civi- 
*' Usees ont juge Apropos de nommer Sauvages et 
^ Barbares." Tom. v. p. 58. 

P. 98. [Y] Hence the reader will be able to judge 
of the delicacy of taste, and accuracy of discernment^ 
in a late Writer ; who, in a book called Elements of 
Criticism^ corrects Virgil's want of judgment in this 
part of the jE?ieiSf after having given instances of de- 
fects full as notorious, in the Georgics. ^* An Episode 
in a narrative Poem (says tliis Man of Taste) 
being, in effect, an Accessory, demands not that 
strict union with the principal subject, which is re- 
quisite betwixt a whole and its constituent parts. 
The relation, however, of Principal and Accessory 
being pretty intimate, an Episode loosely con- 
nected witli the principal subject will never be 
graceful. I give for an example the descent 
of JEneas into Hell^ which employs the Sixth Book 
" of the iEneid. The Reader is not prepared 
** fortius important event. No cause is assigned 
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'* that can make it appear necessary, or even natural, 
*^ to suspend, for so long a time, the principal action," 
&c. &c. vol. i. p. 38. — The Critic having told us that 
a strict union is not required between the Principal 
and Accessory i finds fault with the Acessory, that no 
cause is given to make it appear, that it is neces- 
sary to the Principal. However, I ought not to be 
too severe on this great Critic, since the Observation 
was certainly made on purpose to recommend my inter- 
pretation of this descent into Hell; which shews, if not 
the necessity^ yet the infinite grace and beauty of this 
noble Accessory^ and the close and natural connexion 
it has with its Principal. 

P. 106. [Z] But Servius, in his explanation of the 
branch, went upon the absurd supposition that iEneas's 
descent into hell was the same with that of Ulysses, in 
Homer, a necromantic incantatio?i by sacrifice, to call 
up the shadows of the dead. *' Ramus enim necesse 
*^ erat, ut & unius causa esset interitus, unde & statim 
mortem subjungit Miseni : & ad sacra Proserpina 
accedere, nisi sublato ramo non poterat. Inferos 
autem subire, hoc dicit sacra celebrare Proserpinae.'* 
And again, ad ver. 149. " Prcetereajacet exajiimum 
tibi corpus amici. Ac si diceret i Est & alia op- 
portunitas descendendi ad inferos, id est, Proserpin© 
sacra peragendi. Duo enim horum sacrorum genera 
fiiisse dicuntur ; unum nekyomanti;e, quod Lu- 
canus exsequitur; & aliud sciomanti.e, id est^ 
divinationis per umbras ; <rxta enim- umbra est, & 
lAduliU, vaticinium, quod in Ho?nero, quern V^irgilius 
^* sequitury lectum est/' 

P. 107. [A A] The learned Selden, in his comment 
on the ninth book of Poly-olbion, seems to approve 

the 
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tlie absurd conjecture of P. Crinitus, that the golden* 
bou2:h signifies ndslctoe : and would confirm it by that 
very reason, which absolutely overtlirows it ; viz. that 
Virgil COMPARES it to the inisletoe: for it is conti'ary 
to all the rules of good writing, whether simply figu- 
rative, or allegoric, to make the cmnparisGu to the cover j 
the conte7its of the cover; a comparison necessarily 
implying, that the thing, to which another is compared, 
should be different from that other. 

P. 127. [BB] The very learned Mr. Dacier trans- 
lates £v aVopp^'roif, dans les Mysteres ; and this 
agreeably to/his knowledge of Antiquity. For «7ropp*i7« 
was used by the Ancients, to signify not only the grand 
secret taught in the Mysteries^ but the Mysteries 
themselves ; as appears from innumerable places in 
their writings. Yet the celebrated French translator . 
of PufFendorf's Law of Nature and Nations^ lib. ii. 
cap. 4. § 1 9. note (1), accuses him of not understanding 
his author : " Mr. Dacier fait dire k Platon que Von 
tenoit tous les jours ces discours au peuple dam les 
ceremo7iies Sg dans les Mysteres. II seroit a souhiiiter 
^' qu il efit allegue quclque autorite pour etablir un 
fait si remarquable. Mais il s'agit ici manifeste- 
ment des instructions secretes que les Py thagoriciens 
donnoient ^ leurs initiez, & lesquelles ils decouvroient 
*' les raisons les plus abstruses, & les plus particuliers 
des dogmes de lewr philosophic. Ces instructions 
cachees s appelloient d-jriy^'nix — Ce que Platon dit 
'* un pen auparavant de Philoiaus, philosophe Pytha- 
" goricien, ne permit pas de douter que la raison, 
" qu'il rapporte ici comnie trop abstruse & diflficile a 
" cdmprendrc, ne soit cclle que donnoient les Py- 
•* thagoriciens." He says, it were to be wished Dacier 
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had some authority for so ronarkable a fact. He hath 
this very passage, which is sufficient ; for the word 
aiTQ\\y^ou can mean no other than the Mysteries. But 
those who want further authority, may have enough of 
it, in the nature and end of the Mysteries^ as explained 
above. — He says, " It is evident, Plato is here talking 
** of the secret instructions which the Pythagorean^ 
** gave to their Initiated, in which they discovered 
" their most abstruse and particular doctrines." This 
cannot be so, for a very plain reason. The philosophy 
of the Pythagpreans, like that of the othar sects, was 
divided into the exotetnc and esoteric ; the open^ taught 
to all ; and the secret^ taught to a select number. But 
the impiety qf suicide was in the lirst class, as a doc- 
trine serviceable to society : " Vetatque Pythagoras 
" injussu imperatoris, id est, Dei, de prsesidio & 
*^ statione vitae decedere," says TuUy, in his book 
Of old age ; who, in his Dream of Scipio, written in 
the exoteric way, condemns suicide for the very same 
reason ; but in an epistle to a particular friend, which 
certainly was of the esoteric kind, he approves of it ; 
" Ceteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scipio, 
*^ Afranius, foede perierunt. At Cato PRiECLARE. 
" Jam istuc quidem, cum volemus, licebit." lib. ix. 
€p. 1 8. It could not be, therefore, that the impiety of 
suicide should be reckoned amongst the ctfri^piilcc of phi- 
losophy, since it was one of their popular doctrines. 
But this will be fuller seen, when we come to speak of 
the philosophers, in the next book. Mr. Barbeyrac 
concludes, that, " as Plato had spoken of Philolaus a 
" little before, it cannot be doubted but that he speaks 
of the reason against suicide, as a doctrine of the 
Pythagorean philosophy." What has been said 
above; utterly excludes this interpretation. But though 
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it did not, there is nothing in the context which shew5, 
Plato thouglit of Philolaus in this place. It is allowed, 
this was a doctrine of tlie Pythagoric school, though 
not of the esoteric kind. The Mysteries^ and that 
School, held a number of things in common ; this has 
been shewn, in part, already : and when we come 
to speak of Pytliagoras, it will be seen how it hap- 
pened. 

P. 128. [CC] We may well judge it to be so, when 
we find it amongst the CniiffESE (see M. Polo, lib. ii. 
cap. 28.) and the Arabians, the two people least 
corrupted by foreign manners, and the vicious customs 
of more civilized nations. The Arabians, particularly, 
living much in a state of nature, where men's wants are 
few, and consequently where there is small temptation 
to tliis unnatural crime, yet were become; so prone to 
it, that their lawgiver Mahomet found it necessary to 
exact an oath of the Arabian women, not to destroy 
their children. The form of this oath is given us by 
Gagnier, in his notes on Abel-feda's Life of Mahomet y 
and it is in these words ; " — Ne deo rem ullam asso- 

cient; ne fiirentur; ne fornicentur; n£ liberos 

suos occiDANT [metu paupertatis uti habetur, 
*' Surv\. V. 151.] neque inobedientes sint Apostolo 

Dei, in eo quod justum est.'* p. 41 . n. (a;. 
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Ibid. [DD] The Egyptian laws were said to have 
been of Isis's own appointment. This will shew us 
with what judgment and address Ovid has told the 
tale of Lidgus the Cretan, in his Metamorphosis ; (of 
the nature and art of which Work more will be ob- 
served hereafter). Lidgus (in the ixth book, fab. 12.) 
is represented as commanding bis pregnant wife> 

Telethus^ 
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Telethusa, to destroy the expected infant, if it proved 
a female. Yet is this Cretan thus characterized, 

- - - vita fidesque 
Inculpata fuit 

in a word, just such another as Terence's man of 
universal benevolence, (mentioned above) the Author 
of the famous maxim, homo sum, humani nihil a me 
alienum puto, and of the very same command of infan- 
ticide to his Wife ; who for not obeying it is reckoned 
by him, amongst those, qui nequejus neque bonum atqite 
aquumsciunt. Telethusa, however, as common as 
such a command was, and as indifferent as it was 
esteemed, is much alarmed with the apprehension of 
falling into the cruel situation of being obliged to 
execute it. In this distress, Isis appears to her in a 
dream, promises her asisstance, and orders her to de- 
ceive her husband, and bring up whatever the Gods 
should send : 

Pone graves curas, mandataque falle mariti ; 
Nee dubita, cum te partu Lucina levdrit, 
ToUere quicquid erit — - 

Ovid's moral of his tale is this, " That Egypt had 
opposed very wise and humane laws to the horrid 
practice of infanticide, now become general, and 

'^ continuing unchecked by , all other civil institu- 

'' tions." 

w 

p. 177. [EE] On what is here said concerning the 
Character of iEmilianus the most learned Chancellor 
Mosheim observes as follows : " Platonicis Christianam 
Religionem astu subvertere studentibus, Apuleium 
non ita pridem addidit vir ingenio aeque magnus atque 

doctrina, 
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doctrina, GuiL JVarbiirtoiius in Demonstratione divm 1 
Legatioms Mosis. liiinc enim in notissima ilia dc 
aureo Asino fabula seu Jlfetamorphosi id e^se putat,' < 
ut Mi/steria Deorum summa virtute ad sanandas & 
purgandas hominum mentes esse praedita, sacrisque 
Cliristianis idcirco longe ateferenda, demonstraret, 
hominein ncinpe imprimis superstitiosum, Christianis- 
que et publico Sectae, ^^uam probabat, & privato 
nomine inimicum. Observavit Vir egiegius qua est 
sagacitate, rerumque veterum peritia, in Apiuleio non- 
nulla nemini ante ipsum observata : in quibus id placet 
maxime, quod Licinium iEMiLiANUM, quid Apc- 
LEIU3I apud Africae Proconsul Magi^ accusaverat 
Christianum fuisse ex Apologiay quae extat, accusal!, 
non sine magna veri specie suspicatur. De c#nsilio 
vero Fabul(e. d&^s'mo, quod commentationem Mys- 
teriorum et GhristianaB Religionis contemtionem vir 
doctissimus ess6>c:onjicit, dubitare mihi liceat, quura "^ 
nihil afFerri videani ex ea, quod difficulter in aliam 
partem accipi possit." De rebus Christ, aiitc Constant. 
M. Commeiiiarii Seculum tert. Sect. 21. not. (***). 
The English of which conclusion amounts to this, 
" That another interpretation might be given of the 
Golden Ass'^ I believe so. It might be shewn to 
contain a process for the discovery of the Philosophers 
Stone. And a certain German Chymist, if I be not 
mistaken, has extracted this secret out of the Fable. 

P. 277. [FF] These were the considerations, doubt- 
less, which induced the excellent author De V esprit des 
loix to say, " II est aise de regler par des loix ce 
qu on doit aux autres ; il est difficile d y comprendre 

tout ce qu'on se doit a soi-meme." Vol I. p. 167. 
4to. 

P. 302. 
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P. 302. [GG] See Book IV. — Nay, so fond were 
they of this notion of local tutelary Deities, that they 
degraded even Jupiter himself, their Father of gods 
and men^ into one of them, as appears by his several 
appellations of Jupiter Ammon, Olt/fnpicics, CapitoUnus^ 
etc. This deceived Dr. Bentley, who finding Jupiter^ 
in the popular theology, to be a local Deity, concluded 
him not to be one but matiy. So that in the last 
edition of his excellent Hemarks on that foolish book, 
csS\.ei A discourse of free-tUinking^ he reproves the 
translator of Lucan for calling Jupiter Ammon, this 
gr^test of the Gods, this mighty chief: — " A Romaa 
V would never have said that Juppiter Ammon was as 
" great as Juppiter Capitolinus ; though the translator 
** took it for granted that all Juppiters must needs be 
**' the same. But a known passage in Suetonius may 
correct his notion of the heathen theology. Augustus 
had built a temple to Juppiter Tonans, within the 
area of the capitol : whereupon he had a dream, that 
Capitolinus Juppiter complained hjs worshippers 
** were drawn away : Augustus, in his dream, an- 
swered, that he had dedicated Tonctns there, only as 
the other s porter : and accordingly, when he waked, 
" he hung (as a porter's badge) that temple round 
*^ with bells. Now if Qapitolinus would not bear the 
very Thunderer by him, but in quality of his porter ; 
much less would he have suftered poor beggarly 
Ammon (for all he was his namesake) to be styled 
the mighty chief' p. 281, Heue he hB.A one ptet 
to contradict; who ** thought" (he siays) " all Jupiters 
the same.** When he wrote his notes on Milton he 
had another on liis hands, who, it seems, did not think 
tliem to be the samC; and he chuses to contradict him, 
likewise. 

VojL. II. B p " Ammo^iaii 
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" Ammoman Jove, or (^Japitoline, was seen 

" He with Olympias, tliis with her who bora 

^ Scipk> '^ Par. Lost, Book ix, 508- 

On which, the Critic observes with some contempt—? 
•' There he brings more stories — and (something: 
" strange) two Jupiters."^ However, in his former 
humour he will have it, that according to the popular 
theology, " all Jupiters were not the same," This will 
deserve to be considered. The people of Antiquity, 
in excess of folly and flattery, were sometimes wont to 
worship their good king» and benefactors under the 
name of Jupiter, the Father of Gods a fid men, who, 
by thus lending his titles, received, in a little time, from 
posterity, all that worship which was^ first paid to the 
borrowers of his name ; all their particular benefactor* 
being swallowed up m him. And this w^ one prin- 
cipal reason of Jupiters being a tutelaiy deity. But 
their philosophers, searching hrto the original of tb^ 
Pagan thieology, found out this lost secret, That their 
king3 had given occasion to the worship of this local 
tutelary Jupiter ; m horn, therefofie, they regarded, as 
different Jupiters ; that is, as^ so many kings who had 
assumed his name. Hence Varro in Tertullian reckons 
up no less than three hundred. The result of all this^ 
was, that in the popular theology there was but one 
Jupiter ; in the philosophic iheogony there were many. 
Just as, on the contrary, in the popular mythology 
there were many Gods ; ini the philosophic physiology y 
but one. 

What shall we say tiien to the story from Suetonius^ 
which is brought to prove that, according to the por 
pular theology, all Jupiters were not the same ? For 
wrely the Romans regarded the Capitoline Jupiter 
r 6 and 
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and the Thunderer as the same person : If it be asked, 
Why then, had they different names? Suetonius will 
inform us : who relates that Aus^ustus consecrated this 
temple to Jupiter Tonans, on his being preserved from 
a dreadful flash of lightning, in his Cantabrian expe- 
dition. And so Minucius Felix understood the matter, 
where he thus addresses the Pagan idolators — Quid 
ipse Jupiter vester ! modo imberbis statuitur, mode 
barbatus locatur: et cum Hammon dicitur, habet 
corriua; et cum Capitolinus, tunc gerit fulmina. 
Cap. 2 1 . — And Eusebius, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with tlie pagan theology, says expressly, that* 
Ammon was one of the Surnames of Jupiter — in i\ 

Aia rov wo rivav AMMXINA ugoirocyo^evofAtuov, Pr(Ep^ 

Evang. 1. iii. c. 3. — And Cicero, in his book of the na^ 
turc of the Gods, makes Cotta take it for granted, that 
the Capitoline and the Ammonian Jupiter were one 
and the same ; for, speaking of the form and figure of 
the Gods against Velleius, he says, Et quidem alia 
[species] nobis Capitolini, alia AfriSy Ammonis Jovis : 
Where all the weight of the observation consists in the 
supposition, that the Capitoline and Ammonian Jupiter 
were one and the same God. However, this must be 
confessed, that Capitoljnu^ and Tonans appear to Aur* 
gustus in a dream^ as two different persons, and are 
so considered by him when ctwalce. The true solution 
of the difficulty is this : The Pagans worsjjipped their 
Gods under a material visible image. And their 
Statues, when consecrated, were supposed to be^ in- 
formed by an Intelligence, which the God, to wbos^ 
worship they were erected, sent into them, as his 
Vicegerent. This general notion furnished Lucian 
with a pleasant incident in his Jupiter Tragicus, who. 
calling a grand synod of the Gods, is made tp sum* 

392 mon 
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mon all those of gold, silver, ivory, stone, and cc^pec. 
Now^ in Augustus's dream, it was the Intelligence^ op 
yicegerent, in the statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, wha 
complained of his new brother, in that of Tonans, as 
getting all the custom from him. This being the 
whole of the mystery, Jupiter's popxilar unity remains 
unshaien. 

But what slmll we say to the Critic ? He censures 
Rowe, for not saying what Milton had said ; and af- 
terwards censures Milton for not saying what Rowe 
had said ; and is yet so unlucky as to be doubly mis<^ 
taken. The case, is this, Where Milton speaks of ti^o 
Jupiters, he is delivering the sense of the Philoso- 
phers; where Rowe says there was. but one^ he is 
delivering the sense of the people ^ and both were 
right. But the Critic, being in a contradicting hu- 
mour^ will have both to be in the wrong. 

P. 303. [HH] Denique ct anfequam commercfe 
orbis pateret, & antequam gentes ritus sues moresque 
miscerent, unaquaeque natio conditorem suum, aut 
ducem inclytum, aut reginam pudicam sexu sua for- 
tiojrem, aut alicujus muneris vel artis repertorem vene-^ 
;-abatur, ut civem bonas memoriae. Sic et defunctis^ 
.prcemium, et futuris dabatur exemplum. Minuc. Fel 
fi. XX. — Hence may be seen the falsehood, both in Jact 
and right, :of the foundation principle of the book 

called -The Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 

Jteligiqn ; tliat " it was a cmnmon imd necessarj^ me- 
" thod for new Revelations to be built and grounded 
.^' op precedent Revelations." Chap. iv. pp. 20, 26. — 
See this position confuted more at large iH tiie Divine 
Legation, Book vi. sect. 6. 

P. 309. 
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P. 30§. [II] lis me donnoient cette response assez 
plaisante ; qu'ils ne pretendoient pas que leur Loi fflt 
universelle — qu'ils ne pretendoient point que la n6tre 
ii&tfausse; — qu'il se pouvoit faire quelle f6t bonne 
pour lions, et que dixu pouvoit avoir tait piu^ 

SIEUUS CHEMINS DIFFETIEKS POUR ALLER AU CIEL ; 

mais Hs ne veulent pas entendre que' la tiotre itant 
generate pour toute la terre, la leur ne pent 6tre que 
fable et que pure invention. Voyages de Pr, Btmier, 
torn. ii. p. 138. Friar William de Rubruquis, a 
French Minorite, who travelled inta Tartary in the* 
year 1253, tells us, c. xliii. that Mangu Chan, Empe- 
ror of Tartary, talking to him of religion, said, " As 
God hath given unto the hand divers fingers, so he 
hath given many xvays to men to come unto him ; 
he hath given the Scriptures unto you; but he hath 
grven uwto^us soothsayers, and we do that which 
they bid us, and we live in peace." The Jesuit' 
Tachard tells us, that the king of Siam made much' 
the same answer to the French embassador, who moved 
Him, in 4iis master's name, to embrace the Christiaa* 
religion — Je m'etonne que le roy de France mon hoTt 
ami s'intresse si fort dans une affaire qui regards Diea, 
ou il <semble que Dieu m^me ne prenne aucxme inte- 
jrest, et quil a entierement laisse ^ n6tre discretion. 
Car ce vray Dieu, qui a cree le ciel et la-terre et 
toutcs les creatures qu on y voit, et qui leur a donne 
des natures -et des inclinations si diffcrentes, ne pou- 
voit-il pa«, s'il eilt vouiu, en donnant aux hommes des 
corps et des ames scmblabes, leur inspirer les mfimes 
scntimens pour la religion qu'il faloit suivre, et pour' 
le culte qui luy 6toit le plus agreable, et faire naitre 
Routes les nations dans une m^me loy? Get ordre par- 
m\ les hommes et cette unite de religion dependant^ 

B B 3 absolumeat 
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absolument de la Providence divine, qui pouvoit aussi 
aisement iotroduire duns le mondc que la diversite des 
scctes que s'y sont etablies de tout terns; ne doit on 
pas croire que le vray Ditu prend autant de plmsir k 
esire konorS par des cultes et dcs ceranoities diffe- 
renteSj qu"i estreglorifie par une prodigieuse quantity 
'de creatures qui le loucnt chacune k sa maniere? 
Cette beaut6 et cctte vai'iete que nous admirons dans 
lordre naturelle, seroient elles moins admirablcs dans 
1 ordrc surnaturel, ou moins dignes de la sagcsse de 
pieu? Voyage de Siam, \. v. pp. 231, 232. Arnst ed. 
168S. The Abb6 de Choisi, a coadjutor iu tliis em- 
bassy, tells us, that the people were in the sainc way 
of thinking with their king — Jusques ici ils [Ics rnis- 
sionnaires] n'ont pas fait grand chose dans le royaunie 
de Siam. Les Siainois sont des esprits douif, qui 
u'aiment pas a djsputer, et qui croyait la pliipart de 
toutes les religmis sont bomies, Jottrnal du Voyage 
de Siam, p. 200. ed. AmsL 1688. 

P. 311. [KK] M.Voltaire, in his Le Sidcle de 
Louis XIV. having spoken of this persecuting spirit 
amongst the followers of Clirist, and observed that it 
was unknown to Paganism, says very gravely, tliat 
*' after having long searched for the cause of this dif- 
ference ^between the two religions, both of which 
abounded with dogmatists and fanatics, he at length 
found it in the republican spieit of the latter."— 
This was only mistaking the e^ect for the cause ; and 
ViiA no great matter in a writer, who in the same place 
can lell us, not as problematical, but as a known and 
wledgcd trutii, that tlie Jews a» w^l as Gentiles 

lagdji uMAN sacrifices. — Cette fureur fut inconnue 

JLcouvrit la tctre de t^4bres, mais 

il 
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i\ r\e larrosa guerres que du sang des animaux ; et si 
quelquefois chez jles juifs et chez les Paiens on 
devoua des victimes humahieSj ces devouemens, tout 
horribles qu'ils 6taient, ne causerent point de guerres 
civiles. — J'ai eecherche longtems comment et 
pourquoi cet esprit dogmatique, qui divisa les ecoles 
<Je I'antiquite payenne sans causer le moindre trouble, 
en a produit parmi nous de si horribles, — Ne pourrait- 
on pas trouver peut-6tre 1 origine de cette nouvelle 
peste qui a ravag^ la terre, daks l'esprit republi- 
CAIN qui anima les premieres eglises? Tom. iL 
chap. 32. Du Calvinisnie^ p. 23. — Strange! that he 
should mistake thus, when he had the tr'jc cause 
almost in view, as he had w hen he made the following 
observation : La religion des Paiens ne consistait que 
dans la morale et dans des fetes. And again, in his 
Abreg& de fHistoire Universelle — la raison en est, 
que les Payens dans leurs erreurs grossieres navoient 
point de dogmes^ p. 63. — The first question is, How 
he came by his observation ? I'hat it was no deduction 
of his own, appears from his not seeing the conse- 
quence of the fact contained in it, which was great 
indiffh^ence in Religion : for he goes on with that old 
encomium on Paganism, which our Free-thinkers (who 
did not see from whe^ice' the indifference arose) are 
always ready to give unto it. See p. 164. vol. i. of 
the Abrege. The second question is, How the Chris- 
tians came by their republiccuz spiiHt ? And tliis only is 
worth an answer. Witiiout doubt it was tlie spirit 
OF their religion which gave it to them, wnea 
the followers of Paganism had it not, Christianity 
consists in the belief of certain propositions necessary 
ta salvation ; which peculiarity virtually condemns all 
other Religions. So that these other having tHe civil 

JB B 4 power 
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power on their sivic, would endeavour to suppress so 
inhospitable a Novelty. And this direetly violating 
conscience, produced tlie Republican spirit^ or the 
spirit of I'esistarice ; u hose natural aim goes no further 
than Liberty; not to Dominion. Agreeably hereto, 
as is observed above, the first persecution for Religion 
was born€y not iii/Uacdy by the Christian Church. 

P-3^3- [LL] To this old Pagan blindness, some 
modem Christians seem to have succeeded. Ihey 
pretend, that what is said in Scripture of the depen- 
dency and foundation of Christianity on Judaism, is 
said by way of accommodation to the prejudices of 
the Jews ; but that when the preachers of the Gospel 
applied themselves to the Gentiles, they preached up 
Jesus simply, as a divine Messenger, omitting the 
Jewish characters of the Messiah. Now, though no- 
thing can be more false, or extravagant ; yet the me- 
thod employed by the first Preachers of the Gospel, 
to introduce Christianity amongst the Gentiles, gives 
this foolish Doctrine tlie little countenance it hath, 

P-S^S- [MM] This, the Father says on the autho- 
rity of Tcrtullian and Eusebius. M. Le Clerc, in his 
Hist. EccL ann* xxix. rejects the whole story, though 
it be as strongly supported .as a civil fact can well be, 
What he urges against it is fully obviated by the prin- 
ciples here delivered, Ipdeed the chief force of his 
objection aris^ from fbcvev^folse addlti(nis to the fact ; 
A chrcumstance, which may be found in, and hath 
been brought to the discredit of, the b^st attested facts 
pf antiquity ; such as, the defeat of Julian s attempt 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem* See my Discourse 
9P tt^t subject. 
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P. 3 1 3. [NN] The not attending to the genius of 
Paganism^ hath misled some of the best Critics into 
a very lame judgment on the first Apologists ; who, 
they pretend, have unskilfully managed, in employing 
all their pains to evince what was so easy to be done,- 
the falsehood of Paganism, rather than to prove the 
truth of their own Religion. For, say these critics, 
were Paganism proved false, it did not follow that 
Christianity was true; but were the Christian Religion 
proved true, it followed that the Pagan was false. ' But 
the matter, we see, was just otherwise ; and the Apo* 
logists acted with much good judgment. The truth 
of Christianity was acknowledged by the Pagans.; 
they only wanted to have the compliment returned^ 
J^s this could not be done, there w as a necessity to 
assign the reasons of their refusal. . And this gave 
birth to so many confutations of idolatrous Worship. 
It is true, when their adversaries found them persist 
in their unsociable pretences, they paid this harsh 
treatment in kind; and accused Christianity, in its 
turn, of falsehood : but this was not till afterwards, 
and then fahidy, and only by way of acquit. For 
want of due reflection on these things, both Fabri- 
cius and L'enfant have been betrayed into this 
wrong judgment, Facilius subscribo (says the first) 
judicio viri celeberrimi atque eruditissimi Jacobi Len- 
fant, in Diario Londiniensi, Hist, of the Works ofthcf 
Learned^ A. 1 709. p. 284. II y a long tems, qu'on a 
eu lieu de remarquer, que la religion Chretienne est 
une bonne cause, qui de tout tems a ete sujette h, fitra 
aussi mal defendue, que mat attaquee. Ses premiers 
APOLOGisTES la sodtinrent mieux par kur z^le, par> 
i^qr piet6, et par l^urs ^oufrwces, que par les ApolcK 
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gics, qu'ils nous en ont laissees. — Delectus argum. et 
^llabus. script, qui relig. Christ, asser. p, 209. 

P. 313. [OO] This was not understood immediately 

by the Pagans, as appears from a remarkable passage 

<rf Lampridius in his Hfe of Alexander Severus — 

Christ© templum facere voluit [Alex. Severus] cumque 

inter deos recipere — Sed prohibit us est ab iis qui, con- 

sulentes sacra, repererant omnes Chrktianos futuros si 

id optato evenisset) et templa reliqua deserenda. Now 

those who rested this conclusion on an oracle, or di^ne 

premonition, could have no knowledge of the nature 

of Christianity. 

» 

P. 313, [PP] The rfeadcr will not be displeased to 

hear a curious story, from the life of St Anscharius^ 

wluch tends much to illustrate what we say, concerning 

the genius of Paganism, and the reason of its aversion 

to Christianity. This Saint travelling amongst the 

people of the North, fell into the following adventure : 

— Pervenit ad Byrcam, ubi invenit regem et multita- 

dinem populi nimio crrore confusam. Instigante enim 

Diabolo, contigit, eo ipso tempore, ut quidam illo ad- 

venicns diceret, se in conventu deorum, qui ipsam 

terram possidere credebantur adfuisse, et ab iis missum, 

. ut haec regi et populis nuntiaret: Vos, inquiurit, nos 

vobis propitios diu habuistis, et terram incolatus vestri 

cum multa abundantia nostro adjutorio in pace et 

prosperitate longo tempore tenuistis. Vos quoque 

nobis sacrificia et vota debita persolvistis. At nunc 

et sacrificia solita subtrahitis, et *cota spontanea segnius 

i>ffertiSi et, quod magis nobis displicet, alienum Deum 

super vos introducitis. Si itaquoiaoa v6bi6 propitios 

* habere 
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habere vultis, sacrificia omissa augete, et vota majora 
persol vite. Alterius quoquc Deiculturam, qiue contj^aria 
nobis docctur, ne apud vos recipiatis, et ejus servdtio 
ne intendatis. Porro si etiam plures Deos habere 
desideratis, et vobis ?ion mfficimus, Ericum quondam 
regent vestrum nos wianinies in collegium nostrum 
adsciscimus^ ut sit unus de numero^Dtorum. Mabil* 
Ion, Act. SS. Ord. S. Bened. Saec. iv. p. 2. — And how 
little these Pagans doubted of Christianity's being a 
teal Revelation from a God, we may see in another 
place of the same Life^ where one of their piratical 
kings proposes, according to their custom, to enquire 
by divination what place they should next inva»de : — 
Interim rex praefatus cum Danis agere coepit, ut forte 
perquirerent, utrum voluntate deorum locus ipse ab 
eis devastandus esset. Multi, inquit, ibi sunt Dii 
potentes et magni, ibi etiam olim eqclesia constructa 
est, et cultura Christi k multis Christianis ibi excolitur, 
qui Jbrtissimtis est Deorum, et potest sperantibus in 
se quomodo vult auxiliari — Qusesitum eat igitur sor^ 
tibus, etc. Cap, xvi. 

P- 314* [QQ] The very learned and acute M* 
MoYLE says, it was the greatest misfortune that could 
have befallen the Christians to be persecuted by so great 
and good a man [M. Antonine.J Posth. fForJcs, v. iL 
p. 274. — And Lord Shaftesbury observes, that 
nothing could have been a greater honour or advantage 
to Christ ia?iity than to be persecuted by a Nero. 
Letter con. Enthus. Sect. 3.— We shall know what 
to think of these observations, when we have, con- 
sidered how the case stood witli regard to. persecuting 
Emperors. In this dass we find, on one side, Nero, 
Domitian, and die Maximiani ; on the other,. Trajan, 

tlie 
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the Antoniiics, and Valerian. Had the Persecutoi^ 
keen all like the first set, Unbelievers would have said, 
^ No wonrlcr that force and violence fiuled to root 
out the Chrislian sect, when employed by such Mon- 
gers as were hatetl by Gods and Men/* Had the 
Persecutors^ on the contrary, been all of the other 
kind, Untelievers would then have said, " There must 
needs have been somctlnng very wrong in tlie Christian 
practice, or very impudent in tlie imposture of their 
pretences, to provoke the sanguinary resentments of 
Emperors so wise and clement." But now, to see 
Christianity /^er^eci^e^ indifferentiy by the Good 
and Bad, is sufficient to reduce the enemies of Uevc- 
latioQ to silence upon this topic : and is enough to 
satisfy unprejudiced men, assisted in their judgment by 
what has been said above, that Providence appeared 
anxious (as it were) to shew, by this disposition o{ 
things, that matters very foreign to the merits of the 
ease set this violent machine agoing ; whose issue, it 
was decreed, should copvince the World that all it's 
Power was weakness, when opposed to the progress of 
the Gospel. 

P- 3^5- [RR] St. Paul tells us in what this hostlk 
ikiiwn consisted, where, speaking of their obstinate 
adherence to the Law against all the conviction of the 
Gospely he says, And they pleased not Ood, and are 
tONTRAiiY TO ALL MEN, 1 Thess. ii. 15. They wcrc 
not contrary to all men in their having different Rites ; 
for each nation had rites different from one another: 
but in their condemning and reprobating all Rites but 
their own : whicli being (till the coming of Christianity) 
peculiar to tliemselves, was ascribed to their hatred of 
mankind. 

P.3i6, 
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P. 3 1 6. [SS] TO Si irOlfAOV T8T0, IfvA CtlTO l^iXlf? H^lciUf 

xi. § 3* But by this mere obstiimcy^^ no more possibly 
might be meant than a rigid adherence to U^uthy which 
was not one of the distinguishing virtues of this royal 
Philosopher, as appears even from these Meditations. 
He represents X. Verus, his Colleague in the Empire, 
as a pattern of vigilance, sobriety and decency ; and 
hb Wife Faustina, as exemplary for her conjugal ten- 
derness and fidelity. Might not then the same stoic ai* 
PRIDE which thought fit to cover Luxury and Lust 
under the names of Temperance and Chastity, be ready 
to call the divine Heroism of the Christian Martyrs a 
brutal obstinacy ? 

P. 3 1 9. [TT] St. Chrysostom supposed the Apostle 
was convened before the Areopagus as a criminal : 
and his Authority hath made it the general opinion : 
From whence, the learned Author of a Tract intitled, 
Ohsei^ations on the Conversion of St. Paul, hath re-t 
ceived it. I would rather think, that the Philosophers 
who encountered him, invited him thither as a public 
3ENEFACT0R, who had a new Worship to propose to 
the people. My reasons are these : 

1. St. Paul was taken up to this Court by the Phi* 
LOSOPHERs* Acts xvii. 19. — But the Philosophers, o/* 
that time, abhorred the character of delators or per-r 
secutors for Religion : this was a temper which sprung 
up amongst them with the progress of Christianity, 
The worst opinion they had of Paul was his being a 
babbler, as the Epicureans called him; though tb^ 
Stoics thought more reyerendly of his character, as 
a setter forth of strange gods, ^ivm SockiAomu xfltlaf-* 
yiA£uf, a discoverer of aoxa^^ foreign Gods ; for their 

t^ospitaUu 
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hospitality extended to all strangers^ (as Julian tells 
as) whether Gods or Mat ; and thisi could not but be 
a welcome office to a people disposed to raise altars 
even to Gods unknowjiy ver. 23. 

2. Their address to him, when they had brou^ 
him thither, [may we know what this doctrine, whereof 
thou speakest, isy ver. 1 9.] implies rather a request to a 
Teacher, than an interrogatory to a Criminal.^ 

3. At least, the reason they give for th^ir request 
goes no further than to imply a desire of satisfaction 
concerning a doubttul matter — For thou bringest cer- 
tain strange things to our ears, ver. 20. ^sJ^ovld T<>a, 
certain foreign ceremonies or customs. And Strabo, 
as we see, tells us, the Athenians were most addicted 
to foreign worship. 

4. But tlie very words of the historian fully explain 
the whole matter; for having told us that these Philo- 
sophers took Pauly and brought him to Areopagus, he 
subjoins the motive of their proceeding in these words, 
^^^For all the Athefiians, and strangers which were 
there [f.e. such as resided there for education, or out 
of love for the Athenian manners] spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thitig. 
Now had the writer understood the citation to be of 
the cnminalfonn, he would have given a more pertinent 
reason for their conduct; such as jealousy of danger 
to the State, or the established Religion. 

5. St Paul's speech to the Court hath not the least 
air of an apology suiting a person accused; but is one 
continued information of an important matter, siich af 
befitt^ a Teacher or Benefactor to give. 

6. Had 
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6. Had he appeared as a Criminal, the charge 
mgainst him would have been simply, The setting forth 
of strange Gods. Now this charge of less importance 
he declines to answer; and yet confesses a much 
greater crime, of which he was not accused, namely, a 
condemnation of their established Worship— ^^72^ if Ac 
times of this ignorance God winked at^ etc. ver. 30, 

7- The behaviour of the Court towards him shews 
he was not heard as a Criminal. He is neither acquitted 
nor condemned : but dismissed as a man, cor^am non 

judice.-^And whe7i they heard of the resurrection of 
thedeady some mocked: and others saidy JFexvill hear 
thee again of this matter^ ver. 32. 

8- He left the Court, as one thus dismissed. — Sq 
Paul departedfrom amongst tfiem^ ver. 33. A strange 
way of intimating a juridical acquittal : but very na- 
turally expressing a resentment for a slighted mission* 
For as some mocked, and others refen^ed him to an 
indefinite time of audience, nothing was left him but 
to depart, and, according to his Master's dh-ection, ta 
shake the dust from off his feet. 

9. The historian's reflection on the whole supports 
all the foregoing reasons —Howbeit, certain men clava 
unto him, andbelievedy etc. ver. 34. A very natural con- 
clusion of the story, if only a transaction within the 
sphere of his Mission ; for then, having related its ill 
success in general, some mocking^ and others putting 
off the hearings he adds, that however it was nofr 
altogether without effect, for a few converts he djd 
iimke, etc. But if we suppose it a narrative of a ju- 
ridical process, we shall not find in it one circumstance 
of a proper relation. AVe are not so much as told 
whether he was acquitted or censured, or gave caution 

for 
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for a new appearance : But, as if so illustrious a pro- 
secution (where the most learned of the Apostles was 
the Criminal^ the Greek Philosophers his Accusen^ 
and the Court of Areopagus his Judges) was below 
the historian's notice, we are told a thkig quite 
foreign to the matter^ — That he made but few con- 
verts. 

In a word, take this history in the sense here ex- 
plained, and the whole narrative is simple, exact, and 
luminous : Take it in the otlier, and it scarce affords 
us one single quality of a pertinent relation, but is 
obscured from one end to the other, both by redundan* 
cies and omissions. 

But had the interpreters not overlooked a plain fact, 
they would have given a different sense to this adven- 
ture. When Cljristianity first appeared, its two enemies, 
the Jews and Gentiles, had long administered their 
superstitions on very different principles. The Jews 
em^Xo^ed persecution ; but the Gentiles gave a free 
toleration. And, though, soon after, the latter went 
into tlie intolerant measures erf the other, yet, at this 
time, they still adhered to the ancient genius of 
Paganism! So that, of the many various persecutions 
of the Christian Teachers, recorded in The Acts of the 
ApostleSy there is not one but what was begun and 
carried on by Jewish Magistrates, or at least excited 
by their emissaries ; if we except that at Philippi, whkh 
too was on pretence of an injury to private property. 
— But the good Father, like more modem Interpreters, 
was full of the ideas of his own times, when the Perse- 
cution of the Christian Faith was far advanced, rather 
than those of St. Paul, when it was not yet begun. And 
80 I leave it (as it is a mistake) to be obstinately per* 
listed in, . . 

P. 321. 
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p. 321. riJUl Lib: ii. c. 8. Thus, I think, the 
M'or(|s ought to be read and pointed^ The cominbii 
rj?ading is, separatim nemo habessU deos neve noms : sed 
fie advenas, nisi pubJice adscitos, privotim colunlo: 
which is absurd and iinintcllicrible. ' The manuscript 
quoted by Manutius reads, neve novos sive advenas. 
In a word, tliis Law seems not to have been understood 
by the critics, from their not apprehending the tiature 
of Paganism, and the distinction between their tolerated 
and established rehgions. By the first branch, separatim 
nemo habessit deos, is meant tliat the Gods in general 
should not be worshipped in private conventicles, 
or be had, as it w ere, in propriety ; (Suos deos, says the 
comment) but lie in common to all the Citizens. And 
)by the second branch, neve novosy neve advenasj iiisi 
publice adscitoSy privatim colunto, is meant that par- 
TicyLAjRs should not worship any nav or foreign god 
without licence and authority from the State. For we 
must reniember what hath been said, in the first section 
of this book, concerning the two parts of Pagan religion; 
the one public, and the other private ; the one which 
had the State for its subject ; the other, particulars. 
Now. the ^tate, as such, worshipped only the country 
gods ;^and this was properly the established religion. 
Particulars^ as such, frequently grew fond of new and 
foreign gods, s^nd modes ojf worship : and these, when 
allowed by the state, were their tolerated religions. 
Privatim therefore signifies [bi/ particulars] hot 
[privately], which latter sense would make a contra- 
diction in the sentence : Nisi publice adscitos, privatim 
colunto: " Let them not worship them privately, 
*^ unless they be publicly allowed.'^ For how could 
those be said to be privately worshipped, that were 
publicly ow ned ? By deos Nov os, both here and in the 
V oL. IL C c comment, 
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comnient, I suppose, is meant gods newly become such : 
which in another place he calls — quasi Novos et ad- 
scrlptitios cives in ccelum reeeptos. — De naf. dear, 
1. iii. c, 1 5. For the dii minorum gentium were a kind 
of every-day manufacture : such as Tully in the words 
immediately following thus describes: Olios quos endo 
ccelo merit a vocaveinnt ; or, those who had newly dis- 
covered themselves to men. And by advenas, the 
knmn local gods of other countries. 

P. 323. [XX] Lib. ii. c. 10. Thus I venture to 
correct the passage. The common editions have it — 
Non a sacerdotibusy non a patribus acceptos deos, ita 
PLACET coUy si huic legi parueruj^t ipsi. Gruter 
says : Ita me Deus amet, vix intelligo : haereo, adhuc 
hsereo, — And none of the critics have pretended to 
make sense of it, but Petit, in his comment on the 
Attic laws : De advenis Diis (says he) sibi facit objici 
Tullius, an non liceat acceptos a sacerdotibus aut a 
patribus alienigenas Deos colere ? Respondet Cicero, 
licere, si; prout hac cavebatur lege, publico sint adsciti, 
non privata patrum aut sacerdotum auctoritate. Hie 
igitur verborum TuUii sensus est, qui latet et lectores 
fugit, qui excidit interrogationis nota, loco suo resti- 
tuenda et reponenda ad hunc modum. Suosque deos, 
aut uQVos aut aliemgenas coli, corifusionem kabet reli- 
giomiky et ignotas ceremo7iias. Non a sacerdotibus, 
7ion a patribus acceptos deos? Ita placet colij si huic 
legi PARUERiNT ipsi. But as plausible as this ap- 
pears, it cannot, 1 think, be the true interpretation. 
Cicero is made to object impertinently : for who, from 
the words neve notoos^ neve advenas^ nisipublice adscitos, 
privation coluntOy could form any suspicion, that, by 
this law, the gods received by the priests or their fore- 

fathm 
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fathers (which certainly had long enjoyed the public 
allowance) were forbid to be worshipped ? And tliose 
not publicly allo^^^d, were forbid, from whatever quar- 
ter they were brought in. On the other hand, the 
propriety of the sense, given above, is seen from 
hence : i . That the observation is of the nature of an 
example to a precept He delivers a law concerning 
the licensing new religions by the Magistrate; and 
then takes notice that, had it been well observed in 
Rome, it had prevented a great deal of superstition. 
2. The frequent breach of this law in Rome was a 
notorious fact ; as appears by the speech of Posthu- 
mius in Livy, quoted above; and therefore very 
likely to be taken notice of by Tully, when he was 
upon this subject. And what St. Austin says, in his 
second book of the City ofGod^ concerning the ac- 
tions told of the gods hi their public worship at Rome, 
and the lubricity of that worship, shews the season- 
ableness of this animadversion. Further, as the ge- 
neral sense of the law justifies the emendation in the 
Comment ; so the words, aut iwvoSj ant alienigenas^ in 
the Comment^ confirm the correction in the law. — By, 
confusionem religionum, I suppose Tully ineant, such 
a confusion of ceremonies, as would leave no distinc- 
tion between the established and the tolerated worship ; 
and thereby reduce Religion to so impotent a state, as 
to render it useless to civil Society ; And by, ignotas 
ceremoniasy rites, which the Magistrate, by reason of 
their celebration in private conventicles, could not take 
cognizance of : which might hurt the morals of society, 
by their lewdness, as happened in the Bacchanals at 
Rome ; or endanger its peace by cabals and factions, 
supported and encouraged by the secrecy of their ce- 
lebration, la the remaining words, Cicero gives a 

c c 2 plaia 
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plain intimation, that, had this law been observed, manjr 
superstitions both in the established and tolerated reli- : .. 
gions had been avoided ; which he hints had been in- 
troduced, without warrant from the State, by an 
interested Priesthood ai'id an ignorant Ancestry.- '*To 
conclude, the neg^lect of this law in Rome was very 
notorious: and, probably, owing to fheir having no 
standing judicature, as at Athens, for that purpose. 

iP. 329. [YY] An intelligent missionary seemed to 
see where the thing stuck, when he says, Pour ce qui 
est des conversions, qu on peut faire de ces sens-I^ 
toucbant I'Evangile, en ne sauroit Jaire ducun fond 
sur eux. Ces sauvages, de m^me que tons ceux de 
rAmerique, sont fort peu disposez aux lumieres de la 
foi, parce qu'ils sont briitai(x ct stupides, et que leurs 
vimirS sont extrtmemerit corrompues, et opposees au 
Chiistianisme. Ncuvelle Decouv. dans fAmerlq. Sept, 
par le R. P. Louis Hennepin Missionaire Recollect et 
Notairc ApostoUquCy a Utr. 1697. p. 221. The cor- 
ru])t manners of the savages here complained of, as 
indisj)Osing them to the Gospel, we find, from this 
w Titer and others, are of such a kind as arise only 
from the want of civil government ; and wliich civil 
government every where rectifies ; such as rapine^ 
cruelty y and promiscuous rni.rtures. FJans Egede, a 
Danish missionary,^ w^ho had been five and twenty 
years in Greenland, in his description of that country, 
speaks to the same effect : " It is a matter which can- 
" not be questioned (says this sensible writer) that, if 
^* you will make a man a Christian out of a mei*e 
"savage and wild man, you "must first make him 
** a reasonable man. — It woiild contribute a great 
** deal to forward theijr conversion, if ihey could, by 
10 ^' degrees, 
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" degrees, be bri$t%lA &«d a Srttl^ way of life/* &&• 

pp. 211, lil2. 

P- 530. [ZZ] This jumke is due to the JiTsuiTS^ 
Thit tiiey hWve beeA Vviser in thar atterripts oto PaIrAw 
cxrAV-, arid -on the cJoast of CialifdrnSia ; wWere tlft^ 
h^Ve Hrdtfgh't the savage inhabitants to a IdVe of agaJ- 
diiltune ^d the \nccMhic arts. This missioii in Gafi- 
fornik Vas founded ait the expence of a certain iliarqufe 
de Valero ; fdr Which the revei'eiid peihson, whose hkhfe 
was permitted t6 be piit to the Accbftint iX 'Lord 
Alisons Voyage roujid the fVorld^ has suflfered the 
Marquis to be called a most magnificent Bigot. 

P. 330. [AAA] This is the system of Ckarlecoix 
in the following passage; which is well worth the 
reader's notice : After having spoken of the shocking 
miseries attending the uncivilized condition of the 
Canadian savages, he goes on thus : II faut neanmoins 
convenir que les choses ont un peu change sur tous 
ces points, depuis notre arrivee en ce pays ; J en ai 
ineine vit chercher a se procurer des commodites, dont 
ils auront peut-etre bient6t de la peine a se passer. 
Quelques-uns commencerent aussi 2L prendre un peu 
plus leurs precautions pour ne pas se trouver au de- 
pourvft, quand la chasse leur manquera; et panni 
ceux, qui sont domicilies dans la colonic, il y a bien 
peu a ajouter pour les faire arriver au point d'avoir 
un necessaire raisonnable. Mais qu il est k craindre 
que, quand ils en seront \k, ils n'aillent bientot plus 
loin, et ne donnent dans un superjluy qui les rende plus 
nialheurcux encore, qu'ils ne sont presentement dans 
le sein de la plus grand indigence. Ce ne sera pas au 
jmins les rnissionnairi^, ^ui les e^ poser ent a ce danger; 

persuades ' 
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persuades qu'il est moralement impossible de bien 
prendre ce juste milieu, et de s y bomer, ils ont beau- 
coup mieux aiiiie partager avec ces peuples ce qu'il y 
a de penible dans leur maniere de vivre, que de leur 
ouvrir les yenx sur les moyens (Ty trouver des adoucis^ 
semens. Aussi ceux-mSmes, qui sent tous lesjours temoins 
de leurs soufirances, ont-ils encore bien de la peine k 
comprendre comment ils y peuvent resister, d autant 
plus qu elles sont sans reUche, et que toutes les saisons 
ont leurs incommodites particulieres. Journal Histor. 
d^un VayagedansrAmeriq. Septent. vol.vi. pp. 57, 58. 
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